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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Essays comprising, this volume were contributed 
by Sir Henry Eav-Tence to the Calcutta Hevieio. They 
are printed now with scarcely any alteration, beyond 
the correction of typographical or clerical errors, and 
an occasional excision or adaptation of those allusions 
to existing times and local circumstances, which are 
generally scattered, more or less, over our periodical 
literature, but Avhich the lapse of years renders, if not 
unintelligible, unappreciable by the reader of to-day. 
It is not to be understood by this that there has been 
any attempt to adapt tliese Essays to the 'circumstances 
of the present times. It will bo apparent after the 
perusal of a few pages, tliat there is much in them 
which, in one sense, may be described as “ out of date.” 
But to hare expunged all references to a bygone state 
of things, and all recommendations of reforms wliich 
have been carried out, would have been but scant justice 
cither to reader or to writer. For it would have dimin- 
ished the historical interest of the volume, and would 
have obscured the services rendered hy Sir Hcniy Law- 
rence to the cause of ililitaiy Reform. That many of 
his suggestions were acted upon, we know; that others 
were not, w'c can only deplore. That he saw clearly the 
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rocks on w hicli the vessel of the State n as dnfting, is to 
he gathered from many passages in this volume Tlie 
vaming voice was lifted up m vain, but much still 
remains from which instruction may be gathered, lery 
serviceable at the present time The lessons which those 
Essays teacli us are not all too late for profitable study 
We hare still an Indian army composed of all arms and 
of alLclasses Upon the constitution of this army now 
turns, as on a pivot, the whole question of Indian 
government We must keep up an efficient army, at a 
certain cost not to be exceeded, or we must cease to ictam 
our bold of the country Now, the great object of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, in his Mihtary Essays, is to demon 
strate that what India requires is an army deriving its 
strength, not from its numbers, but from its efficiency 
And this IS the great matter which it behoves us to 
ponder at the present time What we want is, not 
men, not money — but mmd A hundred men may be 

made to do the work of a thousand , a hundred pounds, 
wisely spent, may contnbute more to the strength of 
our empire than a thousand Doubtless, the cost of an 
efficient army might be brought lyithin the amount 
which the revenues of India can bear without exbaus 
tiou, and the State can fiimish without bankruptcy 
But to do tins, we must look very gravely at the 
matter, and heed the pregnant utterances of such e:^e 
nenced, honest, plain-spoken mstructors as Sir Henry 
Lawrence 

Of the Political Essays much need not be said m 
this place One observation, indeed, will suffice The 
reader iviU perceive how consistently opposed was Sir 
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Henr}'* Lawrence to what is called the “ Annexation 
Policy.” He ^varmly advocated, on grounds alike of 
justice and expediency, the maintenance of the Native 
States of India, and deprecated all iinnecessaiy inter- 
ference with them. A different statement lias been 
made, very ignorantly, and very unjustly, upon this 
point. It is of the more importance, therefore, that 
his opinions should be laid before the public in his own 
words, and that he should appear in his own proper 
character, not as an “ annexationist,” but as a teacher 
in that great school of which, in days gone by, Sir 
John Malcolm was tlie chief, and at the head of which, 
among linng statesmen, now stands Sir George Clerk. 
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LAWRENCE’S ESSAYS. 


mhaTjUiy DcrENcn or our Indian 

EMPIED 

[^vmTTE^ IN 1811] 


In mnuy learned %olumcs, more or lc«s cmpincal, ^\Q 
have an mrinitc ’\arict) of “suic means of preserMna; 
liealtli” !New remedies for all the ahundant evils to 
vvlucli frail flesh is heir, start into being cvcij di}, and 
doctors and disciples are so muncious m their div crsihes, 
and so strong m their convictions, tint the marvel n, 
with so manj infallible specifics, tliero is still so much 
human woe Tlie health which we are thus taught to 
preserve, after a \anct} of fvsluons so endless that it is 
difficult to escape following some one of tlicm bj chance, 
IS the health of man as an individual unif, the health 
of man, m those thousands and tens of thousands and 
hundreds di thousands whicli constitute nations, is not 
so tcndeil} cared for, noi so assiduously watched , nor 
are such v aned efforts made to presen o it Still, cv er 
and anon, national lemcdies, foi the euro of national dis 
eases, are exhibited with an amount of confidence wlucli 
we may call dogmatism , and -whilst the wise men are 
quarrelling ovei thou thcoiies, the woild is left \cr^ 
much to itself to suffer uncaied for md unrehoved 

B 
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Witli tlie endless catalo^e of ^Iments, whicli afflict a 
nation, as an individual, we have, in this place, nothing 
to do In imitation of the medical wnters of the 
present day* who now, for the most part, consider one 
organ and one disease, sufficient matter for an elaborate 
treatise, wc direct our attention to one especial item of 
the great catalogue of national calamities Peace is not 
in itself national health , but without it theie can be no 
national health , and who wiU deny that the sage, who 
should ivrite a treatise on the “ ti ue means of preserving 
peace,” — really exhibitmg what it professes to exhibit — 
would entitle himself to a statue of gold in every city of 
the universe? Tliere is no prospect, we feai, of such a 
consummation, hut we have rival political sdiools, each 
propounding with an air of more or less infallibility its 
own profound dogmata, and often looking on with mai- 
vellous unconcern, whilst great battles are fought, and 
countries desolated in spite of their never-failing spe- 
cifics The two great schools may be desenbed as the 
tnttahve and eedaht>e schools The former, proceeding 
upon the broad pnnciple of the homceopathists, that 
smiha aimthbus enrantur, contend tliat war cm only bo 
cured by war — that it is necessary to make war m order 
to preserve peace The other lays down, with no more 
rai'sgivings than its antagonist, tho more desirable and 
encouraging doctrine, that war does not check, but ge- 
nerate n ar j that peace over engenders peace , that there 
is Mo security so certain as that which we puichase for 
ourscUes, by creating a sense of security in tho breasts, 
of our neighbours 

Wc do not now purpose to examine these antagonist 
doctrines On whichsoever side worldly experience may 
range itself, there is no disinclination on tlie part of 
either to appeal to it, as tho standard whereby the ques- 
tion shall be settled. There is a better method of set- 
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tlemcnt , "btit it admits not of a conflict on equal ground, 
for one partj is more incluicd to that mode of adjust- 
ment than the other, uhilst both arc uilhng to appeal 
to human espcricncc Tlie ‘imtatu cs contend tint 

there is no secuntj witliout constant demonstrations of 
strength , that to he placid is to invitD aggression , that 
to he ready to offend is tho onl^ way to cscapo hcmg 
offended, that tho birds of the an and the beasts of the 
field dailj teach us this lesson, thatuc are instructed 
m it from our earliest j outh, durmg which w c Ic irii by 
hard experience that wc must fight our ■s\a;y up the 
school boy ladder to peace, and thus alone a\oid mo- 
lestation, that this same pimciple is at uorh m tho 
laiger school of nations, and that the history of the 
world declares the fact, that il wc uould escape the in 
juries and insults of our neighbours we must show, hj 
a few practical exhibitions of our strength, not onlj our 
readiness, hut our ahihty to resent them Tlie seda- 
tives, on the other hand, declare that to ho tranquil md 
inofiensivo is the surest means of inviting confidence, 
and thus of stifling the mclination to injuro us , that 
the fear of hemg injured tempts to the commission of 
injurj , and that the converse of this being equally 
true, it follows tint there is the utmost proteefa-veness 
in a peaceful and inoffensive character , and that so long 
as our ueighhours, cau^dcr themselves secure, feum <ms, 
we '^hall ho secure from then , aggressions Evpencnce 
IS said to demonstrate this the man of peace is rarely 
insulted, the unarmed traieller walks more safely in 
the neighbourhood of the lo^’lng bandit, than, he who 
goes armed to the teeth, that m troubled times, the 
man of peace and ho alone escapes the penis of popular 
commotions, that with States, as with mdividuals, the 
one which never arms itself — ^wluch novei prepares itself 
for aggiession, or the resistance of aggression, is ever the 
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last to be assailed , that as soon as there is a falling off 
from such practical proofs of a firm reliance on Provi- 
dence, the piotection is at once withdraivn, and ivo tahe 
up arms to have them turned agamst us Such are the 
arguiaents derived from liumau expenence — we aie not 
at present to decide tlie contest 

Indeed, uith regaid to the mattei now befoie us, it 
IS not necessary that we should decide it A resort to 
absti let speculation, houeier inviting, is no part of our 
caieer of duty, and we would rather, avoiding all con- 
troversies, buUd up our present structure on common 
adiAitted grounds Our empire in the East is of so 
pecuhar a nature, tliatuecan scarcely male a just appli- 
cation of the pnnciples of either one party or the other 
It matters little what course would have been the best, 
we cannot now begm our worl anew , or betalc our- 
seli es to new pnnciples of action "We have reached an 
epoch, at which it would appear to be our only course 
to make a compromise between the imtative and the 
sedatii e systems — or rather we should saj , an epoch at 
which it becomes our duty to allow the former to merge 
into the latter The imtahvc system has been tried 
— ^lias been carried out to its full extent It has been 
our practice now for nearly a centur} , and it would 
seem that w e had attained to that eminence, wluch has 
been compared to the status of the school boj w ho has 
fought lus way to the verj summit of pugilistic renown 
It it be necessary for a nation to preserve itself from 
injury and insult bj demonstratmg its power, surely tbc 
Bntisb in the East ha\c done so in the most unmis- 
takable manner There is little call for fresh demonstra- 
tions, for the weight of out arm is still acluiowlcdged, 
and many are jet reeling under the blows wluch it has 
dcilt out "Wq can noi\, therefore, afford to he pacific 
— ^but we cannot afford to be weak '\Vc have no occa- 
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sion to put forth our strength ; hut wo must not suflicr 
ourselves to waste it. We must keep ourselves up to 
the athletic standard ; and as we have inadc out election 
w’o must abide by -it — as we liavc fought our way to 
power, we must show ourselves capable of retaining the 
lofty position we have assumed. The time may come 
w’hen we shall find our best safeguard in the hearts of a 
grateful people — hut that time has not ye/ come, nor is 
there a near prospect of its advent. The sword, whether 
in the hand or in the scahbard, has yet its work to do j 
and the philanthropist may labour to some good pur- 
pose, in endeavouring to show in what manner it may 
best ho shaped, for the preservation of peace and the 
maintenance of that dominion, which wo arc justified in 
regarding as a means, under Prondonce, of advancing 
the happiness of the people who are compelled now to 
bear our yoke. 

At first sight, bayonets and red coats do not appear 
to be precisely the instnimcnts of Government which 
a philanthropist would advocate ; but we belie or deceive 
ourselves when wo declare or fancy that our Govern- 
ment is maintained otherwise than by the sword. And 
in pronouncing it to be so, we are far from admitting 
that it must therefore he one of oppression. TJio land 
that has for nearly a tliousand years been held by the 
sword, and that lias as often changed hands as that 
sword has been blunted, or the grasp that held it re- 
laxed ; the land that knows no principality of longer 
standing than our own that in its length and breadth, 
within the last fifty years, has seen Moguls, Patans, 
Mahrattahs, Pindarccs; and mixed miscreants of every 
caste and clan rooting up the old families, and settling 

♦ It is a curious fact, th-jl not last centuiy , but that the famibes 
only has the power of tho Nizam, of the three borclcnng States, Bur- 
tlie kingdom of Oudo, and all tho mah, Nepal, and Lahore, have been 
Mabratta States risen -withio the estabbshed mthin that penod. 
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tliemselves m their places — how could any Government, 
liowever beneficent subsist for a day simply by its civil 
policy on the nuns 6f such a tempe'sfc-tost land How 
in a day convert tribes who have lived only by war to 
habits of peace, how make cultivators, who for cen 
tunes have never paid a rupee, but under fear of the 
sword or the scouige — how induce them to pay tlieir 
dues unless thej know that the cnil officei has the 
power of calling in the mihtary and that the latter is 
prompt and hold? It has been the fashion to exalt 
the ilahommed'in conquerora at the expense of the 
Bntish Government , and some of tliose who liave 
most benefited by the latter, and po'^sihly hai e m their 
sphere oppressed the subject, against the views, opmions, 
and orders of their masters have been loudest in vitu 
peration of them but let any impartial person turn 
over the pages of Dow — a violent bater of the system 
of bis day, and we fear with too much leason — and see 
liow bttle cause there is for singmg the praises of the 
liloslem rule, beyond tliat of tbe Clin^tian War, 
eternal war, was then tbe sole business of royalty 
Akbar made some laws for the protection of the people, 
but he IS almost a solitary exception , and hav ing spent 
the half century of his reign m eternal battles and 
ceaseless maxcheb be could bave bad but bttle time to 
look to the improvement and cultivation of lus empire 
Tn the early days of his reign every provmce uas in 
rebellion and with him, as with his prcdece'isors. and 
successors wliile Guzerat was being subdued Cashmere 
or Bengal would he in arms , and while the royal hoops 
were employed against those States or m the Deccan, 
the Punjab or Delhi itself would be in revolt A freak 
or favour to an individual would for a tune remove the 
Hindoo capitation tax , avliilc once in a century a tjTan 
meal Governor would be trodden under the feet of the 
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imperial elephants. Seldom was the honest Minister or 
Governor (when such rare creatures appeared) rewarded, 
whilst the hold and the'Unprincijlled amassed treasure 
and bequeathed it to their children. ^lark the fate of 
Akbar’s great minister Byram — the man to whom he 
owed Jiis throne ; whilst the Saadut Aliys and !Nizams 
have left kingdoms to their descendants. Our only 
wonder is, when reading the Moslem annals, that such 
men as Asoph Jah, and his father, and Mohabat Klian, 
should have lived (generally) prosperously and died in 
their beds. 

Utter selfishness was the Moslem motive ; the liigh 
roads, the geraes, the plantations — were they for the 
people? Not at all, but for the royal progresses to 
Cashmere. Tlie expense of one Badshahi serae would 
have built a dozen for the people. Throughout the 
coimtry it was the same. In the direction the king 
was likely to travel there would bo roads and con- 
veniences ; but elsewhere the people might sigh in vain 
for paths, for water, or for shelter. The Nc\yabs of 
Oude, and Kings of Juanpore and of the Dcccan did 
the same. They beautified the neighbourhood of their 
own favourite residences, made roads to their country 
seats, built bridges over the rivers in their way, sunk 
splendid wells and planted lines of trees. Some of 
our own magistrates in the times of the good old 
di/1 vn/l It; ’hey 

European convenience is more regarded than native 
wants — the coUector-and-magistrate being often con- 
sidered more sacred than the thousands of poor around 
him. 

Despotism, unchecked power, in whatever hands and 
in whatever quarter, produces the same fruit ; and wo 
would diyest our minds of ?ill clannish feeling in dis- 
cussing its merits- ^Yars and. their train of ills were 
not confined to tlie Mahommedan times or States, in 
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India A glance at tlie old Hindoo annals ivill sliow 
tliat if the country so suffered in Moslem times, it was 
not more free from sucli distractions in what are called 
the bright days of Hindoo supremacy Everywhere v e 
see that the present occupants of the soil are not the 
abongmals , and almost eveiy district in India has its 
peculiar legend how a Ea^poot, or other band, drove out, 
or enslaaed the original holder^, while another talc will 
perhaps tell of liow the late conquerors were themselves 
overwhelmed, and how they eventually merged mto 
another and holder race TVe doubt whether India was 
ever under an universal monarch , and the Kings of the 
Hindoo States of Oude, Kanougc, ^luttra, Hustnnapore 
(Eelhi), &c &,c , played but the gome that v. amors of 
every age and every clime have ever played They pros* 
pered, or sank, they conquered, or were themselves led 
captive, and then as in later days, independent kingdoms 
disappeared, and small States rose into great ones K'ot 
content with the usual and tolerably sufficient grounds 
for war, we read that Pnthora the brave, the hero of a 
hundred fights, amused himself with carrying off the 
brides of the several kings, of whose intended marriage 
he had information He thus brought on himself many 
viars and eventually thcrebj lost his tlirone — ^but he 
lost no credit and is to tins day the hero of Eajpoot 
Eomance It would seem, mdeed to bo mere idleness 
to wnte and talk of the happiness and purity of a 
people, uho deified the perpetrators of every enme, 
and -whose very worslup sanctioned every abomination 
■When wc read of the hundreds of thousands that took 
the field mth the Persian Kings and vvath the Moguls, 
and con<;idcr that thej had no commi^eanat, we ma^ 
imagine tlic frightful famines that such armies thom- 
seUes cvponenced, and tho more frightful afflictions 
they caused to tho coimtnes through which they passed 
Dow, in his prclimmarj dissertation to Penshta, wntes 
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of bazars, &c. in camp j but nowhere do we find that 
there were any regular establishments of the land ; 
Brinjaries (themselves pTunderers of the worst descrip- 
tion) carrying grain, followed the camp or did not, 
according to the individual genius and forethought of 
the monarch or general of tlie day; but when Dow 
goes on to tell us that each horseman''received from 
sixty to two hundred rupees * per month, we can under- 
stand the value of his several dissertations. We doubt 
whether under any native ruler, in any age, Hindustani 
horsemen received all their pay in cash; or if our 
present rate of twenty rupees per month to Irregular 
Horse was ever materially and continuedly exceeded. 
And whatever was paid was in assignments on distant 
lands, or in at least half grain and food as rations for 
man and beast, and the small balance only in cash. 
Dow goes on to say (page xviii. preface) that on such 
high pay, the soldiery could afford to encourage the 
grain-dealers, &c., who flocked in from neighbouring 
towns and •v'illages as armies advanced ; but the traveller 
Bernier, with much more apparent truth, tells us that 
there were no towns worth mentioning hetween DoUii 
and Agra, and that the banks of the Jumna above 
Delhi, being the line of the imperial progress towards 
Lahore and Cashmere, were extensive hunting-grounds ; 
that the imperial cortege usually left the high road, and 
sported tlurough these Sliikargahs, while the troops 
moved more directly forward. 

Wo know that cveiywherc in the East, the track of 
an army is marked by desolation — ^tliat vilLiges and 
towns are abandoned even at the intelligence of a 
coming hostile force. In the south of' India, as the 
historian Wilkes tolls us, such flights are called mdsa, 
the people burying their valuables, and carrying -with 
them a few days’ grain — flying to the hills or the 
* P«go 18, Preface to Dow’s Hindustan. 
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neirest fortress, and when the enemy remained longer 
than their supphes lasted, famine and death ensuing 

While we should all endeavour, abstaining from idle 
self congratulations, to soften the ngour of the British 
yo]>.e, it IS only fair to our countiy to phow that the 
Enghsh in India arc not the monsteis they are some- 
times represented, and that, — although much lemains 
to be done, many impioveraents to be made, many 
legislative enactments to be set forth, and acicd on, 
much to be done, much to be undone — much for us to 
do, more for us to let alone, — ^we have less to learn than 
IS generally thought from either our ^lahommedan or 
Hindoo predecessors 

Lord Valentia fifty years ago travelled in a palanieen 
to Luclmow, and wrote a book in which he stated that 
the Moguls had roads or causeways from one end of 
their dominions to the other l^tr Buckingham a 
quarter of a century afterwards declared, and in his 
time not untruly, that there was not a good road in 
India above Barrackporc — and still more recently we 
liave heard a somewhat similar dcclatihon made at a 
great pubhc meeting in Calcutta But let the period 
of our rule he counted, and let it be considered that it 
does not materially exceed the united length of the 
reigns of Aunmgzebe and Akbar, and then let it he 
remembered that we have a trunk load from Calcutta to 
Dellu , a better road than tlio Moguls or the Bomans 
ever had , and that not a district m India but lias its 
branch roads, all doubtless more or less defective, want- 
ing more or lc«s bndge«, ghats, seracs, wells, &c , but 
still showing that some attention is now being paid to 
the important subject Iiet any impartial person visit 
the Punjab, where he will scarcely see such a vehicle is 
a hackery, or throughout the country alight upon a 
road ,* let him then travel to Oude, w hero his espenences 

* WntUn before jls BonexaUen to Ibe BnlisU tcmtoncs 
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will 1)0 similar, and tlien let him cross the Gogra and 
enter the Gomichpoor District, not half a century in 
our hands. At once he will find liimself in a country 
abounding with good roads, many of them bridged — and 
every year the number of bridges and other improve- 
ments are increasing. In this one district alone we 
doubt wliether there are less than a thousand miles 
of road. ‘ We say let these comparisons be fairly made, 
and then let England be exempted from the vitupera- 
tions and unfair comparisons with which she is some- 
times assailed ; and rather let tliose wlio would so assail 
her, honestly do their own worh ; and, however hnmhle 
be an individual’s sphere, no one of us but has the 
opportunity, if not of making a road, building a bridge, 
or a serai ; at least of planting a tree, or of presendng 
one that is planted. But if even this small means is 
denied us, no poverty can prevent ns from setting a 
good example to those around us, by showing all that 
come within our influence, that a Cliristian is not to be 
recognised only by wearing a hat and coat, and by 
attending neither at the mosque or the temple j hut by 
puritj*^ of life and honesty of conduct. 

But though compelled, in candour, to admit that 
■without sword-govemment the British in India could 
not maintain their position, we feel strong in our hearts 
the conviction that one good magistrate may be better 
than a regiment j one sound law, well administered, 
better tban a brigade: that civilians must co-operate 
■with the military j that neither unaided could maintain 
our empire, but that a happy admixture of a just chil 
administration ■with the strong hand will retain the 
country in peace and happiness as long as it is good 
that we should hold jt; and it is not by helieyiug 
either ourselves or our laws all purity, or all corruption, 
that we are likely to come to a right understanding of 
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wliat IS best for India, but by u close study of its past 
lustory , of tbe mistakes, and tlic injustice of former 
rulers, Hindoo, Mabommedan, and European , and tlien 
by settmg ourseli es down, eacli in bis oivn sphere, and 
honestly woiking out the details of a code honestly and 
ahly prepared , not shifting and clianging from day to 
day, but founded on experience, and suitable to a rude and 
simple people, who, hke all people under the sun, prefer 
justice to law, and the speedy obtainmcnt of their ends to 
eternal danghng about the precmcts of dilatory courts 

But it behoves us, under every view of the case, to 
keep up our strength •Behihty, the result of apathy 
and«neghgence, would be nothing short of a state of 
enme There are few national, as there are few bodily 
ailments, which have not their seat m debility , and 
any very apparent symptoms of weakness m the do* 
minant power, would, under tbe present combination of 
circumstances, plunge tbe country into a state of temhle 
disoider, and gird about with desolation eiery province 
in Hmdoostan 

Let us see then what is our militaTy strength — what 
are our means of national defence Glance at the map,** 
and see the enormous expanse which the Indian Army 
IS employed to protect — from Cape Comonn to the 
Sutlej, from Kurrachee to tbe Gulf of Martaban — a 
tract of country, contammg, according to the calculations 
of the SurveyoT-geueraVs department,, a ^oss area of 
1,070,590 square mdes, to which must be added some 
25,000 on account of our recent acquisitions on tbe 
banks of the Indus Our annj has not only to protect 
from foreign aggression tins immense territory , but also 

* Wc may avail ourselves of this is, on the whole, the best and most 
opaovtumty stronglj to Tccommcnd comenient of all the mans of India 
Alien s ilap of India. It is dis- which have been published 
tmguislicd by accuracy of detail and II M L. 

great typographical eiccUcnco , and 
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to coerce a population of not less tli m a Imndred mil 
lions — ^many of tliem men of strong military, and otliers 
of stronger predatorj liabits — tnentj’’ millions of tliem 
Musbiilmans — all feeling tliat they are undei the yoke 
of the stranger And, howeici lightly that joke ho 
imposed, n e must know that, dilTcnng in colour, caste, 
language, habits — everything, having indeed nothing 
in common ivith our subjects, our rule can scarcely be 
a loved one It Ins been declared, in prophetic lan- 
guage, that ** Japhet shall h\e in the tents of Shem,” 
but maj we not attach to the figure more of a military 
than of a pastoral character? . 

But "what IS this Indian army, called upon thus to 
defend this aMde expanse of conquered temtoiy? It 
consists of 159 regiments of Regular Infantry, 21 of 
Cavah*} , 6 bngades of Horse Artillery , 14 battahons 
of I’oot Artillery, and three regiments of Sappeis and 
Min ors To these must be added tibout 40 Irregular 
corps of Cavalry and Infantrj, olEcered from the line, 
to the extent of a commandant, a second-m command, 
and an adjutant — tlio commanders of tioops and com- 
panies being EussaldarS and Soobadars In round 
numbers we may saj that our Indian army is something 
very near the following — 

Regular Infantry (European) 5, GOO 

(ifative) 184,000 

Oavairy (A’afive) 10,200 

Artillery (European) 6.000\ 

(Native) 4,G00 3 

Sappers andMinersCNative) 2,500 

Irregular corps* 30,000 

. Total "^2,500 

* Tills rougli estimate docs not Goiiimgcnt incl the Police lUtta 
inclu le ill the si.%eral comjwi ents bons — 3L L 
of the ^luams foicc the Guabor 
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To these regiments arc attached, according to the 
latest Array Lists of the Be\cr'il Presidencies, 0850 Eu 
lopoan officers Such, a\ith bomc approach to accuracy, 
for perfect accur icj is not easily nttamahle, is the extent 
of tlic Indian army E) this wo must he understood to 
signify only the troops of the East India Conipanj — hut 
111 calculating our means of national defence uc must 
consider, in addition to these forces the aerj important 
item of some 20 or 30 regiments of European Infantrj 
and Cavalr) belonging to the arm) of Great Britain 
Tlic number of regiments thus emploj cd m India \ anes 
according to the exigency of the times at present there 
arc m the three Presidencies under the Companj 's rule, 
29 regiments of C ivalry and of Infantr} detached from 
the arnij of the Croim. 

But the strength of an army does not depend upon 
its numbers but on its efficiency and the matter now 
to ho considered is the means of turning the troops at 
oui disposal to the best possible account Let us shou , 
after some rough fashion of our own — suggesting rather 
than elaborating — hou this is to be done 

Our Engmeer Corps can scarcely be so called It is 
a regiment of officers, perhaps not surpa’ssed m ability 
by any equal number of officers in the a\ orld , but they 
are too much employed as Cml Engmeers, too httle 
engaged during peace in the functions that ould best 
prepare them for war , and still less so their few sub 
ordinates Barrack huildmg and repairing, and account 
keeping are not the best preparatii cs for a campaign , 
and we know no inducement that the sappers, (aU na 
tives except four seijeants to each company ) have for 
exertion for the enlargement of their minds or the 
study of engmeermg The trigonometrical survey of 
Ireland was almost entirely conducted by the Eoyal 
Sappers , Non Commissioned officers and pnvates domg 
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all parts of tlie •work. An engineer officer used the 
theodolite, but it. was as often used by. common sappers, 
as was the microscope on the base operations j ,and much 
of the mapping was done by them. "We do not mean 
to say that every sapper was a Colby or an Everest ; 
but that many, nay the majority, could read, and use 
all the instruments, and understood the construction of 
maps; — 'AVli}’ should it not be so uith us? and why 
should not at least ever}’ seijeant and every native Non- 
Commissioned officer in our sappers be able to do as 
much? Our trigonometrical and o\ir revenue survc3’s 
show how easily natives arc to be taught sur\'e3'ing, 
and, if looked after, how well tlicy can survey. "Wliy, 
then, should not our sappers be employed on the sur- 
veys, on the canals, on the roads } not as coolies but os’ 
icorlmcn, until (qualified as supervisors; and thou, ns 
such, in positions graduated to their conduct and ahi» 
lities ? A company or more could he employed in the 
same neighhourhood, so that, at a day’s notice, they 
could be ready for field seiricc — how much more feasily 
when already in the field, than when summoned from 
Delhi } and liow much better qualified would officers 
and men he for any duties that thej* might ho called on 
to perform, than as now, when coming from perfect idle- 
ness or from mere hricldaycrs’ work. Not that these 
labours in the Barrack-master’s department are without 
theis •, < 1 '; theA. v.'C, ttihirig 

their turn in cantonments ; but wc do contend that field 
work, survey’s, laying out of canals and roads, especially 
in hilly countries, draining of lands and so forth, are the 
employments to call out the powers of engineers, and to 
habituate them to do readily and quickly what, on vital 
occasions, maj' he required of them in the field. Every 
engineer should not only he able to make an accurate 
map, but should he also accustomed to rapid sketching, 
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and practise to take in the features of a country; so 
that at a glance lip can comprehend the strong and weak 
points of positions, the distances of points and their 
hearings on the one he occupies, or that the army is to 
take up His subordinates of evor^' grade should he 
qualified for some ivork or other, beyond that of the 
shovel, and while none should be ashamed to employ 
himself in throwing up the trench or the battery, many 
should be able to trace them out and superintend their 
construction.* 

"Wo would double, na}' treble or quadruple, the sap- 
pers, and wo would attach cverj' engineer officer to 
them ; not simply, as at present, a captain and a few of 
the youngest subalterns. AVc should then, with the in- 
•struction and employment above suggested, have a most 
valuable staff corps , most useful in peace, invaluable in 
war, and when we think how little is yet knoum of 
India, how few the roads that arc passable througliout 
‘the year; that are laid out on scientific principles or 
kept in order on any plan; how few the canals j and 
how much those in use pay in revenue, as well ns what 
a blessing they arc to the lands tlirough which they 
pass — when we consider what is w'anted for the com- 
merce and for the military purposes of the country, in 
roads and bridges, we shall find profitable work for 
many corps of sappers. In short, w'e may make their 
peace employments as useful to the Government and to 
the coxmivy as to ihemselres 

"While on this subject, we may incidentally observe 
that, two years ago. Lord EUenborough promised us a 

* We need not point out to tlioso ondcr Mr Trail's eye, would do cre- 
who haTG much Korled with na- dit to any engmeer; and it is our 
tirei, how peniliarly then- talents fit opinion that if their moral quaMcv 
them for all such duties as we hue tionswcrecqu.'iltothcirmtellectual, 
mentioned, the trace of the roid there arc native tliies of the tngo- 
^mSennuggcr(mGurhwal)toKo- nomctncal survey fully compctvut 
daniaulh, marked out by a native to complete the work — 11.31. L. 
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military road from Simla to Mussourie ; and tlie result 
has been that a single engineer oflicer took a glance at 
the line, and no more has hecn heard of the project. 
A road such as was projected would possibly have been 
impracticable — that is, its expense would have far ex- 
ceeded its advantages; hut still there is no 'possible 
reason why there should not he a militar}* road from 
ICumaon to the Sutlej, passable for guns on mules and 
elephants — wliy the intervening streams should not he 
bridged, instead of, as at present, that the only good 
bridge, nominallj'" on the line (that over the Jumna), 
should he really not on the line at all, but several miles 
off — so placed, as .we arc credibly informed, because the 
bank at that place oflered a better abutment. 'When 
wc have good roads through and up to our Hills, wo 
• shall find the value of them for our European soldiery- 
hut on this subject wc shall presently enlarge. 

Our artillcrj* officers receive much the same education . 
as the engineers ; though their course of study is a less 
extensive one. They receive, however, sufficient pre- 
paration in England to enable them at Dum-Dum to 
become excellent artillerists, winch many of them are ; 
and. wo owe it to tlieir early education, and perhaps to 
their having no loaves ready baked for them — to their 
being obliged to work their own way to anytjnng be- 
yond a subaltern’s birth with a company for eigliteen 
years, and then the command of a foot battery, that 
we see more names among the Artillery as Perswii 
and Hindustani scholars than in any other branch of 
the service. 

The men arc, as material — as machines, excellent; 
hut few are much more. Some few good laboratory 
men are to be found among them — perhaps three or 
four in a company, nurty or forty per cent, can read 
and write j but not one in a hundred studies his duty 

c 
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scicntific'ill} , nnd tlio obvious reason is, tint be has 
not the shadow of a motive for so doing If ho can 
read and ivrito and is decently ‘^ober, ho is sure to 
boeomo a sci3cant If be is smart at drill and as ell- 
behaved and not too independent, ho may nso to bo a 
serjeant major Or if lus h\ er is sound, he maj li\ o to 
be a conductor, or ca cn, at tbc age of son entj , a deputy 
commissar} of ordnance And so in the Golundauzc 
if ho has taken care of himself and not expended his 
vital energies as a } oung man, he ivill hi e to be an old 
one, and when ph} sicaU} and mcntall} disqualified, he 
mil become a soobadar or even a soobadar b iliadoor , 
and all tins cion though ho ma} be aery little desenang 
of such promotion lie lias the nogali\o ment of 
liaving outhacd the companions of Ins youth, who 
possibl} got maimed, or kiUctl, or lost their hedth, 
when ho who gained the palm, was ab out from his 
post or shirking at it , but we are strong!} of opinion 
that old age is Imt a negatue anrtuc, and should not 
without po^iitivo merit be rcivarded in EoldJcr^ , but tint 
the } oung man should have some motive to emulate the 
Tctcran 

There is little objectionable in the artiller} tystem, 
except its locations, its system of patronage and its 
litter sacnfico of the interests and u<5cfulnc5>s of the 
Toot Artillery to tlid^e of the mounted branch — ^Native 
Artillery is stationed at AlmoriH in the Hills the} 
dislike it, and are out of tlicir element there Tliey 
should be replaced by Hmopcans Iiarge bodies of 
Golundauzc should not be kept at Hum Hum and at 
Caivnporo, serving as Infanti}, watbout guns and with 
out officers At least half the European Artiller} should 
bo located m lull Citations, and the weakl} and sick 
men of the other half should be infh them Clicrra 
Poonjee, Hargehng, Kumaon, hlussounc, Sohathoo, 
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KussouUe, and tlie immediate ncighbourliood of those 
places, wonld amply accommodate them all. 

- To each company of Golundau7e should be attaclied 
three European serjeants and three corporals ; and to 
every company, European and Native, there should not 
he less than two officers wlien in cantonments and three 
in the field. At present, while a single troop of Horse 
Artillery has three or four officers, and. they remain 
with it for years, a company is lucky if it possesses one ; 
and that one is sometimes changed two or three times 
udthin a year. "We have often and often ’seen lads of .a 
year’s or two years’ standing, going on service with two 
or four guns, and even with a company. Indeed the 
exception to the rule is, when a company of artillery 
proceeds on service under a captain, and then the 
chances arc ten to one that ho lias been taken fropi 
the staff, or suddenly drawn from another end of tho 
country to command men, on perhaps an emergency, 
that he never saw before ; to take charge of stores and 
guns that he has not a day to inspect ; and where, as a 
stranger, he knows not tlie good from tho had men, and 
has not only to do Iiis own duty, hut to he the labora- 
tory man, and the cverytlung-else for a time himself. 
The consequence of all this is, that our Foot Artillery is 
not at all what it might be, and that tho Foot Artillery 
officers, though harder worked and worse paid^ are often 
iliotter artillerists, more practical, rough-and-ready men, 
than their Horse Artillery biethien. But the reward 
they look to, for making a bad company a good one — 
for redeeming drunkards into respectability, slovens 
into smart soldiers— is, to be removed from tbe company 
into a troop ; and to tlirow back the poor fellows who 
have learnt to appreciate their exertions, to the tender 
mercies of an old officer who caies not for them, or to a 
young hand who is learning his own duty, and each of 

c 2 
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■Nvliorn -will possibly have gone liis way before the year 
has expired. Snch a s3'Rtom is cruel iii tlie extreme to 
the men themselves, and most injurious to the service.* 
The men, as material, are much the same in both 
branches , the oflicers arc the same ; but whether it bo 
the G ol Hilda uzo and the J?nti VC Hor*c Artillery*, or the 
European Horse and Toot Artillery, there is a woeful 
difference between the two branches, entirely owing to 
the difierent footing on which the two arc placed, the 
standing they occupy, and the way tlicy are oHiccred 
It' is. a dogma very staunchl}* upheld hy ‘.ome lIor".c 
Artillery oificer'. — generally not tlie wisest of them — 
that their branch, should he a close borough. We have 
heard some captains, who spent most of their subaltern 
days in the Foot, forgetful of this fact, uphold the 
absurdity. We, as dispasxionatc obscn*cr<, always 
thought that if tlic Ilorxc Artillerj* were to be a matter 
of patronage and profit, it should he given to the best 
artillery oflicors — to those who were best accpiaintcd 
with and best performed their duty ; w ho could tide, 
wdib could see, and who could hear. But too frequentl)* 
w'C have seen all these requisites neglected, and vor^' 
bad officers appointed simpl)* through local interest ; and 
as this is likel)' to continue the case as long as man is 
man, we should be glad to see the Foot Artillerj* on a 
full equality with the Horse as to all emoluments, 
equipment, and officering. It would be materially to* 


• tVo c'lnnot too etrennoudj in* 
Slat on tins point We liavc known 
couii^inics of Foot Artillery to be, in 
the course of three or four months, 
commanded by as many officers. We 
have known subalterns to command 
one after the other — or perhaps 
two at a time — all the four com- 
pames of a battalion wathin six 
months , and we have known a bat- 
talion to bo s>o destitute of officers 


that the four (now fire) coinp.anie3 
have fallen to the command of the 
adjutant. It is impo-^siblo that, un- 
der such a system, the officers can 
take any interest in their men, or. 
that the men should place anj con- 
fidence in their officers, aho neces- 
sarily trust cien-thiug — e\eu the 
promotions — to the pay-seijeant, 
who really commands the company. 
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the benefit of the service and to the ad\antnge of the 
artillery regiment at large All artillery officers «!hoiilcl 
have Horse allon ance and C ivalry paj , aftei they have 
joined batteries, and as long as present antli them AH. 
baltenes should be horsed , the additional expense to be 
covered bv reduemg two guns from each of the Horse 
ArtiUerj troops Three C pounders and a 12 pounder 
howitzer eU horsed, with — as at present — a double set 
of horse«!, all picked ones, no roarers and man eaters to 
stop tbe team and vitiate the povreis of the other five , 
but all steady first rate cattle, accustomed to work •Nsatli 
Cavalry on all sorts of ground, avith e\ery hoi se willing 
to work either as leader or in the shafts Such hattenes 
on the out nder system would, on a long campaign, toll 
moie efiectually than the six guns under the present 
sjstem, tand it is not the least meiit of the plan we 
propose that it would put at the head of troops the 
young and active captains, or at least men who did not 
seek such commands simply for the extra paj 

Our Toot Artillery hattenes would then on tlioii 
proper footing, thej Mould be well hor'^ed with slow 
but stout cattle , they would he as well officered as the 
Horse Artillery , the officers would hai e no motiv e for 
change, and their men would soon feel and appreciate 
the difference, and he as smart and efficient as are now 
their mounted brethren Our 9 pounder hattenes, in 
* stead of, as at present, bemg considered incumbrances, 
would alwaj's be up in achon with the infantry , and 
would perform all the service thej are capable of, but 
vhich they are now seldom permitted to do It is at 
any rate a sheer waste of money, to keep the vhole 
Poot Artillery of India inefficient, it is. waste of money 
now, M e say , for n e look on two n ell eqmpped guns 
as more to the purpose than six ill found ones But 
nhat is waste and folly now may, if not rectified, cost 
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life and treasuie liereafter , naj , may cost us India ♦ and 
most absurd does it seem tliat tbe one arm wbicb our 
enemies all dread, Tvhicb alone, from the dnys of Hjder 
All y to those of Ahbar Khan, they all acknowledge thej 
cannot match — the arm \ 7 h 1 ch our own sepoys look to 
and rely on — is the one we most neglect , the one that 
IS in fact left to Providence We could pomt out 
innumerahle instances, we will satisfy ourselves with 
one — ^the <!tate of the single battery at Perozepoor when 
the Cahul onthreak took place For the two previous 
} ears we all know how manj reports there had been of 
Seikh inroads and invasions, and yet m No^ ember, 1811, 
when half that battery was ordered to Peshawur, it had 
to borrow bullocks from the commissariat, and was sent 
under an officer not three years in the service The 
batterj' w as then under one of its man^ transitions , it 
had twace had horses and once camels, and we belie\ e 
tiaco bullocks within two years, and of course when 
w anted for the field had no cattle at nU , and the young 
officer who went with the detachment had not joined 
the company a month Tlie sooner such matters are 
mended the better we should at least know by ti ns 
time whether camels, bullocks, elepbants, or horses arc 
best for draught , and at anj rate if experiments arc to 
be tried, our exposed frontier stations are not the ones 
to dismantle, while the periodical mutations are in pro 
gress * 

Wo are amused to hear that it has been determmed, 
to add a captain to each Infantry Kegunent, but not to 
the Cavalry If any branches of the service require 
officers and good ones, they are the native cavalry 
and nati% e artiUeiy Either is almost useless wathout 

♦ Wo arc glad to tear that a added to a strong one of three, all 
mountain tram 13 again Ukclr to 1 0 jlaccd inth a couple of commnics 

equipped, and should he glad to sco of Europe uis at a lull station 

an efephant battery of m pounders IL JI L. (1844) 
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officers; and yet the latter lias only half the number 
that the European branch has j whilst the former is not 
thought to require as many as the infantry. Had we 
our will, there should be, in addition to a full comple- 
ment of ’officers, half a dozen ox more Europeans in 
every troop of native cavalry; say three seijeants and 
three coiporals ; men promoted for smartness and gal- 
lantry from the Dragoons and Horse Artillery. Such 
men, with two officers to every troop, would bring up a 
cavalry corps to tbe charge in the style in which it 
should he done. Wo should have no pausing -to count 
the cnemj’ ; nor would the few European officers have 
to ho casting in their minds whether then* men would 
follow them j nor when the critical moment came would 
they have a doubt that, wherever they led, the corps 
would be at their heels. 

But our Infnntiy must ever be our main-stay ; if it 
is indilTercnt, the utmost efficiency in other branches 
■will little avail. We arc inclined to advocate the pre- 
sence of two Ecuopcan officers wth each company of* 
every regular sepoy corps; hut wo would divide the 
Hativc Infantry into three classes ; have_a fourth of the 
army on the footing of the Khelat-i-giljoe corps ; and 
say an eighth forming a third class somewhat similar 
to the Khelat-i-giljecs* and the several contingents, hut 
the officers commanding companies being solely natives ; 
and from them should be selected commandants, seconds 
in command, and adjutants, for the corps formed and 
commanded by natives, .ono of which should, he in every 
brigade to cause emulation and prevent suspicion j and, 
by a misturo of interests, interfere with combinations. 
Wc ■will presently offer a scheme for doing away Avith 
native officers in the regular corps ; hut Avould desire 
that all promotions to. command of companies in the 
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corps of tlie 2 ik 1 and 3rcl dns*? sliould be made from 
tlie Infantrj at large 

Ifative olScers have long ^incc been voted useless 
They are great incumbrances in M-ar, tbc} arc nonen- 
tities m peace Occa'Jionall}’ a lion-hearted “old fcUou' 
of sc^ entj mil keep up mth lus corapanj in a charge 
or on a forced march , but he forthmth dies of evlians- 
tion, after ha^^ng, perhaps for a }ear or more during 
the campaign, put the commi^^anat to the expense of 
carrying gram lor him, three or four ‘?er\*ants, a pony, 
and half or a vrhole camel In quarters thej have no- 
thing to do but to brood o\er their position, to feel 
that they are nominally officers^ and yet that the scr- 
jeant-major is liable to command them, and that beard- 
less boys are every daj put over them At Vellore and 
elsevrliere, they did not prevent or give rvanung of in- 
tended massacre and insurrection , nor have they in the 
late cases of the 00th, 34th, C4th, and of the Cavalry 
and Artillery, either given a clue to their officers of 
what was the real motive of discontent, or do they 
appear to have stnvcn to prevent insnbordmation 

VTe conceive that the motive of Government in hav- 
ing three native officers attached to each company and 
troop — who have nothing to do, and whose ages may 
be said to average sixty-two — ^must be tbeir supposed 
moral influence with the sepoys,, and the encourage- 
ment given to the latter by plaang before their eyes 
tbeir kinsmen promoted to such grades, and hving com- 
fortably and in bononr among them If such be the 
reason, how much more potent would tins moral in- 
fluence be, if tlie old men were comfortably seated 
nnder tbeir own neem or mangoe trees, t nll-in ff to their 
grandchildren and to the wondering villagers gathered 
around them, of the benefi<^nce of the Honourable 
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Compnnj*, anstesitl of toiling in tlic hot winds on trea- 
sure parties, or vexing themselves under young Euro- 
pean offieers in potty and discomforting duties unsuit- 
ahlo to their age, in whicli, though they arc present in 
person, they can scarecly he called performers. 

We would fain see every soldier, European and Kativc, * 
and every native officer, appear hcforc a committee at 
fifty years of age, and he at once sent to the invalids, 
or remanded for five 3’cars’ further duty, according to 
his health, after which time — that is, at latest after 
fifty-five years of age — no man should be allowed to 
remain with a regiment. European ofiicers arc less ex- 
posed than their menj the waste of vital energy is not 
so great'; hut ‘wc aro not sure that our commissioned 
ranks might not benefit bj' some such weeding. 

Allahabad, Chunar, and other fortresses, as well- as 
all treasuries and magazines — both of which should in- 
variably bo •vnthin forts, or redoubts of some kind or 
other — should be garrisoned b}’ invalids, supported b^' 
small detachments of regulars for night and exposed 
duties. Invalids should he sent to their homos at sixtj’ 
years of age, af /afcsl; or, as at present, earlier periods, 
when disabled by sickness or wounds. 

No sepoy, not considered qualified to rise to be a 
soobadar, should be promoted beyond the rank of naick. 
Ha^uldars should he promoted, in their turn, to the rank 
of jemadar, and if considered unfit for the active duties 
of a lieutenant (jemadar) of a company or troop, to be 
transferred to the garrison or home invalids, according 
to age and strength. Jemadars should rise by senioritj' 
to the rank of soobadar; but no native officer should 
be* promoted to second in command but for distin- 
guished conduct. Seconds should rise to commandants 
by seniority, subject of course to proof of continued 
good conduct. Tlie adjutants of these native corps 
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miglit bo promoted at once from tbc rani- of naicl. and 
Invildar , and as jemidais nse in tlieir turn to com- 
mand, naicks being steady soldiers, but passed over as 
not being sufficiently smart for native officers, might bo 
mvalided (when worn out, or beyond age) as Invildars 

The Garrison Invalid corps should m all respects be 
paid as troops of the line , the Home Invahds as at pre- 
sent, and aU ranks and oiders should understand that 
rates of pay will not be altered, that invahds will not 
be remanded (as has been the case) to regimental duty , 
and the rates of pay, rations, foreign allowance, &c , &-c , 
should be as distinctly and fully laid down as possible, 
so that no excuse could be given for error or miscalcu 
lation on the subject * 

"Wo should then have three descnptions of Native 
Infantry , the first class, regular infantry, officered by 
a full complement of Europeans , the second class, pai- 
tially BO officered, the tlurd class commanded and offi- 
cciccl, entirely by natives — but the two last nlisays 
employed in brigade, or at least in concert with tho 
regular corps « 

The native officeis would then have definite duties, , 
and not be too old to perform them The old and worn- 
out veteians would be comfortably located m quarters, 
or enjoying themselves qiuetly at home There would 
bo less clashing of interests, more contentment, and 
greater efficiency, at perhaps a less expense than at 
present , for a much less number than seventy regular 
mf.intry regiments woiJd suffice for Bengal, if vve w ere 
to estabhsh an increa'^ed number of such as form tho 
Gwahor Contingent, supported agam by a few com- 
mandod by such soldiere as old Mahommed Issoof* 

*TlicrCalcrofIn<lianHislorywill oftlicCimaticwors unJerI;a'\\rencc 
rcmemlxjr tlio commaudant of Ibo 'wasthe oalyiiereonwlio couldsafcly 
Ln^lisb scioys; tbefatpousMahom conduct our convoja through the 
roed Issoof, who in tbo worst Ihocs enemy a country Wo commend lus 
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Let us not Ijc met ■\ritli an outcry about the attendant 
decrease of Etuopcan officers. AVc know tlieir valuo 
very -svcll, but wo know Ibat tlierc aro many bad as 
^YeU as many good ones; and wo know that .althougb, 
wbere sepoys have been tuuglifc to follow only Euro- 
peans, there should always be enough of the latter to 
ensure vacancies being filled up in action, as leaders 
fall; yet where men have not been so habituated, we 
see not why our sepoys should not bo permitted to 
use the senses and the courage they possess, without 
on every occasion rcljnng on the leading and the life 
of im individual. Shah Soo^aVs regiments behaved^ 
admirably in AiTghanistan ; and the discipline of Cnp- 
•tain Mitchells regiment of the old Gwalior Contingent 
was the admiration of beholders. Clive’s, Lawrence’s, 
and Coote’s hatt^dions had seldom with them more than 
three or four officers ; and yet tlio deeds of those days 
arc not surpassed by those of the present. 

Onr regular issue of pay, and our pension establish- 
ment, arc the foundation-stones of onr jnlo ; and there 
cannot be a doubt that for tlic lower orders orir service 
is a splendid one. Bat it offers no inducement to 
superior intellects, or more stirring spirits. Men so 
endowed, knowing they can always* gain their bread in 
any quarter, leave us in disgust, and rise to rank in 
foreign services. Did the times avail, they would raise 
standards of their own, and turn against us the dis- 
cipline they leamt in our ranks. Banlc and competence 
in OUT service would bind such men to our interests. 
It is a straw tbat turns the current. Such men as 
Nadir Shah and Hyder Ally did not, at the outset, aim 
at sovereignty ; their ambition increased with their sue- 

histoiyasnarratcd'by Wilkes toour junoiis trc.atmcnt and unjust sus- 
readers, ami especially tho detail picions on the conduct of this fine 
(page 320, ^'ol. 1 ) Of the effect of m- oldNativoeoldlcr^— II. M. L. 
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cess, nnd earlj in life Nvould liive contented them, 
iras at 'i later day despised 

There are many commandants in the Mahrattah and 
Seihh service who were privates m our army General 
Dhokul Singh now at Lahore was a dnll naick in one 
of our sepoy corps and Bajah Bnttawar Singh one of 
the richest and most powerful men m Oude w as a havil 
dar in our cavalry Bat is it not absurd that the rank 
of soohadar major and rnssaldar major is the highest 
that a native can attam m a native army of nearl} 
300 000 men — in a land too that above all others has 
been accustomed to see mihtary merit rewarded and 
to witness the successive nse of families from the lowest 
conditions owing to gallantry in the field P 

There is always danger m handling edged fools but 
justice and hberahty forge a stronger cham than a sus 
picious and niggardly pohcy We hold that no place 
or office should be absolutely barred to the native sol 
dier although the promotion of every individual should 
be grounded on his individual merits and the requisite 
cautions be taken that he should not be tempted be 
3 ond Ins strength The grandsons of the Gauls who 
opposed Cxsar, were senators of Borne and the Jye 
Singhs and Jeswunfc Singhs led the ilogul armies hut 
it cannot he said that it was to any such hberahty the 
empire of either Borne or Delhi ou ed its fall 

"^Vhenever sepoys and Europeans know and under 
stand each other, the utmost harmony exists between 
them witness the 35th B K I andH^E’s 13th at 
Julalahad , and u e remember urnny such cases of old 
Indeed it u as only the other day that we heard a sepoy 
of the 2Gth N I «;ay * If we go on service send with 
us Number me’ (HAI’s 9th with which they were 
brigaded in Afighanistan) Such a spirit should he 
encouraged, and it would be well to attach perma 
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nently to eacli European regiment, -while in India a 
couple of companies, or more of picled men, chiefly 
Mussulmans and the lower tnhes of military Hindus 
— these companies to act as the Auxilianes and Yelites 
did w itli the Homans Let them be Light Infantry , 
and, as picked and honoured troops receive 5orae ad 
ditional paj We know tint Euiopeans cannot march 
in India -without a detachment of nati\ es accompan}^ - 
ing them, and that such duty, as at piesent peifoiined, 
IS much dishked But placed on some such footing as 
aho^ c proposed the service might ho made a duty of 
honom and the sepoys of such companies w orl ing 
■well with Europeans would he almost equal in value 
to the lattei Ihe sjstcm has been found to work well 
with the^gunlascars attached to the European Artillery, 
e^en though they haie not been cared for and made 
much of as we -would piopose all natiics so employed 
should he 

And now a few irords on the subject of enhstment 
Our sepoys come too much fiom the same parts of the 
country, Oudc the lower Eooab and uppei Belm 
There is too much of clanship among them <and the 
evil shoidd he icmedied hy enlisting in the Saharunpooi 
audllelhi districts in the hill regions and in the Malay 
and Burmah States We laugh at oui hill men , hnt 
they ore much the same class os form Bajah Golab 
Singh s fomudahle Jumboos But -what inducement do 
w 0 ofler to any but coolies to enter mto the Simooi oi 
"Nussuree battalions, when we gi-ve the men only five 
rupees per month, proportionahly pay Natne officers, 
and callmg the corps local battalions have them one 
day at Bhurtpoor the next at Eeiozepoor^ Such 
policj is %erj had, and we should ratliei encourage 
the railitaiy classes in the Hills to enter all our corps 
"We would have, too, some companies or icgiments. of 
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Milays , of Clrnia men , of Mlmgs and Burmese , and 
mix them up at large stations uath our sepoy corps 
We would go further, and would encourage the now 
despised Eurasians to enter our ranks, cither into sepoy 
corps where one or two here and there aaould ho useful, 
or as detached compames or corps We are aware that 
they are not considered a •warlike race We might 
make them so, and we douht not ivith good officers, 
could do so Courage goes much hj opmion , and 
many a man heha^ cs as a hero or a coward, according as 
ho considers he is expected to behave Once two Eoman 
Legions held Bntam , now as many Bntons might hold 
Italy 

There is no doubt tbatwliatcver danger may threaten 
us in India the greatest is from our oim troops Wc 
should, therefore, lyhilo giving no cause of discontent 
while paying them •well and ngularlj promdmg for 
them in their old age while opening a^dc field for 
legitimate ambition , and rewarding •with promotion 
medals ^aghcers gallantry and de\ otion , abstain from 
indiscnminatoly heaping such rewards upon men nndc 
serving of them , and we should at all times careful!} 
avoid giving anytliing or doing anything nnder an ap 
pearance of coercion, on the demand of the soldier} 
Tlio corps that under General Pollock misbehaved at 
Pesliawur, «hould at least have been demed medals 
Had they been so, possibly wc should have been spared 
late events on the N W Frontier and in Semde , and 
we should remember that evciy officer is not fitted for 
command much less to command soldiers of a different 
rehgion and conntry and tliat where as has repeatedly 
of late years been shown, regiments were found to he 
gomg wrong through the weakness or the tyranny of their 
commanders — ^it matters not whether from too much 
strictness or too httle — ^fuU enquiiy should at once he 
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made and remedial measures instituted. If commanders 
cannot manage their regiments, they^hould he removed 
from them, and that quickly, before their corps arc 
irremediahly destroyed. How much bettor would it ho 
to pension, and to -send to England, such men as wo 
have in command of some corps, than to allow them to 
remain a day at the head of a regiment to set a had 
.example to their men. Wc could, at this moment, 
point out more than one coraiuondcr answering our de- 
scription; and wc would seriously call, the attention of 
those in high places to the injury that even one such 
officer may commit. Ho may drive a thousand men 
into discontent, and- that thousand may corrupt many 
thousands — and all tliis may be done by a man without 
any positive evil in him; but simply because he is not 
a soldier, has not the feelings of a soldier ; frets the men 
one day, neglects them the nc:rt: and is known by them 
all to care fomothing beyond bis personal interests mid 
his own liisah-kitab. 

Before leaving this subject of the Native Army, wo 
must devote a few sentences to one of its most important 
components, of wliich we have made no specific mention. 
The Irregular Cavalry is a most useful branch of the 
ser^dee, dduhly so as providing for military classes that 
do not fancy our regular service. But we much doubt 
whether we adopt the best method of keeping up tho 
efficiency of the Irregulars, which are our light horse ; 
hut 'which wc encumber, as wc do all other brandies, 
ndth officers, and even privates, of sixty and even seventy 
years of age. ' "We arc not sure that we could not point 
out many native officers very mucli above seventy ; and 
wc once heard a commandant of one of these corps say 
liis old men were liis smartest — ^no great compliment to 
the quality of lus young ones. But the fact is, that 
the purwustce system is more injuriously employed in 
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tlie Irreg:ular Horse tlian m any other hrancli of the 
army, though generally from kind and good motives 
In times of peace these corps are little thought of, have 
nothmg to do, are on small outpost duty, or, Tvhere col- 
lected, are entirely under tlicir commander’s authority 
and eye , hut in senuce they are cruelly and often reck- 
lessly knocked about and exposed , no one has pity on 
them, and their oivn officers have therefore need the 
more to care for them Mostly Patans oi Pajpoots and 
Mahommedans of family they aie men of expensive 
habits, are almost all involved, and, from a system that 
has gradually crept m, they do not (generally) receis e 
the pay allowed them by Government , that is to say, 
every man entering, in (we behe\ e) seven out of the 
nme corps, has not only to purchase his horse and 
equipments, hut to pay one hundred and fifty rupees oi 
thereabouts to the estate or fimilj of the man whose 
decease or invaliding created the vacancj Such dona- 
tion of course throws the lecrmt at once into the money- 
lender’s hands, and often leaics him for life a debtor 
If the man again has not the cash to purchase a hoise, 
he rides one belonging to a Native officer or to some 
privileged person, and becomes what is called lus bar- 
geer — tbe soldier receiving only seven or eight rupees 
a month, and the owner of the horse the balance of the 
tu entj allow cd hj Government 

There is much in all this and in the Kutcliery and 
Bankmg system, prevalent in almost evei’y corps (and 
without which, «:o deep rooted is the e\il, fbw Irregular 
regiments could now take the field), that reqmrcs 
gradual amendment, for while Go-\emraent pays twenty 
rupees a month to each man, it is calculated, one with 
another, that the men do not receue aboi e sixteen , and 
consequently, as far a«i efficiency is concerned, they are 
as if they rcceiied only that much pay , and when 
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called ou for scrv'ico, instead of ba\in" a stock to diaw 
on to render them efficient, ttiej lla^c to call on then 
banker, and enter more deeply into Ins books 

■We haae heard officers saj that bwt for these banl-.ei» 
thej did not kiioiv how the) could have tiken then 
corps on sciaaco, and wc 1 now how much trouble, 
vexation and expense, has often been inclined b) coni 
manderb, to render their regiments efficient But 
whatever be tbe motue — and wc boheve that m tbe Ii 
Tognlar Horse it is a acr) good one — that makes close 
boroughs of corps, brmgmg into them only the sons and 
nephews of those alrcad) enlisted, when bettei men aic 
candidates the result is bad , and it is wor^e still that 
such fines should he paid at starting as tend to shaclJo 
the troopers for hfe So great is the eiil that wo con 
Elder tlfat Government would do well to icdeem all debts 
as thoy^now stand and foibid the system for the futuic , 
and peremptonly order the service to be thrown open to 
candidates out of the seieral regiments, being men of 
lespectability and bnngmg their oivn hoiscs oi able to 
purcliase that of the man who created the ■vacanc) The 
fine we lia^ c mentioned is in some corps put on the price 
of the horse, so that the recruit, instead of ono’huudied 
and twenty five rupees, has to paj two Imndiod and 
se\ enty foi his ch iiger 

The CQuse<pianco of all tlu^ la, that Ivavc. tiw 
hoi'^es, and often not the men, in the Irregulai Cavalr), 
that we might haae foi the twenty rupees per monih 
paid by Government It is oiil) justice to the Tr 
regulars to say that it is wonderful what they have done, 
on service, in spite of their old men and their small, 
poor hoises, but baaing done well with httle means, 
they would assuredly do better imdei a moic encotuag 
mg system The Poona Horse, we uaderst md, iccei\o 
thirty rupees per month, and they aie a most efficient 

D 
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body Tho matter of paj and equipment of the Ir 
regulars requires serious attention , bad Ca\ alrj arc 
north httle, and ue uould prefer fi%c rc^nicnts of first- 
rate to ten of indiflcrcnt, quality 

As our armj is constituted, the Irregular Horse is tho 
only outlet for the natnc gentry E\ crj d ly it becomes 
less so nhile recruiting is restricted to dependants of 
those ahead} m the scnicc Lord Ellcnborough a 
project of adding a porhon of Irregulars, on increased 
pa} to the Bod} guard avas a mso measure , and wo 
should be glad to see still further encouragement held 
out to gallantr} aud dciotion A Bassalah in each re 
gimcnt might be formed from men uho had distin- 
guished thcrasel\c« each man of sucli troop rectinng 
four or fii Q rupees additional monthly pa} We would 
also gi\c the command of half the Incgular corjis to 
Native ofRcors, such commanders with their seconds 
and adjutants, to be selected for' gallantr} and good 
conduct, two brigades, each of two sucli corps, might 
be formed in the Bengal presidency , one stationed at 
Urabala tlio otliei at Cawnpore, to be commanded b} 
a bngadier under the Native title of Buhshee with a 
brigade major under the designation of Naib— these 
two (European) officers not interfering in regimental 
details fuither th'm paying the men and sanctioning 
promotions — the BuLshees and Naxbs to bo officers 
selected from present commandants The system, we 
are convinced, would work well as giving objects of am 
bition to the more adventurous spirits And iiaiing 
two good European officers inth them there would 
always be a check on the conduct of the Native com 
manders, wlio, we believe would feel pride m keeping 
their corps in as efficient a state as those commanded b} 
Euiopeau officeis 

But after all, what could ave do without the Euio 
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po.in portion of the nrmj*? — usclo‘«s of course by itself; 
but vritUout ^vl^cU uU would soon pass from our 
hands. And yet how do we repay the gallant hearts 
that daily blcwl for us, that daily sinV and empire in a 
foreign land, uncared for and unpitied^? "\Vc chicll}' 
allude to the Company’s European troops, hut much 
will apply to Her ^hijcsty’s How little is doue, or at 
least how much more might ho done, for the conifort 
and happiness of the men, and hy the Raving of their 
lives, for the pockets of Government ! 

In the first place, \vc consider that Port AVilliam is 
about the worst station in India for Europeans, —^spe- 
cially for new .comers. "VVe would therefore pcc 11. 
Ecgiinonts at once proceed up the country j and 
throughout India would have the Europeans, ns far 
as possible, on the HilLs, not keeping a man more than 
absolutely nocossary^on the plains. Three-fourths of 
the European Infmtry and Foot Artillery and one-half 
of the Dragoons and Horse Artillery might easily ho 
established on the Hills; and of tlio coqis at Fort 
William, Iklndras, -and Bombay, nil tbo weakly men 
should be at Chorrali Poonjeo or Darjeeling; or at 
the sanataria of the other presidencies. Nature hn.s 
given us chains of lulls in nil directions, not only oast 
and west, hut through Central India, that would enable 
U3 to have modcratoly-cool btations in every quarter; 
and when the expense in life and in death of Europeans 
on the present system is considered; when it is re- 
membered that every recruit costs the Government one 
thousand rupees, or £100 ; that barracks, with tatties 
and establishments and hospitals, must be kept up at 
great expense, and that with all appliances the life of 
an European is most miserable, how clear it is, that wo 
should alter the old system, and, following the laws of 
nature, a\ail ourselves of the means and localities at 

D 2 
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our disposal that eiiahle us, at a much less expense, to 
keep up our Europeans in double their present cfiicieucy 
in the Hills j entailing, it is true, a certain first outlay, 
hut which would be soon covered by the saving of 
life and the reduction in establishments, rations, «S:c. 
If Lord EUenborough had done notliing else in India, 
lie would deserve well of his country for establishing 
three European stations on the Hills. Three more may 
easily be so placed on the Bengal presidency ; and the 
proportion of Artillery and Cavalry wc have mentioned 
1)0 posted there. But wc must have good roads and 
ample means of conveyance on all the routes and 
rivers leading to such locations ; wo jaust have a 
certain proportion of carriage kept up j and have our 
i-ivers covered ndth boats, and among them many 
steamers. 

IVc would advocate the employment, or permission 
to employ themselves, of ludf the Europeans on the 
Hills as handicrafts, in agriculture, trade, S:c. A largo 
proportion of the household troops are so employed in 
London j and yet the Guards of England have never 
been found ^ranting. Batious, establishments and har> 
racks in half quantities would tlnis only be required; 
and perhaps a portion of the pay of men so employed 
would in time be saved. Small grants of land, too, 
might be given on the Hills or in the Hhoon to Euro- 
pean. invalids of good character, on terms of military 
sendee within a certain distance; or on terms of sup- 
plying a recruit, for seven or ten years, to a European 
corps. 

Three-fourths of .the European children, who now die 
in the barracks on the plains, would live on the Halls, 
and would recruit our coips witli stout healthy lads, 
such as may be seen in ^Ir. Itackinnon’s school at 
ilussouree, instead of the poor miserable parboiled 
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creatures, that ■>ve see as tlrummer boys throughout the 
service. 

Tlic Clfiinar establishment bodily moved to the Mus- 
sourie neighbourhood Tvould be an incalculable •benefit 
and blessing. Indeed, it is man'cllous that the cruelty 
of such a location as Chunar for European invalids has 
not been oftener brought to notice, and that the hottest 
rock in India has been permitted to continue to this 
day as a station for European, invalids. 

All that \7Q have mentioned is not only feasible but 
easy; and vre doubt not that all the expense "which 
"would be incurred by the change of locations and aba"n- 
donment of barracks "would be cleared by the several 
savings "within seven, years. We must walk before we 
can run ; and we therefore only advocate roads, victallcd 
roads, to each hill station; hut we hope and expect 
soon to see railroads established on each lino, so that 
in twelve hours thS corps from Kussowlee, Sobathoo, 
and Mussourie could be concentrated at Delhi. Great 
ns would he the first outlay on such rails, w’e are -well 
satisfied that they would pay ; and who can calculate 
the benefit of being at once able to keep our Europeans 
in a good climate, and, at the rate of twentj' or thirtj’ 
miles an hour, to bring tbcm to bear upon any point? 
We should then realize Hyder Ally’s notion, and really 
keep our Europeans in cages ready to let slip on occa- 
sions of necessity. 

Every inducement should he held out to our Euro- 
pean soldiers to conduct themselves as respectable men 
and good Clirisiians. Beading-rooms and books in 
abundance should be provided; all sort^of hannless 
games encouraged; the children of all on the plains 
be sent to the Hills, and placed in large, training 
establishments, where hoys and girls might (separately) 
he instructed in what would make them useful and 
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respectable in tlieir sphere of life ; and be taught from 
the beginning to stir themselves like Europeans, and 
not wth the listlesmess (as is usual in thcj’barrracks) 
of Asiatics. 

We cannot ^vrito too emphatically on this most im- 
portant branch of our subject. The morality of our 
European army in India is a matter which sliould 
engage the anxious attention not only of the military 
enquirer, but of every Christian man — ever}' friend of 
liumanity in the country. It is not simply a question 
of the means of making good soldiers; but of tlic 
moans of making good men, and therefore good soldiers. 
■\Vo do not jndge the Eiux>pean soldier harsldy, when 
we say that the .average standard of barrack moi^nlity is 
TCiy low, for we cheerfully admit, at the same time, that 
the temptations to excess are great ; the inducements to 
good conduct stnall ; the checks wholly insufficient. It 
would be a Avondcr of wonders, if, neglected ns he is, 
the European soldier were to occupy a higher place in 
the scale of Christian morality, bnt whatever he may 
hare to answer for, it is almost beyond denial that tlje 
responsibilities of the officer are far greater than his 
own. The soldier’s sins of commission are not so 
heavy as the officer’s sins of omission, from which they 
are the ffirect emanations. Tlic moral character of a 
regiment, bo it good or bad, fairly reflects the amount 
of mlercst taken loy the officers in the weH-bcing of 
their men. The soldier wanders ont of garrison or 
cantonment and commits excesses abroad, because he 
has no inducements to remain within the precincts of 
the barrack square. He goes abroad in search of 
amusement — and he finds not amusement but excite- 
ment ; be makes his way to the village toddy-shop, or 
to the pnneh-house j he sedca other haunts of vice j and 
when both money and credit are gone, perhaps he takes 
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to tho high road This would not happen, if regi 
mental ofiicers leally did their duty to their men ^ It 
IS not merely the duty of an otEcer to attend parade, to 
m inoeuvre a companj or regiment, to mounts guard, to 
sanction promotions, to sec the pay issued, to sign 
monthly returns, and to wear a coat with a standmg 
collar The ofEcer has higher duties to perform, a 
duty to lus so-vereign , a duty to his neighbour , a duiy 
to his God, not to he discharged bj the simple obscr 
aance of these militar} formalities He stands xn loco 
jiarenhs, he is the fither of lus men, hiS treatment of 
them should he such as to call forth their reverence and 
affection , and incite in them a strong feehng of shame 
on hepig detected by lum m the commission of im- 
Avorthy actions It is his duty to study their cha- 
racters, to interest himself m their pursuits, to 
enhance their comforts, to assist and to encourage, 
Avith counsel and mth praise, ever} good effort, to 
extend his sympathy to them in distress , to console 
them m affliction — to shoiv by e\ery means m his 
poner, that though exiles fiom home and ahens from 
then hindied, they have yet a friend upon earth, who 
will not desert them These are the duties of the offi- 
cer — and duties too iihich cannot be performed without 
an abundant recompense Tliere are many idle, good- 
hearted, do nothing officers, uho find the day too long, 
complain of the country and tho climate, are dei cured 
Avath ennui, and livmg between excitement and reaction, 
perhaps, in time smk mto hypochondriasis — ^but who 
A\ ould, if they were to follow our advice, tendered not 
arrogantl} hut affectionately, find that the} had dis- 

* Tlio wives ol Iho oE&ccrs have merely m word, but in deed. — •‘To all 
also a duly to iK;rform and tlio woulu wc say Go and doliLe\ci$e' 
moral inlluciico which they might It is iwssihlc that in a future article 
exercise 18 great. Sonic H lies aro we may enlarge Upon this sulject 
wilbug to achuo^ilcdgo this not 
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covered a new pleasure , tliat a glory liad sprung up m 
n sliady place , tliat the day was never too long, the 
climate never too oppressive, that at their uprising 
and their down sitting serenity and cheerfulness were 
ever present — that in short they had begun a new life, 
as diiferent from that out of which they had emerged, 
as the sunshine on the hill top from the gloom m the 
abyss Some may smile — some may sneer — some may 
acknowledge the truth dimly and forget it To all a\ e 
have one answer to give touched in two very "hort 
nords — Try if 

We need scarcely enter into mmntc details to show 
the manner m which this is to be done E\ cry officer 
knows, if he will knou, how it is to be done The 
youth of a month’s standing m the army, endowed 
until ordinary powers of observation, must perceive 
tint there are fifty ways open to lus seniors, b} whicli 
tliey maj advance the well being and happiness of the 
inmates of the barracks LH them see, think, and act, 
as men endowed with faculties and nndcrstandings , 
and we shall hear no more of that intense longing after 
transportation to a penal settlement, which has of late 
possessed many of our soldiers and nrged them to the 
commission of capital offences Does not this one fact 
declare trumpet tongued the misery of a barrack hfe in 
Xndia — does it not pronounce the strongest condemna 
tion on those, who make no eCbxt to shed a cheering 
light upon the gloomy path of the c-ciled soldier® 

But wc must do sometiung more than aIlc^'latc the 
sufferings of the present — wc must render him liopeful 
of the future, ave inu«t bnghten up his prospects, 
animate liim mth a newborn courage, fill him mth 
heart and hope that he may ‘ still hear up and steer 
right on,' nntil better days shall da^vn upon him , and 
the wretchedness and huraililation of the past shall have 
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a siil)duing influence in the retrospect, and shall lift up 
his soul ndth devout feelings of gratitude and love. 

The commissioned ranlcs of the army should not he 
wholly closed against the deserving soldier in<the Com- 
pany’s service, more than in the Queen’s. There jire no 
English regiments, which contain so many young men 
of IHmily and education, as the few European corps and 
battalions in the army of the East India Company ; and 
we should he trulj’’ glad to sec the present great paucity 
of officers in the ^Native Army, in some degree, remedied 
hy the appointment to each regiment of Cavalry and 
Infantry, and battalion or brigade of Artillery, and to 
the corps of Engineers, an ensign or second-lientenant 
from the Kon-Commissioned ranks ; and that henceforth 
a fourth or fifth of the patronage of the army should bo 
appropriated to the ranks. ^ 

Eor such promotion, we should select in some shell 
fiishion as the follouing. Let examination committees 
bo held at Calcutta, Cawnporc, and two of the Hill 
stations twice a year; let any European soldier that 
wished appear before it ; and ha\'ing passed some such 
examination as is required at Addiscombe, substituting 
a course of history and geography, and what by late 
orders is required in Hindustani before officers can hold 
Companies, for sonic of the Addiscombe requisites ; let 
such men he hold eligible for commissions in tho En- 
gineers and Artillery, and those passing in Hindustani 
and in a more limited course of matherqatics for the Ca- 
valry and Infantry j but before any man received a com- 
mission, he should have sen’cd one year as a Sergeant 
Major, Quartcr-lMastcr Serjeant or Colour Sergeant, or 
as a Sub-Conductor, and produce a character for sobriety 
and good conduct aud general smartness as a soldier. 

With such a stimulus what might not our European 
soldiery become? The educated and luifortimatc. 
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instead of being our worst characters, would be inspired 
^dtll hope, ^v’hile mnnj’ would 'iripe awa^ the stain of 
early misconduct, and, by recovering their characters and 
position, bring peace to their bereaved families. By the 
infusion, too, of a different class into our covenanted scr- 
Auce, we should all be more put on our metal ; and in fact 
not only would the whole tone and position of the Gora- 
log be elevated, but their rise would in n certain degree 
raise the European character tlironghout the country. 
As Secretary-at-War, our present Governor-General* 
did much for the British soldier ; he thoroughly under- 
stands their wants, and by his acts he has proved that 
ho does not consider that they should he shut out 
from hope, "Wc beseech liis good offices on behalf of 
the European soldiers of India — the majority of them 
o.viles for life; and when wq consider tbe effect of olin- 
racter everywhere, the moral influence of one honest, of 
one good and zealous man, who would lightly discard 
any means of raising the tone of oiir Europeans? Too 
lamentable is the effect of their present misconduct, of 
their dmnkenncss, their violence, their brutality, for us 
to deny tliat tlio present system docs not answer, and 
that it calls loudly for change. Every indmdual Eu- 
ropean, ho ho officer or private soldier, we look on as in 
his sphere a missionary for good or for evih We have 
hinted that one indifferent commanding officer may ruin 
a wfraJc corps. Tfio experience of many wiii furiusfi an 
example. From ^'iolcnce, injustice, meanness, or indif- 
ference — from seeds of different sorts the equally baneful 
fruit is produced, discipline is undermined, discontent 
engendered, and misbehaviour and its train ensues. 

On the other hand, what may not one Christian soldier 
do ? However lowly his position, how mucli has he not 
within liis power? The man who, a Christian at heart, 

* Tbo lato liOnl llanlinge. 
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devotes liimsclf to his duties, and, vexing neither hini« 
self nor those under hiin udih harassing frivolities, per- 
scveringly acts up to wlint he believes liis duty — not 
uith mere eye or lip service, hut as evincing his love 
to God by performing his duty to man — such a man udll 
not he the one to quail in the hour of danger j his 
shoulder is ever at the ■wheel, whether it he in the dull 
tluties of cantonment, the trying times of sickness and 
famine, of the exhilarating days of success ; all will find 
him cheerful, all ^vill find him at his post. 

We fear there is still a very common undcr-cstimalo 
of military character and military duty. The philo- 
sophical moralist who calls tho soldier a mere licensed 
murdeferj tho Epicurean who only Avonders at the mad- 
ness of men Avho consent to stand and ho shot at, when 
they could get their broad in some pleasanter way j tho 
narrow-minded Christian, rrho thi^s of soldiers and 
their possible salvation in the same dubious tone as Cor- 
poral Trim, Avliea ho asked “a negro /m a soul, 'an 
please your honour?" and the country gentleman who 
pronounces on tho blockhead or blackguard among Ins 
sons, that " the follow is fit for nothing but tho church 
or tho army,” all, all, are equally udde of tho mark. A 
soldier — it is a trite commonplace, we know, hut, like 
many trite -commonplaces, often forgotten — is not neces- 
sarily a man avIio delights in blood, any more than a 
physician is one Avho delights in sickness. Both pro- 
fessions AvUl cease uitU humnu crime and misery. The 
prophecies that hold out to us u prospect of tho days, 
when “ nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learu war any more," tell us likewise 
of that period, Avlica “none shall say I am sick.” 

We may refresh our spirits by tho contemplation of 
these promises, and pray for the coming of that king- 
dom j but our oAvn personal duty lies ■under a different 
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order of tilings ■W'lr is probnU) the sorest scourge 
ivith -wliicli our rice is MSitcd, hut constituted as the 
•\\ orld IS, u good armj is essential to the preservation of 
peace IMilitar^ discipline at large comes not iMthm 
the proinncc of individual soldiers , hut if c\ erj man who 
enlists tooh care that there was one good soldier in the 
arm>, our commanders would hare casj work 

No man attains to excellence in anj design without 
setting before him a lofty standard, and Clinstianit} , 
where it is more than a name incites us always to take 
the highest It is no cisj shpsliod sj stem of shuf- 
fling ahont the world , hut “up and he doing” is the 
Christian’s motto Cecils opinion was tint “a shoe 
hhek, if he were a Clmstian, would tr} to ho the best 
shoe hlack m the w hole towni ” 

Tlierc IS some grave defect in onr religious instruction, 
which almost every one feels, when he awakens to the 
importance of the world to come Somehow, the duties 
of time and the duties of eternity, instead of hcing in- 
separably blended present themseh es to the mind, as 
Dr Johnson expresses it, ‘ as set upon the right hand 
and upon the left, so that we cannot approach the one 
wathout receding from the other and the consequence 
IS that while some take one side, to the neglect of the 
other the majontj pass quietly between the two, on the 
broad road of self pleading Tlio great problem to be 
solved IS, how we may put the soul of high principle 
and imperishable aim, into the body of our dailj acts, 
small as w cU as great, as the quouit hut dehghtful old 
poet George Herbert tells us — 

The man who looks on gliss, 

On t( may stajr his eye 

Or if he pleaseth though it pass, 

And then the hcaTcn'i espy 

Applj-mg these general remarks to military duties , 
we desire to see every soldier set before himself a lofty 
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As more eiposcd to suffering and distress ; 

Tbcnco also more sIjto to tenderness. 

— Tis be svboso law ta reason; »bo dewnds 
Upon that law as on tho best of fnctiiia ; 

■\^'nc^co m a state where men are temptetl still 
To evil for a guard against woruo lU, 

And ^^hat in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest. 

He fixes good on good alone and osscs 
To Tirtuo every triumph that ho knows , 
ir/<o if he riK to etafion of command, 

Riteabi/ open meana, and there wdt Hand 
On /(0noi(ral</e ternu or dte retire , 

And in himself pos&ess Ins own desire; 
iVbo coniiirchcnds Ins trust, and to tlie sarao 
Keepa faiOdul with a aingtencat of atm , 

And tuercloro docs not stoop, nor lie m wait 
i'oT wealth and honours, or lor uorhUy state; 

Whom they must follow, on whoso hesd must fall 
Liko showers of miuma if tlicy como at all 
Whoso jiowcrs bIic <1 round him in tho common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant iiiHueDco, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be callcu upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Ileas cn h\s joined 

Great issues good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy 03 a Lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness, hie a man iiispircil : 

And, through tho heat of coniliet, Iccps the law 
111 calmness made, and sees what he foresaw , 

Or if an tmczpcctcd coU succeed. 

Come when it wall, is equal to the nce<l 
He who, diouqh thna endued at with a tente 
Andfacwlly /or atorm and turbulenee, 

It yet a toul whoae fiKulcr bias hana 
To home/clt pieosurca and to yenile ecenet; 

Sweet xmayca I which, whereeoe'er he be, 

Arc at hia //rarl, am/»«cAyf</</«ly ' 

It ta hta daiitny paaaion to iwpme. 

More braie/or Mia, that he hath muck to foie 
***** 
IVliom neither shajKJ of danger can dismay, 

Afef d toawtfr frjppcwss fwiny— . 

* * » * * 

This IS tho happy wamor, this is ho 

"Whom every man m arms should wish to be " 


We would willingly quote tlio whole of this nohle 
Poem, but as space forbids, we can but recommend 
every soldier to read it in the volume from •which it is 
taken "We wish the same hand tliat diew the warrior 
had given us a pictuie of n fitting wife for him. 
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That neither pie^y nor domestic affection* spoil 
a soldier, we see in both classes and indinduals. Tlie 
Puritans and Covenanters fought and suffered as 
bravely as if they had owned their be-all and their 
end-aU here, and the history of America testifiesf to 
the fact that the ."Winthrops, the "Williamses, and 
others, while most loveable in all the relations of 
life, were as brave," and daring as were the ruffian 
bands of Cortes and Pixaxro. And ^Yhcre does His- 
tory sliow such bright examples of genuine heroism, 
as in the persons of the royalists of La Vendee — in 
Lesevvre ; in Hem-i Larochjacquelinc ; in their biavc 
and devoted associates, who, ndth hearts full of love 
towards God and the tendcrest domestic affections, 
rushed from the village church, or started from their 
knees on the greensward, to* stem with tlieir rude 
phalanxes the disciplined battalions of the ITational 
Guard, and met death on the field udth the serenity 
and constancy of Christian martyrs ? 

Washington’s life is hotter than a hundred homilies ; 
it may offer an useful lesson to the maitanet. How 
clearly it shows what integrity, good sense, and one- 
ness of purpose may effect. The simple land-surv'eyor 
hy his energy and honesty keeping, together the ragged 
and unwilling militia of the States, ‘training and accus- 
toming them to victory, and, having performed his 
work, retiring to private life, is an example that even 
Britons may set before themselves ; but we want not 
good and great soldiers of our o^vll land, — ^who more 

* Was Hector or was Paris the 
better solilier! There is no finer il- 
lustration — though unjiitenlional — 
of the dificrencc between the mili- 
tary husband and the military ba- 
chelor than m the pages of f l»» • 

'Fha hero of the Odyssey, too, is 
drawn as one eminent in ^ fhc 
domestic rclatious. Turning from 
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«:o tlirm H'lmpdcii, Colonel Gardiner, Adntirol, Colling* 
i\oo(l, imd a host of others? 

But a soldier, though alwijs read) for the hght, 
IS not aluajs fighting, and the hcaut) of right prin- 
ciples, and e\aUcd aims, is, that the) need not the 
stimulus of a concussion to arouse them, hut are 
operative in the dail) and hourl) details of life It 
IS here that .a Christian soldier shines, as much as 
in the conflict, and it Mould he difficult to o\er 
estim ite the influence and utilit) of a (/hod (using the 
Tvord m its nidcst sense) commanding ofliccr in the 
barrachs and the field Devoting him«elf to his pro 
fession, he "vvill ha\e an interest m ever) man under 
him, lus example miU chcch the dissolute, encourage 
the good and confiim the wavering A king among 
lus suh)ccts, a father among Ins famil), a master 
among his pupils, a ph)sician among his patients— 
the officer’s position partakes of the power, the re- 
sponsibilit) and the interest of all these positions 
A living homilj himself, ho aids by his example and 
influence the labours of those appointed to teach and 
preach, having cultualed his own mind, ho tncs to 
bestow the blessings of intellect on those under him , 
having studied the feelings and circumstances of his 
men, he can estimate then temptations, and determine 
the best means of helping them out of -nee, and into 
virtuous habits Above all, he works not for self 
gratification, or outward applause He has before 
him a rule of nght, a hope of reward, independent of 
present success , and therefore is he able to persevere 
against obloquy and failure, to go straight forward, 
“ doing with all his might wrhatever lus hand findeth 
to do ” 

But we must return to our mihtary -details "SYe 
had purposed to have offered some reiuaiks on the 
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different branches of the Staff: but our limits are 
already nearly exhausted. What we have said re- 
garding the Engineers applies even more strongly 
to the Quarter-lMaster-Generars Department j at best 
but the shadow of an Intelligence Corps, consisting 
as it does of eight or ten officers, and they not selected 
for peculiar qualifications, as linguists and surveyors, 
and not having any permanent establisliment of non- 
commissioned officers or privates imcler them. In fact, 
it may he said that with more need for an Intelligence 
Department than any army in the world, we are worse 
supplied than any other. A handful of officers, how- 
ever well qualified, does not form an establishment or 
department j and it is a cruelfy to impose on officers 
important duties, involving often the safety of armies, 
without placing efficient means at their disposal. 

When the Army of the Indus assembled at Feroze- 
poor in 1S38, we are credibly informed that Major 
Garden,, the deputy quarter-raaster-genoral, about to 
proceed in charge of his department with the expedi- 
tion, had not a single European at his disposal ; and 
not a dozen clashies. Three officers were then ajj- 
pointed, vdthout any experience as intelligencers, and 
altogether it may he said that the army marched, as 
if it did not require information ; as if the commander 
had perfect maps of the coimtry, and had some fecial 
isbidependant nf tha vh?iTiTi^\, iijc tvt- 

quainting himself with what was going on in liis 
front and on his flanks. The exertions of lilajor 
Garden are well known; and if he had been shot, as 
he possibly might have been any morning, tbe Bengal 
Division at least would have been without a Quarter- 
Master-General’s Department. Colonel Wild, it is 
well known, was sent in December, 1841, on perhaps 
as difficult and hazardous an undertaking as has, for 
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many years, been entrusted to an officer of lus rank, 
with four Eegimenta of Native Infantry and one hun- 
dred Irregular Cavalry, a Company of (xolondauze 
without guns, and one 'of Sappers (the two latter 
bemg under officers of less than two years’ standing), 
and without staff of any kind — Quarter-Blaster Gene- 
ral’s, or Commissanat Department A regimental 
officer was for the occasion appointed brigade major , 
and with him began and ended the staff of Brigadier 
"Wild, who, had he had half a dozen guns and as many 
good staff officers, might have reached Jellalabad early 
m January, 1842 , and have thereby, perhaps, averted 
the final catastrophe at Cabul To this it may be 
added, that two days before the battle of Maharajpore, 
extra estabhshments were ordered for officers in the 
field 

These are recent instances of defects in our mihtary 
o^aaization, and misapphcation of the means at our dis- 
posal , but the experience of onr mihtary readers will 
tell them, each in lus own Ime and from his own re- 
miniscences, how often an apparently tnfling deficiency 
has vitiated the exertions of a detachment Only last 
December, or Januaiy (1843-44), all Oude was alarmed 
by the report of a Nepalese invasion, and then indi- 
viduals were called upon to lend horses to move the 
guns at Lucknow , and scarce twelve months before, 
when a small party was beaten at Khytul in^the Seikh 
States withm for^ or fifty miles of Knrnanl, — one of 
onr Army Division stations — ^it was three days before 
a small force could move , it was then found that there 
was no small arm ammumtion in store, and ascertained 
that ^ European corps could not move under a fortnight 
from Sohathoo 

At that time, when both Eurnaul and Ambala were 
denuded of troops , and eveiy road was covered with 
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crowds of armed pilgrims retumiag from the Hurd- 
war Pair; the two treasuries contaming, we have 
heard, between them, not less than thirty lakhs of 
rupees, were under parties of fifty sepoys in exposed 
houses or rather sheds close to the Native towns ; 
and, extraordinary as»it may appear, 6of/i within fifty 
or a hundred yards of small forts in which they wonld 
have heen comparatively safe ; hnt into which, during 
the long years that treasnries have heen at those 
stations, it seems never to have occurred to the autho- 
rities to place them. 

The treasury at Delhi is in the city, as is the maga- 
zine ; the latter is in a sort of foit, — a very defence- 
less huUding, outside of which in the street, we under- 
stand, a party of sepoys was placed, when the news 
of the Cabal disasters arrived. TVe might take a 
circuit of the country and show how many mistakes 
we have committed, and how much impunity has em- 
boldened us in error; and how unmindful we have 
been that what occurred in the city of Cahul, may, 
some day, occur at Delhi, Benares, or Bareilly. 

It needs not our telling that improvements are 
required in the Commissariat. "We obsen'e that Bamjee 
iluU, who was a man of straw in the department 
at Bhurtpoor in 1821, died at Delhi, the other day, 
worth twenty-four lakhs of rupees ; and not long since 
one of the Calcutta papers gave a biograplucal sketch 
of hir. Beid, who in 1838 was a hungry omedwar, 
and in 1843 died worth about two lakhs of rupees, 
having been in the receipt of a salary amonnting to 
perhaps one hundred and fifty or two hundred rupees 
per month. "We recollect being amused hy the .naive 
expression that his gains were all honestly made. 
It is just possible that Hamjee Mull’s were so*, hut 
wc look on it as something highly improper that jMt. 

E 2 
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Beid, a salaried public servant, should have made 
anytlung beyond bis pay* Se took contracts, but 
be should not bave been allowed to do so; and in 
taking them be was o^y entering into partnership 
with K^ative Gomasbtalis or Principals, such as Bamjee 
Mull, Doonee Cbund, drc, who,*by combining, raised 
their cliarges on Government; and it is clear that, in 
so participating or even m being a contractor on bis 
own bottom, be became useless as an assistant to the 
Commissariat officer in checking fraud on the .part 
of other subordinates. 

TVe have repeatedly seen the cliarge of a batch of 
camels on ten rupees per month preferred by an in- 
dolent Mootusuddee to a quiet* one of thirty or forty 
rupees; the inference is, that they have a percentage 
on the grain of the animals ; and so it is throughout 
the establishment; and low rates of pay only are au- 
thorized. Commissariat officers are actually in the 
power of their subordinates; they bave not tbe means 
of paying respectable men, and being generally called 
on suddenly, they are, in self-defence, thrown on tbeir 
monied dependants or han^rs-on. . 

The whole establishment requires reform. The few 
European officers are now no check on the snhordi-* 
nates; they are, indeed, often screens; and it some- 
times occurs that a gentleman-like, inexperienced officer, 
considers it a personal offence to have it proved that his 
gomashta watered the grog, or served ont short grain. 
Commissariat officers should be carefully chosen, and 
should then be armed with sufficient anthority to do 
their duty efficiently. They have now just power 
enough to do harm — none to do good, nnless they are 
bold enough to risk their own prospects, and ‘even cha- 
racter. A. commissariat officer may easily starve an 
army and yet bear no bhime; but if he saves a detach- 
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luent from starv’ation and loses liis voiicliers, or, under 
extreme difficulties, if lie has failed to procure them, he 
is a ruined man. Ob, how much more in this, as in 
every other, department, arc forms looked to rather 
than realities j and how much does Government seem 
to prefer being robbed according to the usual forms, 
than to act on the plain principles of common sense 
that would actuate the same Government taken indi- 
vidually instead of in its collective character ! 

But we must draw our remarks to a conclusion, first 
‘ briefly recapitulating our recommendations : — 

1st. To increase the Engineer regiment, and to make 
it the nucleus of a General Staff Corps, available in 
peace for all Civil Engineering operations — giving aU 
ranks opportunities to qualify themselves for field 
duties, and by having acquired intimate acquaintance 
with the language, habits, and manners of the people, 
and the features of the country j by giving them habits 
of enquiry, and practice in such duties as they may be 
called on to perform during war. 

An immediate increase to the Engineers might be 
made by volunteers from the Line and Artillery — all 
ranks of such volunteers passing an examination in 
the requisite scientific points. Tliey might then, ac- 
cording to standing, be drafted into the present Engi- 
neer corps, or form a new' regiment of two, three, or 
more battalions. 

We advocate the more efficient officering of the Foot 
Artillery, its elevation to an equality with the Horse 
Artillery — or at least that the latter should not be 
unduly cared for to the neglect of the former. 

The Begular Cavalry shoidd have some smart Euro- 
pean dragoons attached to each troop ; the Irregulars 
should be paid in all cases the full twenty rupees per 
month ; bargeers not being admitted, unless in the case 
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of ^Native officers, ntIio zaigM each, be allowed to have 
tbeir own sons or nepbews {failing sons) as baigeers , but 
tbeir number should be limited to fonr to each officer 

"We further de«irc tha^ some regiments of Irregular 
Cavalry, and some of Native Infantry, should be com- 
manded and officered by Native^, and placed in brigade 
under Enropeans 

We would fain see the army, year after year, more 
carefully weeded of mcipablcs Age should no longer 
be the qnahfication for promotion, jeriiadars and sooba- 
dars should cither be pensioned at their homes, or be 
real and effective lieutenants and captains We have 
shown how the deserving old soldier, unqualified to he 
an officer, maj he provided for by being allowed to 
return to Ins home as a havJdar, on completion of his 
service Our army bemg, in relafaon to the country it 
has to defend, a small one, it requires that every man 
should be effective , its subalterns and Native officers 
should not be boary-headed invalids, but young and 
active men, and its field officers and commanders should 
not be worn oyit valehidmaidans We need hardly say 
that, gallantly as the army has ever behai ed, and much 
as it Jias done, more might often have been effected, at 
less expense of life and treasure, if a few years could 
have been tahen from the ages of all ranl^s We hare 
all experience before u? in proof that great nuhtaiy 
achievements have been generally performed by young 
armies, under young leaders , Hannibal and Napoleon 
had conquered Italy before they could have been brevet 
captams m the Company’s army, at as early ah a<^e the 
victories of Cffisar were gamed, and at an equally early 
age Alexander had conquered the w orld Forty years 
ago the victories of the Great DuXe were gamed m 
Indn, ana happilj lie js still 0841) at tile head of tlie 
Bntisli army , and we doubt if the ages of all the gene- 
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rals commandiDg divisioas tinder "W^ellington, or against 
him, in the Peninsula, tvonld amount, in the aggregate, 
to the ages of an equal nnmher of captains of the Ben- 
gal army ; and this, he it rememhered, in a climate 
where Europeans are old men at foriy ; and where, as 
there are hut few of Us, those few should he of the 
right sort, and full of energy# mental and physical. 

Tlie location in strength of Europeans in the Hills — 
lia\ing good roads and carriage hy land and water for 
at lejist a portion of them always ready— is another of 
our schemes j as it is also our hearty desire to see the 
commissioned ranks of the army opened to them, and 
hope no longer shut out from the inmates of the bar- 
racks, The better education of European children, and 
colonization on a small* scale, under restrictions, is a 
jpart of this scheme. 

The attachment of Native Companies to European 
Eegiments as posts of honour, or, at any rate, the per- 
manent brigading of different classes of troops, seems to 
us highly desirable, as likely to enhance the good feel- 
ing of jdl, improve the tone of the sepoys and soften 
the asperities of Europeans. 

The greater mixture of classes in our Native army 
wo also hold to ho desirable, so as never to give a 
designing Brahmin the opportunity of misleading a 
whole regiment. Instant and full enquiry into every 
of discontent or disaffection we hold to he of vi6ij! 
moment — no glossing over to save individual feelings 
or what is ^vrongly considered to save the credit of the 
service. No army in the world has been at all times 
uithout taint ; but wberc insubordination or dictation* 
once was permitted — or donatives resorted to, where 
summar}’’ punisluncnt should have been inflicted — that 
army soon mastered their Government. 

Vfe would make the Staff of the army, in all its 
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brandies, efficient , keep at •'O and practise it, ^rhilc 
opportunity offere during peace, so that it may bo 
alvrays ready for ivar Wc would have a baggage 
train , and precise orders ftat sJiouM be obeyed as to the 
aniount of carnage and servants and camp-follovrers, 
w liicli under all circumstances oh service should accom- 
pany our armies "Wo shonld not take mobs of hangers- 
on, or the luxuries of the capital, into the field, .and it 
should he understood to be as much, the duty of all 
ranks to obey orders in such matters, as in doing their 
duty when actually imder fire 

We can see many advantages in' having the tliree 
armies of Bengal, Madras, and Bomha} , united into one 
Indian armj , Innng one Commander in Chief and one 
General Staff, having rates of pay, equipments, and hll 
else as far as pos«ibIe, assimilated, and having /aw 
Commanders of the Forces with subordinato Major- 
Generals, all liaaing sufficient authonty to order and 
finally dispose of many matters of detail that now go to 
Army Head-quarters, and some that cannot now be 
there settled, with tlie power of bnnging up the bulk 
of the Madras Cavalry and a portion of their otlier 
branches to our Noiih'West ProMuces, wlule the 
Bengal Piesidency might send down .a few Hative 
Infantry Bcgiments to the central stations — all being 
on the <iamc footing as to p ly and hatta, &-C ^tucli 
good woidd thus accrue to the sonice Emulation 
between the natives of different proainccs would he 
excited and the d.anger of combination be greatly les- 
sened 

‘Wc ba\c necessarily but glanced at the various 
brandies of our noble armj We have not forgotten 
our own deep personal interest in its honour and w cl- 
f iTc ; but as x\ c hold that our presence in India depends, 
in no small measure, on the contentedness and happi- 
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ness of otir native soldier}, xve liave prominentl} put 
forth nrliat lias long been our opinion, that sometbing 
more is -wanted for the sepoy than that at the age of 
sixiy be should, by po‘?sibrlity, reach the ranh of Suha- 
dar Major, and -^vith it the first class of Sirdar Bahadoor 
Doubtless such hope and expectation is sufficient to 
influence nine out of ten of our sepoys , but it is for 
the tenth we want a stimulus, for the man of bettei 
education, the superior character, the bold and danng 
spirit that disdains "to h\e for ever m subordinate place , 
and it is for such n c firmly believe that is absolutely 
leqmred some new grade where, -nithout om nsking the 
supremac} of European authont) , he may obtain com- 
mand and exert in our behalf those energies and talents 
nluch under the present system are too liable to be 
brought into tlie scale agamst ns Commands of Irre- 
gular Corps, Jagheers, -htles, civil honours, pensions to 
the second and third generation, are among the 
measures we -nonld advocate for such characters, ■i\lule 
we would give the invahd pensions, at earlier periods 
and under increased advantages, to men who had dis- 
tingtushed themsehes m the field or by any peculiar 
merit m (quarters For all such and such only there 
should be medals and orders, and not for whole regi- 
ments who maj liave happened to be in the field on 
a particular daj 

Much reform is required m the l^atiie Arm}, but 
still more in the Enropean branch of the service The 
sjstem of terror Ins long enough been tned and been 
found -v. anting, the system that filled the American 
na-vy -with Bntish 'tailors and drove the floner of the 
IVencli army into the ranks of their enemies, and that 
daily dnves many Europeans m India, who under dif- 
ferent circumstances might turn out good soldiers, tp 
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suicide, and to tlie liigh road, should at once be ex- 
ploded. Under a better regime our Europeans, instead 
of enacting the part of highwaymen, might be reqdered 
as available to purposes of peace as of war, and be as 
well conducted during one period as another. "With 
commissions open to the ablest, and subordinate staff 
employment after certain periods to all the well- 
behaved ; with aids to study and to rational amusement 
in barracks, instead of eternal drills, whose beginning 
and end is to torment and disgust men witb a noble 
service, how much might he doiTc with the materials at 
our command, and how much would our Govemment 
he strengthened and the value of every individual 
European’s services bo enhanced ’ 

To raise men from the ranks, we feel, ■will be con- 
sidered a terrible innovation, but we have not ourselves 
as a body of officers been so long emancipated from de- 
grading restrictions that wc should not have^somc fellow- 
feeling for our brother soldiers. Argument is not re- , 
quired in the matter ; common sense dictates the mea- 
sure. All history teaches its practicability } tbe Eoman 
Legionary, nay the barbarian auxiliary, lived to lead the 
armies of the empire ; almost every one of Napoleon’s 
marshals rose from the ranks, and at tliis day and Avith 
all the preventions of aristocracy and moneyed interests, 
scarcely less than a fifth of Her Alajesty’s army, is 
officered hy men -who rose from the ranks. Indeed, 
iWc oiSserved' not 
le«s than six staff-serjeants promoted to Ensigncics, 
Adjutancics or Quarter-Masterships in a single gazette; 
but it is rcscn'cd to the army of n Company of merchants 
that her sentinels should bo blackballed — should be 
driven with the l3«h instead of led by consideration and 
common sense. 
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"Wonderful indeed is it, tliat this subject should have 
been left for our advocacy, and that, situated as we are 
in the midst of a mighty military population, we should 
fail to see the necessiiy— the common prudence — of 
turning our handful of Europeans to the best advantage; 
and that while we foster the Native, we degrade our 
o^vn countrymen. Drive away hope from the former, 
make transportation, or death, a boon — a haven to the 
heart-broken or desperate sepoy ; and then see whether 
the lash will be required in the Native army as well as 
the European. "We would not abate a jot nf discipline 
■with the one or the other; each should be taught his 
duty thoroughly, which at present he seldom is : he 
should be a good marksman or swordsman according to 
the branch of his service, and until ho is master of his 
weapon, he should be kept at drill ; but there should he 
no after drill and parades to men out of mischief — 
to disgust them ■with their duty. They should have as 
much of exercise and instruction as should keep them 
practised and able soldiers, and their lives should be 
rendered happy, that they might remain ■willing and 
contented ones. The lash should be reserved for mutiny, 
desertion, and plunder — for Natives, as well as Europeans 
— and while the wortliless and incorrigible are thus 
dealt ■srith according to their deserts, the indifferent 
soldier should be encouraged to become a‘ good one ; and 
the -best bo rewarded according to their abilities by pro- 
motion to the non-commissioned Staff, and the commis- 
sioned ranks ; and by comfortable provision in old ago 
in climates suited to their constitution. 

We cannot expect to hold India for ever. Let us so 
conduct ourselves in our civil and militarj’ relations as 
when the connection ceases, it may do so, not ^vith con- 
vulsions, but with mutual esteem and affection; and 
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that England maj then have in India a noble ally, en- 
lightened and brought into the scale of nations under 
her guidance and fostering care 


Kote. — ^I n an article on tLc mili- 
tary defence of the countiy, it is 
obnoos that some detailed notice 
should have been taken of eo im- 
portant a point, as the means of 
r*i id locomotion. Wchadtioto\eT 
looked it , but the fubjcct 15 too in- 
teresting and too important to bo 
lightly tonched upon in a rough de- 
sultory article, hko the foregoing, 
vhich assures not (Q teach but to 
Fuggat. A small force, which <nn 
be tnoTcd, at an hoar’s notice, froci 
one part of the country to another, 
with a cclcnty that will disconcert 
the measures of an enemy— be the 
hostile Janonstration from without 
or within— u of more real scmcc in 
the deftnee of the country, than an 
OTcrgrown, cumbrous anuy, which 
eanuot be put in motion’ without 
tauch difficulty and much delay To 
attain thu grnt end, it u not only 
ncecssaiy that our troops should be 
prepared to mote, but that they 
sboultl hare good r^s along whicn. 
to more. Kow roads and bridge*—” 
we are uttering but a tnte common- 
place— ere excellent things, not poly 


as they strengthen our pos’tion, but 
as they conduce to the prosperity of 
the cotintTT — they are blessings to 
all, and no mean part of the real 
tr^th of a nation In a mibtaiy 

S mt of %^cw they are of incalca- 
)lc ralue , and when the conntrr 
IS not only intersected with good 
roads, but boasts of at least one 
railroad along the main line, from 
the «ea to the nor western boun- 
dary , when our nrers are spannol 
at the mo«t imporbint points with 
Indgcs, and ever alirt with magic 
stcamsliips then will it be found 
that our army of a quarter of a mil- 
lion IS equal, in ml etre igth, to au 
army of a niUion of men , and that. 
With this faahty of tran/porLsg 
troops and stores to any girca point 
—of conccnlnling a largo army, 
With an the muniments of war, in a 
few hours— we hare acquired an 
amount of inthtaiT strength, the 
mere prestigo of which will be auf- 
Rcicnt to overawe our enemies, and 
toreenre an enduring and honour- 
able peace 
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No portion of India has been more discussed in 
England than Onde. Affglianistan and the Punjab 
are modem* questions, but, for half a centuiy, country 
gentlemen have been possessed of a vague idea of a 
province of India, nominally independent in its home 
relations, but periodically used as a wet nurse to 
relieve the difficulties of the East India Company’s 
finances.* The several attacks •that were made on 
"Warren Hastings, Lord Wellesley, and the Marquis’ 
of Hastings, have all served to keep up the interest 
of the Oude question. Scarcely had the case of the 
plundered Begums and flagellated eunuchs been decided, 
and the folios of evidence elicited by Warren Hastings' 
trial been laid before the public, than proceedings 
scarcely less voluminous appeared regarding the ter- 
ritorial cessions extorted by Lord Wellesley. These 
were followed in turn by attacks on Lord Hastings’ 
loan measures, with the several vindications of his 
Lordship’s policy. We are among those Tmfashionahle 
people who consider that politics and morals can never 
he safely separated ; that an honest private individual 

• “The King of Oudo's Sauce” “JIan for Galway” tells ua that 
has found its way into London “The King of Oude is mighty 
shops, and eyea Charles O’Malley’s ptoui” 
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must necessarily be an honest official], and vice versa; 
but wo confess tliat wo have been stnwgared'by a study 
of Oude transactions, ilost assuredly Warren Hastings, 
Lord Tcignmoutb, I/ord Wellesley, !Lord Hastings, and 
Lord Auckland would never have acted in private 
•life, as tlioy did in the capacity of Governors towards 
prostrate Oude. Lord "W. Bcntinck, and Lords Com- 
Tvallis, i\rinto, and EDenborongli, appear to have been 
the only Govemors-Gencral who did not take advantage 
of the weakness of that country t© dismember it or 
increase its burdens. 

Jhc eariYesi} cjif&rrdbr agirms^ «9ucfe was TFarren 
Hastings, ifr. Glcig imdcrtakcs to give a true and 
correct picture of Mr. Ha-stings’ private character and 
public administration. With the. former wo have here 
nothing to do, bcj*ond remarking that tlio very lax* 
morality of the clerical biographer, ^vhcn treating of 
domestic life, ritiates his testimony^ renders his 
judgment on questions of pxiblic justice valueless. 
Mr. Glcjg’.s theory, moreover, tliat the wrong which 
is done for the* public good is a justifiable %vrong, 
lends to upset the wliolc doctrine of Eight. * Wlien 
ho vindicates his hero 15y asserting that, “if Mr. Hast- 
ings wa.s corrupt, it was to ndvaneo the interests of 
England that he practised his corruption,” and proceeds 
jn a similar strain, of what he seems to consider ex- 
culpation, he asperses the illustrious person ho would 
defend, far more than do Mr. ITastirjgs’ worst enemies. 
We have a higher opinion of Hastings than his bio- 
grapher ajipears to liavc had, but wo have a very 
different opinion from that of !Mr. Glcig regarding 
the duty of a Governor-General. Thorough-going 
vindication, such as Mr. Gleig’s, does far more injuiy* 
to the nieinoiy of a sagacious and far-seeing, though 
unscrupulous, ruler like Warren Hastings, than all 
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the Yehement denuneiations of lilill tlie Hstorian. 
Oude afibrds hut a discreditable chapter in our Indian 
annals, and furnishes a fearful warning of the lengths 
to which a statesman may be carried, when once he 
substitutes expediency and his own view of public 
advantage, for the simple rule of right and nTong.- 
The facts famished by every writer on Oude affairs, 
all testify to the same point, that British interference 
with that Province has been as prejudicial to its Court 
and people as it has been disgraceful to the British 
name. To quote the words of Colonel Sutherland, 
an able and temperate writer, “there is no State in 
India with whose Government we have interfered so 
systematically and so uselessly as with that of Oude.” 
He most justly adds, “this interference has been more 
in favour of men than of measnres ; a remarh, by the 
way, applicable to almost every case in winch our 
Government has intermeddled with Native States.” It 
is through such measures that Moorshedahad, Tanjore, 
and Arcot, have perished beneath our hands. Nagpoor 
we were obliged to nurse for a time; Hyderabad is 
again ‘^in articulo mortis,” and hlysorc is nnder strict 
medical treatment. At Sattaraf we are obliged to put 
down the puppet we had put up. Kholapore, another 
principality of our fostering, has, for nearly a twelve- 
month, given employment for more troops than its 
revenues will pay in twenty years. Already, „and 
almost before the ink of the subsidiary treaty is diy, 
the regular troops at Gwalior have been employed 
in police duties. The Minister of our selection has 
had his life ^threatened ; and we are, again, in the pre- 
dicament of being pledged to support a Government 
whose misdeeds we cannot effectually control, Ih 
short, wherever we turn, we see written in distinct 
characters the blighting influences of our interference. 
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The only nmnixed advantage of despotism is its 
energy, arising firom its indivisibility. An able and 
virtnons despot may dispense happiness ; the same 
ruler, saddled not only \rith a htinister but "with a 
Eesident, can only diffuse wretchedness. JHe has no 
possible motive for exertion. He gets no credit for liis 
good acts, and he is not master in his own country. 
Much casuistry was expended, some years ago, on the 
defence of the Dewani and Double-government system, 
which was, at best, but one of the poor cloaks of expe- 
diency, and was gradually thrown off as our strength 
increased The subsidiary and protected system is, 
if possible, worse. If ever there Sras a device for 
insuring mal-govemment, it is that of a native ruler 
and minister, both relying on foreign bayonets, and 
directed by a British Resident. Even if aU three were 
able, virtuous, and considerate, still the wheels of 
Government could hardly move smoothly. If it be 
difficult to select one man, European or Native, with 
all the requisites for a just adr^istrator, where are 
three, who can, and will, work together, to he found? 
Each of the three may work incalculable miscliief, 
but no one of them can do good if thwarted by the 
others. It is almost impossible, for the Minister to be 
faitliful and submissive to his Prince, and at the same 
time honest to the British Government ; and how 
rarely is the European officer to he found who, with 
ability to guide a Native State, has the discretion 
and good feeling to keep himself in the background — 
■ to prompt and sustain every salutary measure within 
Ids reach, while he encourages the Ruler and ilinister 
by giving them all the credit — to be the adviser and 
not tbe master — to .forget self in the good of the 
People and of the protected Sovereign ! Human nature 
affords few such men, and therefore, were there no 
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other reason, vre should he chary of our interference. 
From Tanjore to Gwalior the system has been tried 
and evcx^'^vhere has ecjually failed. In Oude each nev 
reign has required a new treaty to patch up the system. 
Having little legitimate scope for ambition, the sove- 
reigns have alternately employed themselves in amass- 
ing and in squandering treasure. The hoards of Saadut 
Ally ^ were divided among fiddlers and huflbons : the 
penurious saidngs of the late Hing have been little 
more creditably emplo 3 'ed by bis successor; and the 
Government of Oude, like that of the Deccan, is no^v 
as bankrupt in purse as in character. And yet tliere 
are men who advofiate interference with Hativo Stiites 1 
Satisfied as we are of the evils of the system, and de- 
sirous, by a record of the past, to offer a beacon for the 
future, wo shall present a brief sketch of Oude affairs, 
and will then venture to suggest the policy which, 
under CMsting circumstances, appears fittest for our 
Government to adopt. 

We irill first briefly set before our readers a sketcli of 
the kingdom of Oude, as it was and as it is 

Ajoodhya, or Oude, is* celebrated in Hindoo legends 
as the kingdom of Dasaratha, the father of Hama, who 
extended his conquests to Ceylon, and subdued that 
island. The Mahommedan invaders at an early period 
conquered Oude, and it remained, with fewer changes 
itliar aolinn^/- lUiy' oitlw~jntfviui.tr mr liubgrru' 

portion of the Mogul empire until tho dissolution of 
that unwieldy Government. Under the Delhi Kings, 
the Soubadaree, including what are now the British 
districts of Gomckporc and Azimghur, comprehended 
an area about one-fourth greater than the limits of the 
present kingdom. Abulfazel states, that “ the length, 
from Sircar Goruckpore to Eonoje, includes 135 coss; 
and the breadth, from the northern mountains Sed- 
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delipore to tlio Soobali of Allahabad, comprises IIB 

COSS.” ^ . XI 

During the decadence of the Delhi empire, e 
Viziers Saadut Klian and Sufder Jung, each employed 
his power, as minister of the pageant King, to increase 
the bounds of the Oude Ticeroyaltj. Both cast greedy 
glances on Eohilcund, and Sufder Jung made many at- 
tempts at its acquisition ; hut it was not till the, time 
of Shooja-oo-dowlah that it became subject to Oude. 
The dominions of that priucc, when he first came in 
contact with the British Government, extended over 
the .greatest portion of Souhah Allahabad, including 
the districts of Benares and Ghazepoor, While our 
troops defended Allahabad and Oude proper, be took 
advantage of the absence of the hlahrattahs in the 
Deccan to seize and occupy the middle. Doab, or dis- 
tricts of Futtehpoor, Cawnpoor, Etawah, and Mynpoo- 
ree, close up to Agra. During the ensuing year, 
Colonel Champion’s brigade, by tbe decisive battle of 
Kntterab, near Bareilly, placed the province of the 
Eohilcund at his feet, mid enabled liim to seize Fur- 
ruckabad as a fief. Thus Shoojah-oo-dowlah not only 
owed liis existence as a sovereign to the clemency, or 
perhaps to the fears, of his conquerors after the battle 
of Buxar, hut his subsequent accessions of territory 
were tbc fruits of British prowess. He left his suc- 
cessor a territory paying nnuunlly not less than three 
millions of money, and capable of yielding double that 
sum. On tbe conquest of Eohilcund, in 1774, he at 
first rented that province at two millions ; but it yearly 
' deteriorated, so that not a quarter of that amount was 
obtained from it when ceded to the British in 1801. 
The cessions then made were estimated at 1,35,23,474 
rupees, or, in romid numbers, at one aud a third million 
of money, heing* above half the Oude possessions ; hut, 
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by improvement and good management, the Ceded Dis- 
tricts can scarcely jdeld, at the present time, less than 
two and a half millions. The area of the Oude re- 
served dominions is estimated to contain 23,923 square 
miles. They are hoimded on the Korth and N. E. hy 
the hTepal mountains; South and S.IV.' by the River 
Ganges j East and S. E. by the British districts ‘of 
Qoruchpore, Azimghur, Jnanpoor, and Allahabad ; and 
"West by Rohilcund. Tlie kingdom is very compact, 
averaging about two hundred miles in length hy oito 
hundred and twenty in hreadlh. Lucknow, the capital, 
in N. latitude 26* 61', and longitude 60* 60', is admi- 
rably situated on the navigable river Goomtee, nearly 
in the centre of the kingdom. The Onde dominions 
form' an almost unbroken plain. The general flow of 
the rivers is towards the south-east. Tlio Ganges, the 
Gogra, the Sai, and the Goomtee, are all na^^gable 
throughout their respective courses within the Oude 
territory j but ov-*ing to the long unsettled state of the 
country, and the impositions practised on traders, the 
last three are little used; and, even on the Ganges, few 
boatmen lilce to frequent the Oude -bank, for fear of 
being plundered in one shape or another. Tlie popu- 
lation is estimated at three millions, four-fiftlis of 
whom, 'perhaps, are Hindoos, and they furnish the 
best-disciplined infantry in India. Tlnee-fourths of 
the Bengal Ifl'afive Infantry come from Onde, and re- 
cruiting parties from Bombay are sometimes seen to the 
east of the Ganges. 

A few remark on the past and present capital of 
Oude, the only part of their dominions which Indian' 
rulers much regard, will not be out of place here. 

The ancient city of Ajoodhya, which either receives 
its name from the province, or gives itS^own name to it, 
must, even from present appearances, have been a place 
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of prodigious- extent, tliougli ure do not pledge ourselves 
to the precise accuracy of flie dimensions given b}' Abid- 
fazel, vrlio states its lengtli at 1 48 coss, and its breadth 
at 3G coss Ajoodhya is a place of Hindoo pilgrimage, 
and IS situated on the south side of the river Gogra, in 
N latitude 2G'’ 4S', and H longitude 62“ 4/ Its ruins 
still extend along the banks of the stream, till they 
meet the modern, but alrcadj decajed, citj' of Tyzabad 
This last tonai, Slioojah-oo-don lah made Ins capital, 
and adorned uith some fine buildings, but it ivas 
abandoned by bis succe‘?sor, Asopli oo doulnh, and has 
consequently fallen into decay, and bears little trace 
of any former magnificence Lneknou, tlio present 
capital, consists of an old and a new citj, adjoining 
each other, the former, like other native touns, is 
filthy, ill chained, and ilUvenlilated The modem city, 
situated along the south bank, of tbe nver Goomtoe, is 
strikingly difierent, consisting of broad and airy streets, 
and contaming tlic Koyal Palaces and gardens, tho 
principal Jfussulraan religious building's, the British 
Eesidcncy, and the houses of the vanous English 
officers connected ivith tho Court Tins part of Euck- 
now IS both curious and splendid, and altogether un- 
like tlie other great towns of India, whether Hindoo 
or Mahommedan There is a strange dash of European 
architecture among its oriental buildings Travellers 
have compared ^the place to Moscow and to Constant!- 
iiople, and we can easily tancy the resemblance Gilded 
domes, surmounted by the crescent , tall, slender pil- 
lars , lofty colonnades , houses that look as if they had 
been transplanted from Eegent Street, iron railings 
and balustrades, cages, s£)ran containing wild beasts, 
others filled with "strange, bnght birds,” gardens, 
fountains, . and cjpresg trees , -elephants, camels, and 
horses , gilt litters and English barouches , all these 
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form a dazzling picture. "Wo oncc'obscn'ed afc Luck- 
now a royal carriage drawn by eight elephants, and 
another by twelve horses. Yet, brilliant and pic- 
turesque as Lucknow is, still there is n puerility and 
v.*ant of stability about it, characteristic enough of its 
monarchs. The Shah Nujeef, or royal Iniam-bara, forms 
a striking feature in the group of buildings, lialf Trank, 
half Asiatic, that meets the eye, after passing through 
the Eoom-i-durwaza,^ a gateway, said to be\btiilt on 
the model of one at Constantinople. The Imam-hara 
is a lofty and well-proportioned building. Hamilton 
gives the dimensions of the centre room as 107 feet 
long, by 52 wide ; but its contents resemble those of a 
huge aiiction room* or toy-shop, where the ’onl5* object 
is^ to stow away as much incongmons splendour as pos- 
sible. Mirrors, cbandelicfs, gigantic candlesticks, ban- 
ners, manuscripts, brocades, weapons of all sorts, models 
of buildings, gaudy pictures, and a thousand other 
things, all bespeak’ a ruler who possesses ucalth, with- 
out laiowing how to employ it. That this is no mere 
vague assertion oiir readers will believe, from the fact 
that Asoph-oo-doulah expended £150,000 sterling on 
cloublc-banelled guns, a million of money on mirrors 
and chandeliers, and lfi0,000 gold niohms, or £320,000, 
on a single taziah.f 

The Tureed Buksh palace is a place of some interest. 
Xnib'Ub’', 'nisurrudcnni'v?iiidii 

has occurred during our connection ^vith Oude. The 
event, though recent, is comparatively forgotten, . for 
the tumult was promptly crushed. With less energetic 
measures there might have been a rehearsal of the 
Cahul tragedy. On the -night of the 7th July, 1837, 
when Husseer-oo-deen expired, the Badshahi Begum 

* Gate of Room or Coajtanti- t Model of the Tomb of the Jlar- 
* nople. . tj r Hoossein. 
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forcibly placed on the throne the boy Moona Jjln. 
During the twelve hours' tumult that ensued, the Resi- 
dent, his suite, and the rightful heir to the throne, 
were all in the hands of an infuriated mob. Armed 
soldiers with lighted torches and lighted matclilocks 
in their hands, held possession of the palace, stalked 
throughout its premises, and spared no threats against 
the British authorities, if they did not assent to the 
installation of their creature, Moona Jan. The nearest 
succour had to come five miles from the cantonment. « 
Five companies of sepoys, with four guns, however, 
soon arrived TheBesident managed to join his friends 
He then gave the insurgents one quarter of au hour’s 
grace, '^^len that had expired, the guns opened, — a 
few rounds of grape were thrown into the disorderly 
mass, who thronged the palace and its enclosures. 
Morning dawned on an altered scene j the rioters had 
succumbed or dispersed; tbo dead were removed; tho 
palace was cleared out ; and, by ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, the aged, infir m, and trembling heir to the crown 
was seated on the throne, that, at midnight, had been 
occupied by the usurper. The Resident placed the 
crown on the new kiug’s head, and the event was 
announced to the people of Lucknow by the very gnns 
which a few hours before had carried death and con- 
sternation among the Oude soldiery. 

The Fureed Buksh palace is built close to the Goom- 
t'ee, and, viewed from ffie opposite side of that river, has 
a very pleasing effect. But within, there is nothing to 
satisfy the eye or the mind Enormous sums have 
been expended in decorating the rooms, hut all these 
luxuries give the idea of having been collected from 
the love of possessing, not from the desire of using, . 
them. The apartments are so crammed that there is 
no judging of their height or proportion. The 
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cottaming the throne is long and has a dismal appear- 
ance. It is laid out after the European fashion, -with 
glass windows and scarlet clo& curtains, hut these, are 
dirty, -musty, and moth-eaten. Tlie throne itself must 
he of great value ; it is a large, square seat, raised several 
steps from the grodnd. The Mdes are, if we rememher 
rightly, of silver, richly chased, and gilt, set with a pro- 
fusion of precious stones. Of these, many were plim- 
dered during the insurrection-mentioned above; as they 
. have not been replaced, the throne, with all its splen- 
dours, partakes of the prevailing air of incompleteness. 

The neighbourhood of Eucknow, still more than its 
interior, differs from other cities of Hindoostan. At^ 
Pelhi, Agra, and elsewhere, one is struck with the bleak, 
desolate aspect of the country, up to the very walls. 
Lucknow, on the contrary, is surroimded by gardens, 
parks, and villas, belonging to the King and his nobles. 
Besides ^these, there is the fine park and house of Con- 
stantia, the property of tlie late General Martine. The 
life and death of tlds soldier of fortune, ai*e illustrative 
of Indian, and especially of Oude, politics. Ho be- 
queathed £100,000 to found a school at Calcutta to be 
called La Martiniere, and a sum nearly equal in amount 
for a like institution at Lucknow. Martine’s will shows 
Iiis estimate of Saadut Ali’s conscience. He dreaded 
lest his estate of Constantia, where he intended the 
school to be built, should be seized by the ITawab after 
his death. A Mussulman might riolate property, and 
even frustrate charitable intentions, but he woiid re- 
verence u grave. Tl\e General, therefore, ordered that 
his own body should bo interred in one of thenmder- 
ground apartments of his l^ousc, thus consecrating the 
whole budding as a tomb. The buildings*intended for 
the Lucknow- charitable institution are 'now, after the 
lapse of nearly half a century, in progress of erection j 
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and we hope ere long to see the Lucknow llartiniere 
diffusing the blessings of education through the Oudc 
territory 

The sod of Oude is generally fertile, though light , 
when properly cultivated and watered, it is capable of 
producing all crops Not only are nee, wlieat, barlej , 
with the many kind of vetches and oil plants, gromi, 
but opium, sugar cane, and indigo are produced From 
the numerous large rivers and numberless small streams, 
as nell as tbe proximity of water in wells, imgation, 
that first necessary to the Indian farmer is easy and 
cheap Indeed^ in no division of India has nature done 
more for the people , in none has man done less Else 
where, famine, cholera and the invaders’ swords have 
reduced gardens to wastes, bnt to no snch causes can 
the progressive deterioration of Oude ho attnhuted 
For eighty )cars the country has not knoum foreign 
war , the fcrtihty of the soil and its fanhbes. of im- 
gation have usually averted from this province the 
fimmcs that have desolated other parts of the country , 
and its general saluhntj js not to be surpassed by any 
portion of India ‘What then has laid waste whole 
ihstricts, driven the inhabitants to emigration, or, still 
worse, compelled them, like beasts of pie^, to take 
lefuge in the forests and abandon their liabitations to 
the stranger and to tbe bcensed plunderer^ Tbe answer 
IS easily giaen A double Government An irrespon- 
s\ble rvder, ridden by w powerless pro consul 

It ma} seem that wc are exaggerating the evils of the 
system Theoretically, it might be argued that a Kmg, 
freed from all fear of foreign aggression, secured from 
domestic insurrection, and commanding a large, and 
what might ho an nnenenmhei^d revenue, would have 
leisure for the duties of a good ruler, and would make 
it his ambition to leave some record of Imnsglf m the 
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grateful remembrance of liis people. Experience, how- 
ever, proves that slavcrj-, even tliougb its fetters may bo 
concealed or gilded, works the same miscliievous etfects 
on nations as on individuals. Independent freedom of 
action is as necessary to dcvelope the powers of the 
mind” as those of the body. The Homan system veiy’ 
much resembled that which lias hitherto prevailed in 
British India. The Homan ^ro^'inccs were gradually 
broken into the yoke. TIic .subject lungs, shorn m 
their independence, and bereft of all means of good go- 
vernment, were continued for a time, until each volun- 
. tarily surrendered liis load of care, or until the outraged 
people called aloud for absorption. Tliatwhicli was the 
result of a systematic plan with Home, lia^ arisen chiefly 
from a fortuitous combination of circumstances with 
Great Britain. During our weakness, wo made treaties 
that have been a dead weight on our strength. These 
original arrangements have often dishononred us, and 
have generally proved grievous to our proteges. 
Human nature is much the' same in the East as in the 
West. The same principle holds good with nations ns 
with indiriduals. The man, whether king or scr\’ant, 
who has no feans, has no hopes. Tlio man who is not 
called on for exertion must bo almost morc'tliah mortal 
if he bestir himself We see the principle daily exem- 
plified: the cliild born to competence seldom distin- 
guishes Jrimsei/ in life, u'liiZc Wic beggar stripling often 
reaches the top of the ladder. ' Subject States and gua- 
ranteed rulers, now as of old, verify the same remark; 
and no better example can be offered than -that of Oude. 
It* has had men of more than average ability, and of at 
least average worth, 'as rulers and ministers, who, if left 
to themselves, would luive been compelled in self-defence, 
to show some consideration for the people they governed. 
Failing to do so, their exactions would have called into 
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play the rectifying principle of Asiatic monarchies, and 
the Dynasty of Saadut Khan i^ould long smce have be- 
come extmct But, protected by Bntish bayonets, the 
degenerate rulers have felt ‘secure to mdulge in all the 
vices generated by their condibon , sacnficmg able the 
■welfare of their subjects and the character of the lord 
paramount 

Our arrangements, m Oude as elsewhere, have been 
■fhe more mischievous because thej hive been mvanably 
incomplete Lord Wellesley’s great measure was a most 
arbitrary one, but, if thorouglily earned out, in the 
spirit m which it was conceived, would only have in- 
jured one individual Saadut Ali, alone^ would have 
suffered, his subjects would have gained by it But 
unhappily, m Oude, as in other parts of India, one Go- 
vernor General and one Agent decrees and others carry 
out, or rather fail to carry out, their views Not only 
does no systematic plan of action pre'niil, hnt no such 
thing as a general sysfem of pohey is recognised The 
only portion of Lord Wellesley’s • treaty that vras 
thoroughly earned out, was that of mcreasmg the suh 
sidy to 135 lakhs, and seizmg temtory to cover this 
enormously increased subsidy In all other points, we 
played fast and loose, gomg on the usual seesaw 
practice winch depends so much on the digestion of the 
local Besident and the pohej of the Governor General 
of the day Saadut All, according to all report, was an 
extremelj able, and naturally by no means an ill dispo'^ed, 
man Learned, intelhgent, and studious, he vas one of 
the few rulers of Oude who have been personally capable 
of managing their country, and jet, practically, he nnos 
more meddled vath than even his siUy predecessor, and 
a erj much ;iiore so than the siUiest of his successors 
Tlie Bnti«h Goaemment came to the reformation of 
Saadut All’s admmistfation antli dirty hands They 
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commenced l3y depriYing him of lialf his dominions, and 
could therefore hardly expect that their advice regard- 
ing the remainder should he Idndly taken. ITor was it 
SO; Saadut Ali’s talents were henceforth employed in 
obtaining all the advantage he could from the Eesident’s 
presence, and in.procuring from him the use of British 
troops to collect his revenue3,~while, at the same time, 
he freated liim and his advice with all the neglect and 
dislike that he dared to show. The consequence wasi 
that the British Government and its Agent were wearied 
out, and failed to enforce the \ery pro\Tsion of the treaty 
which, at all hazards, should have been primarily’ at- 
tended to. In the acquisition of one-half the Oude ter- 
ritory we seemed to forget that we had become respon- 
sible for the good management of the other half. Hav- 
ing secured our' subsidy, wc not only abandoned the 
people of the reserved Oude dominions, but lent our 
bayonets to fleece them; and.Saadut Ali, who, under a 
different system, might have consecrated his energies to 
the improvement of his country, lived merely to extract 
every possible rupee from his rack-rented people. It is 
hardly a stretch of imagination to conceive liini delibe- 
rately “blackening the British character by the use he 
made of their name in revenge for his •wrongs, real 
and supposed. Mr. Maddock has recorded, that '*His 
temper was soured by the perpetual opposition (thus) 
eugendereds and his rMe.;thQu^K\d^aimuA 
was disfigured by cruelty and rapacity.” 

Such is the present misrule of Oude that,* odious as 
was the revenue system of S.aadut -Ali, it is now* remem- 
bered -with considetablo respect. Doctor Butter re- 
peatedly refers to his reign as the period wlien there 
was some law in the land, “hut since h^ death, no 
court of justice has been held by the Hawabs, and 
the Chuckledars attend to nothing but ‘ finance.” ' 
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Purther on ho says, “During tlie lejgn of Saadut Ali, 
a single cannon sliot could not be fired by a Cliuckledai 
witbout bemg followed by immediate enqniiy from 
LucLnow as to its cause now a ChucUedar may 
continue firing for a month without question ” Again, 
“Since the death of Nawab Saidut Ali, in 1814, no 
lease has been granted for more than one year ” Thus 
the period which, not only the Ecsident of the day, but 
the Mihtaiy Officeis employed m Oude designated as a 
reign of terror, is now remembered as one of compa- 
rative mercy and tranquilhty Saadut Ah, being a man 
of abihty, plundered for himself, liis imbecile successors 
sufiei their minions to de\astate the land Under 
Saadut Ah there was one t 3 n.ant, now there aro at least 
as many as there are local officers Saadut Ah left his 
dimgeons full of his ck anuls, and fourteen millions of 
money and jewels in Iiis coffers 

Sii John Malcolm somewhere remarks that the qinihty 
of a Native Government may he estimated by the cha- 
racter of its district officers, and the infrequency of 
change among them Ho might have offered a more 
brief and even a better entenon in “ the revenue 
system ” Throughout India, the land is the source of 
heveniie Under almost cveiy Native Government, the 
collections are farmed, and m no part of India are these 
VICIOUS arrangements so viciously earned out as in Oude 
On one occasion we were personally witness to a default- 
ing village bemg earned bj storm , seven or eigbt of the 
inhabitants weic killed and wounded, and all flie-rest 
were taken captive by the amil Such occunences are 
frequent ® "Wliilo we wnte we observe in the daily 

* The injury done to Entish bor aroun I the Tillage, iftcr the annul s 
derd atnetsby-theso affrays maybe had retired wetaxedthemwith 
estimated from the f-vet that on the participation in the fight This they 
' occasion alluded to seeing a nundicr ntfirstdenicd,butontaiin'»ain'itch 
of armed British snhjccti floclung Iocs from ono of the men, vo oh- 
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papers, a detailed accotmt of the deatli in battle of tlie 
amil of Baraitcli, and of tlie victorious Talookdar hav- 
ing, in consequence, taken to the hush, to he a felon 
probably for life, or at least until he pay the blood- 
money at Court. Tear by year several of the largest 
landholders are thus temporarily outlawed. No man 
>offisg-a fortalice thinks of pa)dng the public revenue, 
until a force, large or small, is brought against him. 
Barely indeed is the sum demanded conformable to the 
agreement made. The demand almost invariably de- 
pends on the nature of the crop, and on the Zemindar’s 
means, real or supposed, to pay or to withhold pay- 
ment. 

The present income of Oude may he estimated at a 
milliou and a half sterling, and it arises almost entirely 
from the land revenue. The fiscal divisions are ar- 
bitrary. Mr. Haddock in 1831 showed twenty-foui*. 
Doctor Butter in 1837, twelve j and we have before us 
a list of twenty-fivo, large and small districts, obtaining 
during the present year. The charge of each chuUa, or 
district, is generally sold by the Minister and his favom*- 
itcs to the highest bidder, or is given to a creature of 
bis own. liucknow bankers sometimes engage for large 
districts and appoint their own agents, These are by 
no means the worst cases, for low persons, wlio have 
risen to notice by the vilest arts, are often appointed 
Tm/i, vwii^xn'riimj^-o-imfh.e, 
hut to pay the Court bribes, while their friends remain 
in office ; a change of ilinistry turns the majority of 
them adrift. 

The revenue contractors have all the powers of Judge 
and hlagistrate ; they are, in short, unshackled, un- 

serred tLat it bad been just dia- late, it Iiaving been surroxinded dur- 
charged- The parties then allowed mg the night and the assault made 
that they had come to jom m the at dayhght Thus are our subjects 
defence of the village, but were too tanglit dub and matchlock law."^ 
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cliecked governors of their clmklas Five of the present 
twenty-five divisions are under what is called amatmee 
management, that is, 6f salaried officers, who collect 
the Government rents, but this system only obtains 
in districts so deteriorated that no one wall bid for 
farming them, and m such causes the Ameens are imder 
so httle check that the cultivators are at their mercy 
nearly as much a's under the famuilg system Mr 
(now Sir Herbert) hladdock, in an able memorandum, 
shows the modes by which the situations of amils are 
procured and the sort of people who m his time filled 
the office, induding, for instance, *‘2^awib Ameer ood- 
dowlah,” who has been raised to th^ dignity of an anul 
from the " very humble duties of a fiddler His sister, 
formerly a concubine, or nautcb girl, having gained 
the royal favour, is now one of the King’s waves desig- 
nated by the title of *Tauj Mahal,’ and receives a 
Jageer, for the support of her digmty, of which her 
brother, the * Nawab Ameer ood dowlah,’ is the manager 
In hie manner, the indindaal placed m charge of 
Annow, &c , was formerly t^e humble attendant upon 
nautch girls, but has lately been advanced to the title of 
‘Nawab Alice Buz,’ through female influence m the 
palace ” Sir Herbert Maddock fiirmshes a detailed list 
of nuzerana received by one Mini ster (Alobumnd ood 
dowlab) 'amounting to more than seventeen lakbq of 
rupees, and estimated that the anuls share among them 
nearly fifty laihs of rupees yearly 

Matters are far from improied since Sir Herbert 
Maddock wTote Tlie weak are still squeezed, while 
those who " are secured hj forts and hacked by troops” 
,contmue to pay pretty much as they choose The 
picture drawn hy Sir Herbert of the career of an anul 
m the year 1830 stands good for the same official 
of today Knlcs and rate**, justice and merej, arc 
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disregarded now, as they were then, and in his words 
it may still he truly said that, ** a few seasons of ex- 
tortion such “as this lays waste the fields and throws^ 
a multitude upon the world, now almost deprived 
of honest means to gain subsistence. These, driven 
from their homes, betake themselves to crime, and 
goaded by poverty, become thieves and robbers, in- 
festing the conntry on every sidd" “The amil or 
his officers, finding a yearly decrease ‘of revenue, are 
naturally urged to turner exactions, until, at length, 
the kingdom has arrived at such a crisis that hundreds 
of villages have gone to ruin, the former cultivation 
is now a waste, and tlie hamlets once ^Decupled are 
now deserted ” Tfie foregoing brief quotation is as 
applicable to the state of the police, and of the revenue, 
at the present day, as it was when Sir H. Maddock 
wrote In the year 1800, when several gentlemen 
.were examined before Parliament on tlie Oude question, 
llajov Ouseley, an Aidc-de-Camp, and personal friend 
of the reigning IJawab, Saadut Ali, testified to the 
dnfamous state of the police. The evidence of aU others 
was to^the same effect 

Sir H. Haddock, Dr, Butter, and all modem writers, 
show that the condition of the police is now, to the 
full, as bad as it was Imlf a century ago. The latter 
gentleman states “ that nothing is said about murder 
or a robbery j and, consequently, crime of all kinds bas 
become much more frequent, especially within the 
last sixteen years, and in the smaller towns and \Tllages. 
Gang-rohbery, of both houses and travellers,'" by bands 
of 200 and 300 men, has become very common. In 
most parts of Oude, disputes about land; and'murders 
thence originating, are of very frequent occurrence ; 
feuds are thus kept up, and all opportunities of ven- 
geance laid hold of.” Again, “Pipaf, fi^e miles 
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N N E of Gondi in Ametlii, contains a population of 
4000 cli’hatns, wlio are robbers by profession and in- 
beiitance, every buUocl. and borse stolen in tins part 
of Oude, finds its nay to Pipar” Also, “Sarangpui, 
ten miles south of Tanda, has a population of 9000 
TTin dii tlueves, dahoits (gaug-robbers), and t’liugs, 
■whose depredations extend as far as LalL’linau, Go- 
rak’hpur, and Benares ” In the same page, it is stated 
that "In ITovember, 1831, Tanda and its neigh- 
bourhood were plundered by tbe notorious freebooter 
Tatteh Bahadoor of Doarka, wbo snriiriscd and defeated 
the Faujdar, and a toman of 100 men stationed tlieie, 
and earned off about 100 of the principal inhabitants, 
who, on pam of death, vrcie compelled to procure their 
oivn ransom, at sums varying from 60 to 400 rupees 
Of this outrage no notice was taken by the Govern- 
ment " 

The army is in much the same condition as it was u hen 
Sir James Craig declared that it would be useful onlj 
to the enemy It is dangerous to the -well bemg of the 
State , utterly useless for nar, most mischievous during 
peace In round numbers tbe army may now be esti- 
mated at fifty two thousand men, and its expense at 
tlurty-two lakhs nf rupees yearly Doctor Butter’s 
account, •written m 1837, desenbes its present condition 
with sujEcicnt accura(^ 

"The Army of Oude, excluding the bngade raised 
by Local Colonel Eoberts, is an ill paid, undisciplined 
rabble, employed generally m coercing, under the Chuck- 
ledar’s orders, the ‘refractory’ Zemindars of his dis- 
tricts, m conveying to Lak’lmau, under the exclusively 
mihtary ordem of their own officers, the levenue when 

* There are, also, not less than a dara to defendnheir forts and fight 
hundred thousand armed men em aymnst the Government 
ployed by theTalookdars and Zennn 
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leA led , and occasionally, in opposing the armies of 
plunderers, ■\\ho liarass the eastern districts of Oude ” 
And, t*gain, “The nominal pay of the Sipahi is four 
rupees, hut he receives only tliiree, issued once in every 
three or four months, and kept much in arrears, he 
has also to find his own arms and ammnnition He 
gets no rogulai leave to his home, hut takes it oeca 
siomlly for ten or fifteen dajs at a time, and little 
notice IS taken of^his delinquency hy the tumandai 
There is a muster, once m eveiy five or six months, 
and the mm -who is absent from it gets no pay ” 

" This army has no fixed cantonments, no "pai ades, 
no drill, and no tactical arrangement ivliq^ one puitan 
IS fighting anothei may he cooking Encounters hand 
to hand are thought disreputable, and distant can- 
nonading preferrei or a desultory match lock file, 
\7hon no artillery is aaailahle There is no pension 
or other provision for the severely wounded, who, th 
facto, are out of the service, and return to their homes 
as they can” * » « “They ha\e no tents, hut 
when they make a halt, if only for tw o days, thej build 
huts for themselves, covering them with roofs tom 
from the next villages ” ^ •« 

We refer to Colonel SIeeinan*s little volume “On 
the Spuit of Military Discipline,” pages 10 and 11, 
for a very stnking anecdote, exemphfying at once 
the Oude Eei enue system and the value of its present 
mihtary force 

Haimg thus, from sources sufficiently independent, 
set forth the past and present condition of the finance, 
police, and military grstem of Oude, we shall now 
offer a brief histoncal sketch of the progressne causes 
of tlus conditlbn 

Saadut IQian, the founder of the Oude dynasty, 
was one of the many hold spints that came from the 

G 
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westward to seel tlieir fortunes in Hindoostau He 
comlmed witli the usual qualities of a good soldier, 
the rarer talents required for an able administrator 
Mr Elphmstone has fallen into the error of earher 
historians in caUing him i merchant , he was, m 
reahtj, of noble birth, and his original name was 
Mahommed Ameen In the year 1705, while still 
but a lad he arrived at Patna, 4:o join his father and 
elder brother, who had preceded Jum thither On his 
armal, finding the former dead, he and Ins brother 
proceeded to push their fortunes at Delhi His first 
service was with Nawab Sirbulund Khan, whom, how 
ever, he sc^ quitted, resentmg a taunt uttered by 
his master on occasion of some triflmg neglect The 
youth took hi3 way to Court, where he soon acquired 
favour, and having matenoUy assisted his imbecile 
sovereign m getting nd of Hosein Ah (the yonnger of 
the Syuds of Bara, who were at that time dragooning 
the King), Mahommed Ameen was rapidly promoted 
to the viceroyalfcy of Oude, with the title of Saadut 
Khan He found the province in great disorder, hut 
soon reduced the refractory spirits and greatly increased 
the revenue He protected the hiishandmen, hut 
cniiihed the petty chiefs who aimed at independence 
Modern historians question the fact of Saadut Ehan 
having in concert with Hizam ool Moolk invited Hadir 
Shah’s ini asion We have not room to detail the cvi 

dence on wluch onr opinion re^^ts, hut a careful com 
panson of authonties leads us to beheve that he was 
guilty of this treacherous deed The atrocities com 
mitted h} Nadir Ure famihor matters of liistory The 
traitor chiefs did not escape and Nizam ool Moolk and 
Saadut Khan were especially vexed with requisitions 
They were not only themselves plundered, but were 
made the mstruments of extortmg treasure from the 
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distant pTOTinces. Nizam-ool-lToolk, jealous of tlie 
power and ability of Saadut, took advantage of tbe 
persecutions of ITadir Shah to execute a plan for 
getting rid of his rival. He affected to confide to him 
his own determination of suicide, and agreed with 
Saaduf Khan that each should take poison. The latter 
drank his cnpfull, and left the hoary schemer without 
a rival in the empire.* 

Saadut Khan, who^had hut a few years before been 
a needy adventurer, and had now been plundered by 
hTadir Shah, ^v(is still enabled to leave his successor 
a large treasure, estimated' by some at nine millions of. 
money. Though he accxunulated so muc#wealth, he 
has not left behind him the character of an oppressor. 
On the contrary, he seems rather to have respected the 
poor, and to have restricted lus exactions to the rich. 
He overthrew miiny lordlings, and established in their 
stead one stronger, and therefore better, rule. No 
qualms of conscience stood in liis way. The aggran- 
dizement of liis own family ^fras lus oho object, in fur- 
therance of which he was regardless alike of gratitude, 
loyalty, or patriotism. So long as his own territory 
escaped, he cared not that Persian or Mahratta should 
ravage the empire, and humble l;he monarch, in whose 
weakness he found his own strength. He reaped much 
as he had sown ; his abhily and management established 
a sovereignty ; lus faithlessness brought him to a pre- 
mature and ignominidim end. He pfoved no exception 
to the rule, that they who are busiest in entrapping 
others are themselves the easiest deluded. 

On the death of Saadut Klian, Kis'two nephews, 

* ilr. nphinstone, noticing tbe many others which arc belieTcd in 
current story of ^adufc Kbaa^ tiroes of agitalioi^ ^sappear when 
death, and of his and Asoph Jah’s full light is thix>wn on the period.” 
(Nizim-ool-lIoolV) hanng called in We regret to say that this «fiUI 
Nadir, observes, “ these fictioni^ Lke light” has yet to appear. 

G 2 
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Slier Jung and Sufdcr Jung, cncli applied to the all 
powerful !Nadir Shall for the imestiturc of Oiide the 
petition of the httcr, who Ind nnrricd Saidut Khan’s 
dnugliter being backed by tlic Hindoo aakcel of the 
late Yiccro}, with an offer of a nu/zur of two millions 
sterling he was of course inicstcd with the f*oicm-» 
ment ^ Niwab bufder Jung was accounted, an able 
rulei for a time lie sust lined the tottenng authont_j 
of the foil" of Delhi In the }cir 1713 his son 
Shoojah 00 dowlali w^s mameS to the Illiow Degum, 
w ho m after da} s became so conspicuous m Anglo Oude 
annals On Nadir Shah s death, Ahmed Shah Abdalli 
seized the #irono of Affghanl^tan, inv idcd India and 
killed the Vizior Kumer ood deen Khan at ^Sirhmd 
At this juncture Sufdor Jung distinguished himself 
hj Ins zeal and abilitj Mahommed Shah the emperor 
of Delhi dying shortly aftei, his son Ahmed Shah 
appointed Sufdor Jung to the po'st of Vizier, that 
nohlcman also retaining his aaccroyalt} of Oude The 
fiist design of the new Vmer was, in 1710, against 
the Itohillahs, who were troublesome neighbours to his 
Oude -ncero) altj The" period w as fiN ouriblo to las 
view s for Ah Mahommed, flio founder of the RoluUah 
family, was dead, and Sufdcr Jung induced Kaun 
lOian t Bungush, the Affghan chief of ruiTuck abaci, 
to conduct the war against his countrjTnen Kaira 
Khan fell m the cause of las ally, who in return, 
plundered his avidow and seized the family jagheer, 
giving a pension to Ahmed Kiian, the brotlier of the 
deceased chief The A^izier made over his new acquisi 
tion mth the province of Oude, to Ins deputy Eajah 
Newul Eoj , and himself proceeded to Delia 

* Ind andustpnans generally cill be tbc correct veraion 
these two miUiona cash taken from t The fine village or rather town, 
baad it Kha I ut, after ccunproiig of Kaimgunje m Furruckahad, is 
many authorities we believo ours to called after the old chief 
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It was not long before Sufder J ung tasted tbe bitter 
fruits of liis o^vn 'tyranny and ingratitude : tlie train 
of disaffection was laid, and a spark soon kindled it. 

An'Affgban woman of the Afredi ti'ibe, who gained 
her livelihood by spinning thread, ^Vas maltreated by 
■'a Hilidoo soldier of ITewul. Eoy. She went direct 
to Ahmed Klian, the Tizier’s pensioner, and •crying 
for justice, exclaimed, " Cursed be thy turban, Ahmed 
Xhan, who permittest^ an Afredi woman to he thus 
treated by a Kaffir. It had been better tbat God had 
given thy father a daughter than such a son as thou.” 
Ahmed Khan was roused ; in concert 'with bolder 
spirits, he plundered a rich merchant, 0 d with the 
funds thus procured, i-aised an army, killed the Kotwal 
of Furruckabad, seized the city, and, within a month, 
was in possession of that whole district. K^ah Kewul 
Eoy, who was a brave man, came to the rescue from 
Lucknow, was met near the Kalinuddy, by the Affghan 
‘army, defeated, and slain. Tho victors crossed the 
Ganges and were soon in possession of the whole vice- 
royalty of Oude Sufder Jung, on hearing of the 
disaster that had befallen lus lieutenant, assembled 
a large army, estimated in tho chronicles of the day 
at 25J,000 men, and, accompanied by Soomj Mul, the 
J aut chief of Bhurtpoor, moYcd against Almied Khan, 
who came out to' meet liim, at the head of a very 
inferior force, but, by a sudden attack on the wing 
of the army commanded hy tlie Vizier himself, wounded 
liim and drove him from the field. His troops, oh-- 
. serving that their commanders elephant bad left 
the field, fled in confusion, and left Ahmed Khan 
' undisputed master of the provinces of Oude and 
Allahabad. ' The Aflghans had fought bravely, but 
they could dot agree among themselves. Dissensions 
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arose in Oude, and after a brief struggle the late con- 
querors were expelled tlie conntiy. 

Sufder Jung, as unscrupulous as the other leaders of 
the day, called in the Mahrattas to his support, and 
with an immense* force again marched against Ahmed 
Khan, -who, alarmed at the formidable aspect of ftfTairs, ^ 
forgave the Eohillah chiefs the death of his brother, 
and.entered into a treaty of mutual defence udUi them. 
Unable to meet the Vizier in the fiMd, Ahmed Klian 
crossed the Ganges, and fell back on -his EohilJah con- 
federates, who, giving way to their fears, abandoned 
the open country, and allowed themselves to be 
hemmed in, n^der the Kumaon mountains. There they 
were reduced to such straits that a pound of flesh was 
sold for a pound sterling. Terms were at length 
granted, and the hlahrattas returned to their country 
loaded with the_ plunder of Eohilcund, and their leaders 
enriched by two and a half millions of subsidy. Sufder 
Jung was so far a gainer that ho not only humbled, 
but crippled his Afighan oppouents. 

Factions soon arose at Delhi, and the Vizier was 
often sore pressed, and put to many shifts to retain 
his authority. The Queen mother was enamoured of 
an eunuch, of the name of Jawid, who, supported by 
the King as well as his mother, sought to supplant 
the Vizier during his absence in Eohilcund. Sufder 
Jung, on his return to Delhi, settled the dispute by 
inviting the eunuch to a feast, and there causing him 
to he assassinated. The King was enraged at this act, 
and employed Ghazi-ood-deen to avenge it. This 
youth was the grandson of Nizara-ool-Moolk, and had 
been brought forward by the Vizier hims^. After 
some intriguing and bnllying with varied result, the 
Vizier withdrew to his viceroyalty, and his rival assumed 
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the tunctions of the vkarut. ’ No sooner had Sufder 
.Tung retired, than the pageant King found that in 
his nevr minister Ghazee-ood-deen he had saddled 
himself wth a hard master. Hoping to escape from 
this yoke, he ■wrote to -recall his late Yizierj hut the 
letter found Sufder Jung dying ;*and Ghazee-ood-deen, 
on hearing of the effort thus made to supplant him, 
caused both the King and his mother to be blinded, 
and raised one of the Princes of the blood to the thrpne, 
under the title of .Alumgecr the Second. 

Shoojah-oo-dowlah, the son of Sufder Jung, had been 
brought fonvard during -his father’s lifetime, and on 
his death "was placed on the musnud o|^ Oude, no'w 
become hereditary in the family of Saadut Khan. A 
rival to Shoojah-oo-dowlah, however, arose in the person 
of his cousin, Hahommed Kooli lOian, the Governor of 
Allahabad, -whoso pretensions were unsuccessfully sup- 
ported by Ishmael Khan Kaboolee, the chief military 
adherent of the late Yiceroy. 

Aiimed Shah Abdallce on his third invasion of India 
in 1750, after capturing Delhi, sent Ghazee-ood-deen, 
the Yizier of the so-called Great Mogul, to raise a 
contribution on Oude. No sooner had the Ahdallee 
retired, than the Yizier called in the Mahrattas, upset 
all the arrangements made by Ahmed Shah, and, in 
contort with his new allies^ -who had not only captured, 
the imperial city of Delhi, but had overrun a great 
portion of the Punjab, planned the reduction of Oude. 
Alarmed at the threatened danger, Shoojah-oo-clowlah 
entered into a confederacy -with the hereditary enemies 
'of his family, the Eoliillahs, and when the Mahrattas 
invaded Kohilcund, canjring desolation in their path, 
and destroying thirteen hundred villages in little mote 
than a montli, Shoojah-oo-dowlah came to the rescue, 
surprised the'eamp of Sindea, the Mahratta commander, 
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and droTG him across tlio Ganges. Alimcd Shall was 
at this time making his fourth descent on Hindoostan, 
and called on the llahommedan chiefs to join his 
standard against the Alahrattas. TIjc Ilohillahs did 
BO, but Shoojah-oo-dbwlah he*»itatcd between the two 
c\'ils of Affghan and* jrahratta enmity. A move on 
Anopshulmr, on the Oude frontier, made by the Ahdali, 
determined the choice of Shoojah, who, however, while 
he professedly joined the Anglian, kept up close com- 
munication with the Mahrattas. Througliout the 
battle of Panneput, which took place in January, 17G1, 
the Oude ruler continued to temporize, holding his 
ground, but taking as little part in the action as 
possible The entire success of either party was con- 
trary to his views. Ho desired a balance of power, 
which would check a universal monarchy, cither Hindoo 
or Affghan. 

We must hero retrace our stops. In the year 1758, 
when the wretched Emperor, Alumgcer the Second, was 
in daily danger of death from his own Yizicr, Ghazee- 
opd-deen, he connived at the escape from Delhi of his 
heir, Prince Alec*gohur (afterwards Shah Alum), who, 
after seeking an asj-luni in various quarters, \vas honour- 
ably received hy Slioojah-oo-dowlali and by the kinsman 
of the latter, iStahommed Kooli Khan, the Governor of 
Allahabad Thus supported, and having received from 
his o^m father -the investiture of the .government of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, Prince Alee-gohur crossed 
the Caramnassa river, with a design of expelling the 
English and their puppet, Hawab Jaffier Ali. At the 
head of a motley band of adventurers, the Prince ap- 
peared before Patna ; and, bo ill was that place supplied, 
that he might have taken it, had not liis principal 
office!:, Jlahommed Kooli Khan, suddenly left him, 
in the hope of recovering the fort of Allahabad, which 
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had been treacherously seized by his kinsman Slioojah. 
Alee-gohur -was now obliged to relinquish his attempt ; 
but, two years after (in 1700), though driven, in the 
interval, to the greatest distress for the very necessaries 
of life, he was again contemplating an attempt on 
Bengal, when liis fatlicr was put to death, — another 
victim to the sanguinary Gliazee-ood-deen. The Prince, 
assuming the vacant title of emperor, appointed Shoo- 
jah-oo-dowlali his Yizicr, with a view of securing the 
support of that noble f and-now appeared again as Shah 
Alum, before Patna, cut off a small British detachment, 
and might have got possession of that city had he acted 
vigorously. It would be foreign to our subject to 
detail the circumstances by which the English were 
victorious, and Shah Alum was compelled to confirm 
their creature Cossim Ali in his viceroyaltij of JSengal. 
The crest-fallen Emperor prepared, as soon as possible, 
for his return to Dellii, on the guarantee of his new 
Yizier, of^^ujeeb-oo-dowlab, and other chiefs. Ho 
was anrious also to obtain the protection of a British 
escort, hut though there was much desire to grant one, 
he was only escorted, by Major Camac, to the border of 
Behar. * 

In 1703, Cossim Ali was driven by the oppressions of 
the English, and their disregard of all decency in the 
matter of the inland trade, to abolish all duties on the 
internal commerce of the countiy. Tins measure, which 
should have been warmly encouraged by the British 
authorities, was the main cause of the hostilities that 
followed. One outrage brought on another. ' Jlr. 
Ellis, tte most violent -and injudicious of the many 
violent- men then in authorify, precipitated matters 
at • Patna. The result was,, that Cossim Ali was 
removed, and laffier Ali restored to tie musnnd. 
Cossim Ali could still muster some with which 
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lie met tlie Britisli, was defeated, and, on Ins flight, per- 
petrated that massacre of lus Enghsh prisoners which 
will brand Ins name, as long as it is remembered 
After this act of butchery, he fled for refuge to Shoojah- 
00 dowlab, taking n ith him three hundred and eighty- 
five elephants loaded with treasure The exile oflered 
Shoojah a laUi of rupees for every day’s march, and half 
that sum for every halt, as long as the war might last, 
with three milhons sterhng, and the cession of the 
Patna district, on the- recovery of Bengal, if lie would 
join him against the Enghsh But Cossmi All, desinng 
to have two strmgs to his how, offered at the same time 
a large bribe to the Emperor for his own appomtment 
to the viceroyship of Oude, m supcrcession of Shoojah- 
00 dowlah Tlie hitter intercepted Cossufl Ah’s letter 
and forthwith placed lum under restramt, after gaming 
over Sumroo and other military ofBcers with their 
troops A mntmy m the English camp cramped, for a 
time, the British commander, but on tbe 22nd October, 
1764, the battle of Buxar decided tbe fate not only of 
Bengal and Behar, but of Oude 

The immediate result of the battle was the surrender 
of the unhappy Emperor, who, mstead of having been 
re instated at Eelhi, had been detained prisoner by lus 
Yizier The latter also begged for terms, and offered 
fifty eigbt lakhs to the English Government and -army 
The victors refused to make any terms until Co ssim A b 
and Sumroo had been surrendered The Vizier had 
plundered and arrested the former, hut hesitated to sur- 
render him he offered, however, to connive at his 
escape, and to cause the assassination of Sumroo As 
the British commander would not accede to this propo- 
sal, the negotiation with the Vizier failed, and arrange- 
ments were made with the Emperor, stipulatmg that 
he should he placed in possession of Shoojah-oo- 
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dowlah’s dominions, including Al]alial)ad, and should 
in return grant Benares and Ghazeepoor to the British. 
Hostilities were accordingly recommenced against the 
Vizier; the British troops entered Oude, and took pos- 
session of Lucknow, the capital; while Shoojah-oo- 
dowlah, sending his family for refuge to Bareilly, sought 
for allies in every quarter.* Bat when the news of the 
proposed arrangements reached England, the Court of 
Directors were exceedingly alarmed. Tlicy sent ’Out 
positive orders against* any such demented scheme of en- 
larging the British territory, and forbade all meddling 
with Dellii pohtics. The despatch arrived just in time 
to save the Vizier, who had been defeated in a skirmish 
at Korah, on the 3rd Ma)*, 17C5. Deserted by his 
Eohillah and Mahratta allies, he came into General 
Camac’s camp on the 10th of the same month, and 
threw himself on British mtrey. Not being behind the 
scenes, the Vizier was astonished and delighted at tlio 
moderation of the terms granted to liim, which were 
that he shonld pay fifty lakhs of rupees to the British ; 
that he should pledge himself not to molest Bulnnint 
Singh, the Zemindar of Benares, and that ho should 
cede Allahabad and Korah to the EmperOr. It is a 
curious feature in this oase, and a damning proof how 
iniquitous had been our proceeding in Bengal, that the 
Vizier, now at the mercy of his conquerors and ready to 
cede all, or any portion, of his territory, yet demurred 
against admitting the English to trade, free of all duties. 
Government probably felt the justice of his apprehen- 
sions, for in the words of Mills, “Clive agreed, in the 
terms of the treaty, to omit the very names of trade and 
factories.” 

Next year (1760), Lord Clive had an interview with 
the Emperor and the Vizier at Chupra. The latter 
again expressed his satisfaction at the terms of peace, 
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and paid up tlie iifty lakhs of rupees ; and the Emperor 
again, vainly, requested an escort to Delhi. This first 
•treaty did not involve any right of internal interference 
on the part of the British ; yet little time elapsed before 
very stringent terms were Rotated. They relinquished 
Oude because they would not, or, it was supposed in 
England, coi/M not, keep it. ‘ They did not give it to 
the Emperor, because they considered that such a gift 
would imply future protection, and involve them in the 
wars of Upper India, a dilemmh from which Government 
believed itself to have escaped by restoring the Yizier. 
On the conclusion of these arrangements, a brigade of 
British troops remained in the Allaliabad district for the 
support of the King and the Vizier against the Mah- 
rattas, without any provision for the payment of the 
brigade by tlioso who benefited by its sendees. In the 
year 1706, however, the Court of Directors wrote, As 
all our views and expectations are confined within the 
Caramnassa, we are impatient to hear that our troops 
are recalled from Allahabad.” During the same year 
the Bengal Government became alarmed at tbe military 
schemes of the Vizier, at his " amazing improvement in 
making small arms,” and at the large lories of troops 
entertained by him. In consequence of these suspicions, 
a deputation was sent to meet the Vizier at Benares, 
towards the end of 1768, when, after a warm discussion 
and much opposition on his part, he agreed to reduce 
his army to 35,000 men, of whom 10,000 wre to he 
caval^ and only ten battalions were to be trained 
sepoyV 

About this time Shoojah seized One of bis principal 
officers, Eajali Benee Bahadoor, and caused lus*eyes to 
be put out. An attempt was made to procure British 
interference in his favour, hut the reply given was, “ that 
the Vizierwas master within his own dominions.” Tho 
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occasion an lU chosen one for announcing the fact, 
but it would ln^o been ■v\ell had the l'^^\ continued In 
thejcir 17G9, three of the Oude battalions mutinied, 
the} u ere promptl} put down, but their conduct some 
ulnt reconciled the Vizier to the late compulsorj re 
duction of his troops In 177 J, tlic Emperor left All i 
Inhad and threw himself into the arms of the ^lahratt is, 
after hanng made some secret terras uath the Vizier for 
the cession of Allahabad The next j car the !Mahrattas 
threatened Eohllcund aild thereb} Oude Upon tins 
the Vizier entered into terms imUi tbo Jlobillah chiefs 
and induced the Calcutt i Council to allow Sir Eohert 
Barker to accompan} him ■with a British brigade Tlie 
combined force, howcicr, did not preicnt the IMahnttas 
from penetrating to the icrjr heart of Bohilcund and 
men threatening Oude It uas during this campaign 
that thoViztcr made the arrangement uith the Bohillali 
chiefs, to rcho\o them of their I^Ialrntta sconrge, m 
return foruhich tlic} were to pa} lum a snhsiil} of fort} 
lakhs of rupees Tlic failure ol pi} ment w as the cscuso 
for the famous; or rather infamous, Bohillali war In 
the year 1773 the district of Korahwos included w ithm 
the line of British defeusue operations, but Colonel 
Champion, the commander of the ad\ anced brigade, w as 
instructed that, not a smglc sepo} was to pass the 
frontiers of the Yizier’s temtones ' Tlie measure was 
induced by the forced grant of Konh and Allahabad by 
the Erapetor to Ins jailors, the Mahraltas, which cession 
the Bntish authorities determined to oppose, and to 
reserve its ultimate destination to thomsehes 

Up to this time, the diplomatic relations between the 
two Governments appear to liave been conducted b} a 
Captain Harpei who commanded a regiment of scpo}s 
m attendance on the Yizier ilr Eastings, however, 
desired to have a person m his own confidence at Luck- 
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now, and therefore recalled Captain Harper. The order 
was opposed by Sir Robert Barker the commander-in* 
chief, who, on his o>vn authority, sent the Captain back 
to the Vizier. The Governor-General was not a man to 
be so bearded j he carried liis point after some angry 
correspondence, the commencement of that acrimony 
which prevailed in the discussion of Oudo affairs during 
Mr. Hastings’s adirtinistration, and wliich has been so 
prominent a feature in most of the discussions that have 
since occurred regarding that province. In September, 
1773, Mr. Hastings meet Shoojah-oo-dowlah with a 
view of revising the treaty, “ as the latter might call 
upon the Company for assistance, and yet was under no 
defined obligation to defray the additional charge thro^vn 
upon them by affording such assistance.” On the 19th 
of the same month the new treaty was concluded, mak- 
ing over the districts of Allahabad and Korali to the 
Vizier, on condition of his paying to the Company the 
sum of fifty lakhs of rupees, and stipulating that lie 
should defray the charges of suc^portion of the British 
troops as he might require j which were fixed at two 
lakhs and ton thousand rupees per month for each bri- 
gade. At this meeting the Vizier felt the Governor- 
General’s pulse as to the support he was likely to receive 
in his project, already contemplated, against tho Ro- 
hi11ahs. 

Mr. Hastings took the opportunity to arrange for the 
reception of a permanent British Resident at Lucknow, 
telling the Vizier at a private conference that, "he de- 
sired it himself; hut^ unless it was equally the Vizier’s 
wish, he would neitlier propose nor consent to it.” 
Shoojah declared he would be delighted, and Mj* Mid- 
dleton was accordingly appointed. Scarcely had the 
Governor joined his Council when the Vizier wrote tliat 
he understood Hafiz Ruhmut and the other Rohillah 
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sirdais ^vere aTiotit to take possession of Etawali and tl\c 
rest of the middle Doal>, which he would never allow, 
especially “ as they had not made good a daum of the 
forty lakhs of rupees, according to their agreement.” • The 
Vizier added, " On condition of the entire expulsion of 
the jRohillahs, 1 will pay to the Company the sum of 
forty lakhs of rupees in ready money, whenever I shall 
discharge the English troops; and ‘until the expulsion 
of the Eohillahs shall be effected, I \vill pay the expenses 
of the English troops ; that is to say, I will pay the sum 
of rupees 2,10,000 monthl}'.*’ The Council affected some 
squeamishness about the Doab, which, however, they did 
not prevent the Vizier from seizing. Bespecting the 
operations against Bohilcund, they gave a half-and-lialf 
sort of answer, iid held a brigade in rca.dincss to await 
the requisition of the Vizier. 

The tale of the BohilcTmd campaign has been often 
told; we shall not add to the number of narratives. 
Suffice it to say that the brunt of the battle of Kuttora 
fell on the British deCachment; Colonel Cliampion re- 
porting that the Vizier had e\’inced the most “ shameful 
pusillanimity.” * The English commander was however 
not an unprejudiced judge. • Shoojah-oo-dowlah, what- 
ever were his faults, was never before accused of 
cowardice, and on several occasions, especially at Buxar, 
evinced great courage. It u tn the credit of Gelenel 
Cbampion that he did not like the work in which he 
was employed; and looking with abhorrence at the de- 
solation caused by the Oude troops, who had ill sup- 
ported him in the fight,, ho w'as not chary of his re- 
marks on them or on their Prince. But it is no proof 
that a Native chief is a coward because he does not fight. 
He often looks on to await the result of the day. The 
British brigade were Sboojah*s mercenaries ; they A'rere 
hired to fight his battles He let them do so, and we 
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might make arrangements for liquidating liis engage- 
ments to GoTernment. On reaching his capital, he was 
seized with a violent illness which terminated his life. 
He expired on the 26th January, 1775, and was sue 
ceeded hy his eldest son, hlirza Amanee, who assumed 
the name of Asoph-ood-dowlah. 

Ho public man, not Cromwell himself, has ever been 
painted in more opposite colours than Shoojah-oo-dow- 
lah. Taking Colonel Duff's version,^ the Yizier was 
the infamous son of a still more infamous Persian 
pedlar,” * * “ cruel, treacherous, unprincipled, deceit- 
ful ; possessing not one virtue except personal courage.” 
Tet the same writer shows that when danger gathered 
round, Shoojah had sufficient resolution to relinquisli 
the pleasures of the harem, and the field sports to winch 
he was addicted, that he fiiight set himself to reform the 
discipline of his troops, and retrieve the embarrassments 
of liis finance. On the other hand, Francklin describes 
the Vizier as “an excellent Magistrate, a lover of justice, 
aud anxiously desirous of the prosperity of liis country'.” 
Still stronger is the praise bestowed by, Jonathan Scott. 
Ho says of Shoojah-oo-dowlah that, *‘ as a prince he was 
Avise and dignified in character, as a private man, affable, 
humane, and generous.” * ^ * ** Sincerely beloved by 
his own subjects, even the sons of Hafiz Hhamat wept 
at his death.” From these discordant materials^ 
the fact that after having virtuaDy lost his sovereignty 
at Buxar, he not only recovered his position, but left to 
his son an inlieritance nearly double what he had re- 
ceived from his omi father j it may be inferred that 
Shoojah-oo-dowlah was an able, energetic, and intelli- 
gent prince, and that he possessed at least the ordinary 
rirtues of Eastern rulers. 

Asoph-ood-dowlah lost no time in sending a pesheush, 
or offering, to the Emperor, with five thousand men ; 

11 
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they amred just in time to ^clle^e the unfortunate mo* 
narcli from the lumds of Zibita IQian, and the op- 
portune aid secured for their sender the post of Vizier, 
in succession to his father The pronnee of Oude had 
now descended to the fourth generation, and the office of 
Vizier to the third On the accession of Asoph ood- 
dowlah, the Calcutta Council affected to consider that 
the treitj mth his father died with his death Alter 
much discussion, the ilen Ile«idcnt, ifr Bristow, ne- 
gotiated fresh terras, on the 21st Maj, 1776, the chief 
dauses of nhich were, that the Vizier should cede 
Benares and Ghazepoor, worth 23 lakhs annually, to 
the Company , raise the monthly subsidy from rupees 
2 10,000 to 2,60,000 for the semee of a British hngade, 
and agree to dismiss all foreigners from lus service, and 
to deliver up Cossim Ah and Sumroo, if thej should 
ever fall into lus hands He further consented to pay 
up all .arrears due by his father In return for the«e 
advantages, the Enghsh undertook to defend Onde, in 
duding Corah and Allahabad, as also the late conquests 
in Eolulcund and the Doab The services of a second 
bngade, entitled “the temporary brigade” were, at the 
same time, placed at the disposal of the Vizier 

Another affair was now transacted, important at 
the tune, and pregnant with future evil Tlie Brib'sh 
Agent, supported by the anti Hastings majoniy at 
the Council table, made over the treasures of the late 
Vmer to lus widow, the Baho (Bhow) Begum, who 
was likewise put m possession of a princely jageer 
To her tins wealth proved a fatal possession, leadmo- to 
the atrocities afterwards practised on herself and her 
servants On the part of our Go\ eminent the bestowal 
of it was both unreasonable and unprecedented Shoojali 
had died largely their debtor, and the sum now made 
over to his widow effectually barred the settlement of 
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tlieir cliiims. The Begtwn, it is true, claimed the 
money as a legacy from her liushand; hut it is almost 
needless to say that under no native Government would 
such a bequest, even if effectually made, have been 
carried into effect. Uninterfered with, Asoph-ood- 
dowlah would liave assumed possession of his father’s 
wealth as naturally as of ‘Ins place, and Ins mother 
would have heen sdtisdcd ivith whatever jagcer or 
pension he assigned ller. But party spirit in Calcutta 
divided the house of Oude against itself, and involved 
the ruler in ^fhcuitics »which issued in. crimes per- 
petrated by him against his mother, at ihe instigation 
of a British Governor-General. 

The first year of the new INawah’s authority had not 
passed before he was surrounded by perplesities. The 
arrears of subsidy not toming in, tunldiwas or orders 
on the revenue, were obtained for four laklis per 
annum, and the Baho Begum was induced, at the 
intercession of the Besident,. to assist the necessities 
of the State vdih. fifty-six lakhs of rupees, on condition 
however of Mr. Bristow's ratifying her son's engage- 
ment not to molest her with further demands. The 
Nawah had at length leisure to attend to the state 
of his army. Desiring to introduce discipline among 
his troops, he applied for, and obtained, the services 
of several European officers. Tirey were not ill received 
by, the soldiery, hut soon after, on the discharge of 
some Irregulars, a mutiny broke out. An engagement 
took place between the Eegulars and the Match- 
lockmen; 2,500 of the latter supported an engagement 
for some time with great spirit against 16,000 regulars, 
repeatedly repulsing them. The fight was only brought 
to an end by the explosion of a tumbrel. The mutineers 
lost six hundred men and the Nawab’s Sepoys three 
hundred. 


n 2 
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"Wliile sucli was the condition of the army, the Nawab 
gave himself up to drunkenness and dissipation All 
authontj fell into the hands of the minister, Moortaza 
Khan, whose rule was, however, brief K-vvajah Busunt, 
a eunuch, but the bravest soldier in the service, took 
advantage of the general dussatisfaction to encourage 
a party in favour of Saadut Ah, the second and favourite 
son of the late Yiziei^ Kwajah* Busunt mvited the 
ministei to a banquet In the midst of the" feast, 
making some excuse for quitting the ^uest chamber, 
he gave the signal for the slaughter of the unwary 
Moortaza Khan in the midst of the nautch girls and 
singers Asoph ood dowlah himself had been invited 
to the entertainment, probably that he too might be 
got rid of, 'the murderer, however, reeling from the 
effects of the debauch in which he had participated, 
came boldly mto the picsence, arid boasted of the deed 
he had performed The Kawab ordered him to be 
executed on the spot Saadut Ah, heanng of what had 
occurred, and alarmed for his own safety, immediately 
took horse and fled beyond the frontier Thus, in 
one day, the Yuier lost his Mmister, his General, and 
Ins Brother 

Tlie troops were still m a aery unsettled state, and 
discontent regarding the new arrangements and the 
introduction of British officers daily increased Some 
of the European officers were so maltreated by tbeir 
own men that they fled to the nearest English camp } 
others braved the storm, but it was only by the tunel} 
am\al of two of the Company’s battalions that the 
mutineers were reduced or disbanded 

Such was the state of the army The finances were 
in scarcely less disorder Tlie regular subsidy was 
ongmally Zb}- lakhs, the Prancis junto raised it to 31|, 
but a\liat avitli the expense of the temporary brigade, 
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extra troops, and numerous officers employed with the 
Oude army, as well as x.irious miscellaneous accounts, 
the demands during seven 3 'cars of ^Ir. Hastings’ 
administration averaged 100 lakhs annuall}’, while, in 
spite of constant screwing, the receipts only averaged 
70 lakhs ; leaving in 1781 a deficit of 2iV* crorcs ot 
rupees. To meet this friglitful item, there was a 
matcriallj'-dccreascd “revenue * 

Another point hero requires remark. IVe have said 
that !Mr. Middleton was recalled by the majority' in 
Coimcil, as one of their first mcasuics. ^Ir. Hastings 
no sooner recovered his ascendancy bj' the death of 
Colonel Monsoii in 177G, than ho removed Bristow and 
reinstated Jliddleton. The former was restored in 
1780, in obedience to repeated and positive orders from 
the Court of Directors, which, however, w'cro only 
obeyed on a compromise with Jlr. Francis. Jlr, Bri'>tow 
was displaced a second -time in 1781, by the Governor- 
General, who said, that he rcqviircd to have a couiidential 
Agent at Lucknow To complete the storj* of the 
bandying about of Agents, we may licre mention that 
Jlr. Bristow was again restored bj' orders from home in 
1782, and, finall^v again ousted by j^Ir. Hastings in 


* On Oade financial questions 
Sir Mill IS boili aoibignoiis nod 
contradictor At page G29, toL ii 
(4to edition}, !io states “the debt 
with ■which he (the ‘ Xawab *) stood 
charged m 1780, amounted to the 
sum of £1,400,000,” but at page COO 
remarks that although wnen the 
treaty of ChuDsr was concluded (m 
1781), “ tho balance appeared to stand 
at forty four Kkhs,’’ tho demand 
next year (1782) «bj claims of uu 
known balances, eiccedod consider- 
ably two crorcs and a half, that is, 
were at least equal to twice the an- 
nual revenue of tho whole country” 
In the text we have shown that the 
current demafid having been &i)ni 


70 to 130 lakhs, and tli6 receipts 
lia\inga%en!geil only seventy lakhs, 
then, needed no “ tin ms of unknown 
balances" to swell the amount of de- 
ficit The last portion, moreover, of 
the quotation making tho total re- 
sxnnt to be only one and a quarter 
cron^ do>ctail3 ill with Mr Mill's 
own fihowing at page 493, sol m., 
that the revenue m 1801 was about 
113 2,30,12,029 Anincrcnsoof moro 
than a million of money during 
twenty jears of progressii c dtten- 
oralion f ifr liiU quotes Middle- 
ton for his first statement, and 
“ Papers” for the second, but a{)- 
pcats to have overlooked their dis- 
crciianc}. 
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1783 The Govemor-General affected to have acted 
only for the public good in these several transfers He 
declaied he had no personal dislike for the man he so 
repeatedly removed, and much respect for his conduct, 
hut "the creature Bnstow** (as on one occasion Mr 
Hastings registered him) was odious in his eyes, inas- 
much as that gentleman’s appomtment to Lucknow was 
1 standing proof of his own discomfiture in Council 
The Governor-General hated him accordingly, and few 
men loved or hated as did "VVarren Hastings 

This double explanation is reqmsite as a clue to the 
proceedyigs we have next to record In the year 
1780-1, the finances of the Company were in a most 
disastrous condition The authonties had reckoned on 
certain sums from the Vizier, and were disappointed 
!Mr Hastings, therefore, determined, himself to proceed 
to Lucknow In August, 1781, Govemor-General 
reached Benares when the outbreak occurred, provoked 
hj his aibitrary proceedings against Eajah Cheyt Sing 
During these transactions, Ikir Hnshngs, as usual, 
CMUced great courage, the Nawab great fidchty The 
latter joined hir Hastmgs m September at Ohunar, 
when he contrived to convert the Goi emor General from 
a violent and imperious taskmaster into a warm advocate 
Tor two years the Nawab’s remonstrances and entreaties 
bad been treated with contempt or indifference they 
were now listened to and comphed with, and for a brief 
space he w as treated with respect An arrangement was 
effocted that led to the withdraval of the teinporary bri- 
gade and three regiments of caaalrj, leanng only one 
brigade and one regiment to be paid by the Yizier 
He was also al/oiced to resume all jageem, gmng ca^h 
for certain estates guaranteed by the Company, all 
Bntish officers w ere also wathdrawn , and sanction was 
given to phniler the tw o Begums, the w ifo and mother 
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of Slioojali-oo*dowlali,‘thoiigli, as already observed, one 
of them had been previously guaranteed by Mr. Bristow. 
The result of the several “ arrangements was, an imme- 
diate supply of fifty-five lahhs-of ready money to the 
Company, and a stipulation for the payment of an addi- 
tional twenty laklis, to complete the liquidation of his 
debt to them." 

Approving entirely of the decrease of the Nawah’s 
permanent hurthen thus ‘effected, we cannot too strongly 
reprobate the mode by which he Was authorized, and 
indeed eventually urged, to raise present funds, hlr. 
Hastings’ defenders rdndicate his proceedings towards 
the Begums, on the ground that these ladies abetted 
Clieyt Singh’s rebellion, and that they had no right to 
^the treasure they possessed. 'The latter statement is 
true. One •wrong, however, does not justify another ! 
"Wliat had been granted and guaranteejl; even ■wrong- 
fully, should have beeu‘ycspected. ' The falsity of the 
first plea has been frequently’, shown. IVe need not, 
therefore, here repeat the e-cidence. If any justification 
for the Govemor-Ceneral is to he found in the fact; it is 
true that he was at this time put to his -wits’ end for 
cash. As the Court-of Directors in^ortuned him, so he 
pressed the Oude Government. Such was his anxiety 
on the sulgect that in May, 1782, he deputed liis se- 
cretary, Major Palmer, to Duckuow, -with the express 
object of realizing the arrears of subsidy. The mission 
gave such offence to Mr. Middleton that he resigned 
his appointment ; and to add to the Govemor-General’a 
difficulties, his o-wn special Agent allowed himself to he 
talked over and stultified by the Oude Officials. 

Large as was the balance due, the Major was per- 
suaded into believing that the sheet was clear;, and 
instead of enforcing old claims he listened to offers of a 
loan. Mr. Hasting was mucdi provoked both at the 
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gullibility of lilajor Palmer anti at Hr Middleton's 
'ibandonment of Ins post m lus (tbe Go^cmo^ General’s) 
difficulty He Tvrote to Mr in severe terms , and 
on the loth August, 1782, addressed Hyder Beg, the 
Oude Minister, under his o\m liand, m a most extra- 
ordinary letter, considering it to be addressed to tbe 
minister of a sovereign possessing a shadow of indepen- 
dence After telling Hyder Beg tint he owed liis 
position to him (the Goiemor General) and that ho had 
been disappointed in him, be added, “ I now plainly 
tell jou tint jou are answerable for eiery misfortune 
and defect of the Nawab Vizier’s Government ” He 
then demanded that the balance due to the Company 
vbould be liqnidated by tbe end of tbe year, or threat- 
ened that Hyder Beg should be made over to the tender 
mercies of his master, foi the examination of his 
conduct Hyder Beg understood full well the process 
hj which the examination of the conduct of disgraced 
ministers was conducted in Ondc as elsewhere Strin- 
gent, howc\ er, as were the measures taken, they did not 
• realize the subsidy Tliey did not effect Mr Hastings’ 
iMshes, but they did much to upset the authority of the 
Hawah in his own temtoiy 

Mr Hastings had very correct abstract notions on 
the subject of interference His practice and theory 
n ere, however, «adly at variance "When money was 
wanted for the Company, lie stuck at nothing His 
tiv 0 nominees, Middleton and Palmer, had failed him , 
and he now, in despair, re appointed the Company’s 
protege, Mr Bnston, arming hmi ivith the most 
exten^sive authonty The new Agent was informed 
that “ The Besident must he the shave and vassal of 
the ^Iinister, or the Munster at the absolute devotion 
of the Eesident * * it will be necessary to declare to 

bim (the mudster) in the plainest terms, the footing 
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and conditions on which he shall be permitted to retain 
his place; with the alternative of dismission, and a 
scrutiny into his past conduct, if he refuses.” !Mr. 
Bristow was further told that he was to “control the 
appointment .of officers, nay, pereiSiptorily to oppose 
it,” when he (the Eesident) considered opposition in 
any case advisable. Jn the face, however, of such 
instructions, !Mr. Hastings was not ashamed, in October, 
1783, to thus characterize the Besident’s conduct: — 
“Mr. Bristow, after an ineffectual attempt to draw the 
minister Hyder Heg into a confederacy with* him to 
•usurp all the powers of the Government, proceeded to 
an open assumption of them to himself.” And, on the 
strength of this shameless allegation, Mr. Bristow was, 
for the third time, removed. 

Hnablo to realize his views by prosy, Mr. Hastings, 
in March, 1784, again Wsited 'Lucknow, where he re- 
mained fire months, during which time he effected 
the liquidation of a fart her poition of the Yizier s debt, 
•removed another detachment of 'troops, restored a por- 
tion of the confiscated jageers, and endeavoured to 
put the Oude affairs into some sort of order. At 
Benares, on his return, he addressed the honle Govern- 
ment in these prophetic words : — " If new demands are 
raised on the Vizier, and accounts overcharged on one 
side, with a wide latitude taken on the other to swell 
his debts beyond the means of payment : if political 
dangers are portended, on which to gronnd the plea of 
burthening his country -with unnecessary defences and 
enormous subsidies, tbe resTdts would bo fatal.” Mr. 
Hastings knew how wide a latitude he had himself 
taken, "to s^vell the Nawab’s” debts beyond tbe means 
of payment, and judgiilg of the future by the pa.st, 
he concluded that another Govemor-Gcneral might 
arise who, portending political dangers, wooM make 
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them “the plea of hurthening his (mz the Vizier’s) 
country "SMth unncecssar_j defence^ find enormous sub 
sidies** In short, Wnircn Hustings foretold, in 1784, 
o\actl} vilnt occurred in 1801 

"We have entered somewhat full} into the occurrences 
of ^Ir Hastings' ndmimstmtion ns they gaio their 
colouring to thtf British connection mth Oude 

"Wlicn Lord Cornu nlhs assumed the go\cmmcnt 
of India the Oude minister, II}der Beg uns sent to 
wait on his Lordship The negotiations that ensued 
were concluded on the Slst .Tul}, 1787, b) a treaty, 
relieving the Vizier fronx. ccrtiin balances still due,* 
and declaring him m nil respects independent mthin 
his own temtor} The letter of the Goiemor General 
contained the follouing reroarlvable paragraph — “It is 
mj firm intention not to embarrass 5011 with lurther 
cvpcnsc than that incurred b} the Compan} from their 
connection uitli your Excellency, and for the protection 
of jour country, which b} the accounts I find amounts 
to fiftj Inklis of P} zabad rupees per j car It is m} • 
intention from the date of tins ngreement, that jour 
Exccllencj shall not be charged uith nnj excess on 
this sura and that no further demand shall ho made , 
any additional aid by the Companj is to bo supplied 
on a fair estimate ’ 

The abuses of the Oude Goicmmcnt repeated]} 
attracted the attention of Lord Cornu allis and Sir John 
Shore Both uere anxious to ofToct some reform hut 
were deterred hy the difficulty of interfering with anj 
good efiect At length the Vizier s extravagance and 
debauchery brought affairs into such terrific disorder 
that in the year 1797 Sir John Shore proceeded to 
Lucknow His ausit, lioueier, had a double purpose 
The ostensible and we hope chief design, was to give 
the Hwab good advice, but his Highness was also 
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need not here repeat the story But we are hound 
to record even more emphatically than before, our 
opinion that Yizier Ah was unjustly treated Tlie plea 
of his spurious birth would not, bj Mahoininedau law, 
have interfered with his succession , and never would 
have weighed with the English authorities had he not 
rendered himself obnovious to them by desiring to 
degrade Tufuzzel Hoosein tlic minister, who wis con- 
sidered ‘ as the repiesentatiie of the Enghsh influence ” 
Tufuzzel Hoosein met Sir John Shore on his way 
to Lucknow with all sorts of *stones about the aaolence 
and debauchery of the Lord Vizier Ah, hut the Governor- 
General seemed to foi^et that this report might he 
biassed by personal motives, perhaps, too, he was 
unaware that ^Tufuzzel Hoosein liad been the tutor 
of Saadut Ah, and, even during Asoph ood dowlah’s 
. hfe was suspected of intriguing in favour of the Vizier’s 
brother But enough, Vmer AIi was degraded after ^ 
a few weeks’ enjoyment of authority, and Saadnt Ah 
was raised to the mu«inud New terms were of course 
dictated to the new Pnnce It was no time for making 
objections The treaty was signed, and protected 
by British bayonets, the new Nawab entered his ca 
pital The ex ruler, similarly guarded, w as removed 
to Benares 

The treat) thus made was signed on the 21st Teh, 
1798 It raised the subsidy from fif^ six to seien^- 
six lakhs, and provided for the discharge of all arrears 
Tlie fortress of Allahabad was ceded, and the sum 
of eight lakhs of rupees made over for its repairs 
Tliree lakhs were likewise given for the repairs, of 
Euttyghur, and twelve lakhs more were to he paid 
for the expenses incurred in tlie late revolution The 
Nawab, moreover, agreed to reduce bis estabhshments, 
and to consult, as to the manner of domg so, with the 
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British G^ovemment. Ko Europeans ■were to he 
allowed to settle in Oude, and no political relations 
were to exist without the knowledge of the British 
Government. In return for all this, the British gua- 
ranteed Oude, and agreed to maintain for its defence not * 
less than ten thousand men. If it should at any time 
he necessary to increase the number of troops beyond 
thirteen thousand, the Nawab was to pay the expense ; 
if they could he reduced below eight thousand, a 
suitable reduction of the subsidy -was to he allowed. 

The advantages accruing to the Company from this 
arrangement are manifest; it not' only gave them 
possession of Allahabad, but it increased the subsidy 
twenty lakhs, and defined, though not distinctly, to 
what extent the subsidy might be lightened or increased. 
Unfortunately it left the time* Quite undetermined, 
and on this omission were based tlie unwarrantable 
demands made by the next Governor-General in 1801. 
“What ^vill perhaps most strike the English reader of 
Sir Jolin Shore’s treaty is, the entire omis^on of the 
slightest provision for the good government of Oude. 
The'people seemed as it were sold to the highest bidder. 
Vizier Ali was youug, dissolute, and needy : Saadut 
Ali was middle-aged, known to be prudent, and believed 
to be rich. Being of penurious habits, he had, even 
on his ywagex 

several lakhs of rupees; and, in short, was a more 
promising sponge to squeeze than his nephew. From 
the general tenor of Sir John Shore’s life, we belieie 
that his heart was in the right place, though this his 
last diplomatic transaction, might, if taken alone, lead 
us to a different conclusion. "Wherever his heart was, 
his head at least must have been wool-gathering. He 
set a had precedent. He made the musniid of Oude 
a mere transferable property in the hands of the British 
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Governor, and he left the people of Oude at the mercy 
of a shackled and guaranteed ruler Tins may have 
been hberality, but it ^ras liberality of a veiy spurious 
sort Much as -we adnwre Lord Tcignmouth's domestic 
character, we are obhg<-^ entirely to condemn tlie whole 
tenor of Ins Oude negotiations Histonins Jiave 
hitherto let him doivn hghtlj, but his Lordship must 
he judged by the same standard as other puhhc officers, 
by the right or by th<J tvrong that he committed, and 
not by lus supposed motii es, or hi*» pnvalc character 
A Governor General of far diflerent calibre succeeded 
One of the first objects of the Marquis ■Wellcslo}, on 
lus assumption of the Government of India, was the 
reformation, or rather the reduction of the Oude Army, 
and the substitution stead of a Bnhsh force 

The Kanab set las ffico against the measure The 
Governor General was not to be thus baffled Earl) 
in 1799, he apphed for the services of the Adjutant- 
General of the artny, C/olonel Scott, an able and respect 
able, but austere man In the first instance he was 
placed at the service of Mr Immsd^, the Besident, but 
.the latter gentleman was shortly after recalled, and 
the appointment bestowed on Colonel Scott So 
stringent were the measures now taken, that Saadut 
Ah threatened to resign the musnud It was but 
a threat, and mtended to alarm or to mollify lus per 
secutors The Governor General, however, seized upon 
the words, and putting his own constructions on them, 
insisted on their hteral f ulfilm ent, adding a proviso, 
which, at any rate, the Nawab had never contemplated, 
that on lus abdication, the East India Company should 
inherit the pnncip^ty of Oude, to the iniury of his 
own children Much di«gracefiil altercation ensned 
The Governor Generfd returned the l^^awab’s remon 
strances with angry and threatening remarks , insisted 
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•on the immediate execution of Iiis orders, and finally 
marched the British troops into Oude without sanction 
of the nominal ruler. -The Besident issued orders to 
the district officers to receive and provide for the 
English battalions, and was obeyed. Saadut AH now 
felt himself within the iron grasp of a power that could 
crush him, and made the most abject appeals for mercy. 
The Goveinor-Generai, however, seized this opportunity 
for carrying out his own views. Beferring to the 
INawab’s previ{his statements regarding the inefficiency 
of his army and their danger to himself rather than to 
an enemy, Lord "Wellesley insisted on its reduction, 
and the reception, in its stead, of a force of twelve 
hattalions of British infantry, and four regiments of 
Cavalry. A large portion of the Oude ‘troops were 
accordingly disbanded, and so judiciously was this re- 
duction managed hy Colonel Scott, that not a single 
disturbance ensued. 

The Nawab finding himself once more secure on his 
uneasy throne, had time to reflect how he was to hear 
the increased burthen laid upon him. His predecessor 
had been put to continued shifts to discharge the subsidy 
of fifty lakhs : he bad, himself, by better economy, con- 
trived to pay seventy-six lakhs, but how was he now 
to meet the further demand of fifty-four lakhs, to set 
. against which there was only a diminishei expenditure, 
of sixteen and a half lakhs caused hy the reduction 
of a portion of his army ? He accordingly declared his 
entire inability to pay the req^uired sum. The Govemor- 
General wanted just such a declaration. He made it 
an excuse for the dismemberment of tbe Principality, 
and proceeded to carry out* the finance arrangements 
with as little delicacy as had been shewn in efiectmg 
the military alterations DJr. Henry Wellesley was 
deputed as ^Commissioner to Lucknow, and in concert 
■with the Besident, dictated the cessions that were 
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to te made wlien the former, in virtue of his *6ffice as 
Lieutenant Governor of the ceded districts, made the 
primary arrangements for their management The 
lands thus ertorted -were, at the time, estimated to 
he worth 1,35,23,474 rupees per annum TVe have had 
occasion at the commencement of these remarks to show 
that they must now yield double that sum / 

Lord Wellesley’s conduct in this transaction was 
most despotic As a wise statesman he judged nghtl) 
that the subsidy to his Goiemment was better secured 
by a temtonal cession than by a bond for cash payment , 
but, m extorting the former, literally at the pomt of the 
bayonet, and at the same time nearly doubling the 
subsidy, lie shut Ins eyes to the most obvious rules 
of justice 

This treaty, which was signed on the 10th September, 
1801, left the Nawab sbom of tbe best balf of his 
territory , e may easily judge m what spmt he pre- 
pared io introduce “an improved system of admiius 
tration toif/i ihe advice and assisfance of the Srittih 
Government*' into the remainder Such were the vague 
terms of the only stipulation contained in the present 
treaty, for the benefit of the people We need hardly 
add that it remamed a dead letter This may have 
been only a negative evil , hut a similar looseness 
of expression m Sir John Shore’s treaty admitted of 
more positive perversioft We allude to the provision, 
that when it should be necessary to increase tbe con- 
tingent beyond 13,000 men, the Nawab should pay 
the expense Sir John Malcolm more shrewdlj than 
honestly observes, that if there was any meanmg in 
the provision, it left the Bntish Government to judge 
ichen the necessity should arise, and how long it should 
continue The !Marquis Wellesley did not hesitate to 
consider that time to be when Oude had just cscajied 
invasion ])j Zeinan Shah, and the period to last /oj eiei 
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Tlieie'lffl’5 danger from Zeman Shall; no one who reads 
the history of those times attentively can deny the fact. 
The state of the Oude army, the position of Sindea, and 
the advance of Zeman Shah called for arrangements for 
the defence of Oude. But the truth is, that almost 
as soon as' the tidings *of Shah Zeman’s approach 
reached the British authorities, the danger had passed 
away. Sir James Craig stated before Parliament: 
“The first certain accounts we had were, I believe, 
in September or October — I rather think October 
(179S);”*and again, “The accounts of the Shah 
returning from Lahore, which may be considered as 
his abandonment of his enterprise, reached ^opshere 
in January 1799.” Thus the knowledge of the danger 
lasted, at the farthest, five months. Arrangements 
were made as quickly as possible to meet the invasion; 
and extra troops were kept in Oude from November, 
1798, xmtil November, 1799, being ten months after the 
ShaVs retirement, and a special charge of moie than 
thirty-eight lakhs of rupees was made to cover their 
expenses. This was all fair and proper. It was right ' 
that the sum expended should be charged; but surely 
there is no excuse for adding to the above contingent 
charge a fixed annual demand of fifly-four lakhs to 
cover a danger that no longer*exjsted, and which, from 
YniA^Kiy ^o^ue'presen’t, now lorty-hve years, has never 
arisen. The claim was cleaily opposed to the spirit of 
Sir John Shore’s treaty, and to both the spirit and 
letter of that of Lord Cornwallis. 

One of the earliest evils resulting from Lord Welles- 
ley’s arbitrary measures was, that the Eesident became 
personally obnoxious to the Nawab. 'Colonel Scott 
was a man whose character passed unscathed through 
au ordeal of the strictest inquiry, both in and out of 
Parliament; hut Saadut Ali could only he expected 
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to SCO in him the instrument of divhaiullng n large 
portion of his own army — that chief symbol of Oriental 
sovereignty — the agent who had arranged the forced 
cession of the best half of his leTritorj'. Tims circnin- 
stanced, Cploncl Scott could hardly- be an acceptable 
ambassador, and in fact, n'as rather deemed a hard 
taskmaster. Unforttmately his manner had in it 
nothing to compensate for the matter of the inndious 
duties imposed on him. Habituated to inilitarj* details, 
and late in life c.alled on to negotiate delicate fjuestions 
of diplomacy and civil administration, Colonel Scott 
performed his disagreeable task rather n*ith the hlufl- 
noss of the military martinet, than with the snavity of 
the accomplished diplomatist. He carrietl out his 
orders honestly, Imt harshly. Ho clfectod the views 
of Govenimout rcganling the Oude army, as well w, 
perhaps better than, any other ofliccr of the day could 
have done; hut tl»cre Iiis ncn-iccs cndetl. Ifo did 
nothing for the improvement of the conntr}*. He was 
rather an obstacle in its way. The Kawab having a 
reduced field of action, secure from personal danger, 
and hemmed iu by British bayonets, screwed his 
wTctchcd people. Tlio Bosident was not only unable to 
prevent these oppressions, but by the provisions of tlie 
treaty was 'compelled to be tbo instrument in tbeir 
execution. Year after year were British troops seen 
throughout Oude realizing the revenues, enforcing the 
most obnoxions orders, and rendering nugatory to the 
oppressed their last refuge, 'military' opposition. Great 
as was the interferenco in Asoph'ood-dowlah’s time, 
it was now much greater. In former times the pressure 
of the Resident’s authority was occasional, and on 
specific questions, and was chiefly felt at Lucknow; tlie 
incubus was now a dead w’eight bearing down the 
provinces, os well as the capital. The Nawab was also 
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as much Yex6d and irritated as ever by the presence 
and conduct of tiie Hesident, by bis interference in 
favour of, or in 'opposition to, persons and things in the 
very capital. 

Such conduct, liowever, at this time tended less than 
formerly to -weaken the ruler’s power. The British 
army was now believed to he at the beck of th6 Oude 
Government to ^pport its revenue arrangements. 
The Ifawab was thus, though degraded in character, 
strengthened in position. The previous (authorized) 
interference had told rather agaimt the Oude Court ; it 
was now in its favour. Tlie powerful were now sup- 
ported against the weak. Tliis system went' on for 
years, and under seveiat Residents It was brought 
prominently to notice when Colonel B.iillie was in 
office A long, vexatious, and fruitless correspondence 
took place between the Naw'ab and the Government. 
Colonel Baillio was anxious to promote improvements, 
the Nawab liked neither the matter nor the manner 
of the suggestions offered. He cared for his cash, and 
for noticing else. person however can read his 
replies to Colonel Baillie’s demands -without being 
satisfied that,* under kindlier treatment at the outset, 
much might have been done with such a prince. "We 
arc specially struck at ’'his being in advance of the 
Bengal Govecameut of Gvi day on Revenue 
ments. Colonel Baillie proposed that ameens should 
bo sent into the districts to collect statistical informa- 
tion, tliat they should -risil everj- -village, and procure 
the revenue papers of former years. — “ Tliose papers, 
after the minutest investigation which may he practi- 
cable, to be transmitted, under the signature of the 
revenue officer, to the presence, -^vhen your Excellency 
and I shall consider them, and be enabled to form an 
accurate judgment of the real resources and assets of 
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ever)' district in your dominions.”* The Na^vab replied, 
“I shall issue my oiriers to the ameens, agreeably 
to ■w’hat you have suggested; but I recommend that 
this measure be carried into effect by actual measure- 
ment of the cultivated and waste lands, and of lands 
capable of being cultivated , in which ease the exact 
measurement of the lands, as well as the amount of 
the jumma, will be ascertamed, anit the boundaries of 
villages will also be fixed, so as to preclude future 
claims or disputes among the Zemindars on questions 
of unsettled boundary.”* Tlie following reply to 
another suggestion shows how much better the Nawab 
understood his people, and how much better he ivas 
able to manage Oude than was the Resident •— 

“ You suggest, tliat such ihnceos as perform their duties properly shall 
hereafter he appointed tehsildars , but in this case, tf the ameens he pre- 
Tiousl; informs, tlut after ascertaming the jumma of their elahas (Jis 
tncts), and transmitting therereoue papers for ten years mth the ^Vosil- 
hunhee accounts of the rcrcaue, they snU be appointed to the office of 
tehsildar, it n probable that, for their oim future adi-antago, they srill 
ImoiTiDglvloncr tile jumma, and state less than the real amount I there- 
fore thiiu: it would be more adnaable to separate the t'n o offices entirely , 
or, at all events, that no anieen should bo appointed tehsildar in the Zilmh 
in which he may have acted as ameen. In this latter niod^ the ameens 
who are found to be deserving may still be rewarded, and the opportunity 
for fraud may be prei enled ” * 

The readers who have accompanied ns through this 
hasty sketch of Saadut Ali’s career, will perhaps concur 
in the opinion we gave at the commencement of this 
article, that his malgovemment was niainly attributable 
to English interference,' to the resentment he felt for 
liis oim wrongs, and the bitterness of soul ivith which 
he must have received all adi-ice firom his oppressors, no 
less than to the impunity with -which they enabled bim 
to phvy the tyrant. 

Lord Jilinto at length checked the Resident’s inter- 
ference against the people; he did not thoroughly 
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understand the nature and extent of that at Court, and 
therefore disturbed not Colonel BailHe’s domestic as- 
cendancy. The Marquis of ITastings looked more into 
the matter and prohibited it entirely. 

Saadut AH died in Julj', ISlC, and was succeeded hy 
his eldest son Itufsat-ood-dowlah, under the designation 
of Ghazee-ood-deen Hyder. ITis accession delighted 
Colonel BailHc, and scarcely pleased the Calcutta 
Government less. Tlic new !Nawab, of course, agreed 
to every proposition of the Resident, whom he 
addressed as “!My Uncle,” and who reported that his 
advice was not only acceptable to Ghazee-ood-deen, but 
was urgently requested by Inm. The verj' spirit of 
credulity seems, at this period, to have possessed our 
countrymen. I?‘ot only docs Colonel Bnillic appear to 
have swallowed the sugared words of the Knwab, hut 
the authorities in Calcutta adopted his views; and, 
taking advantage of what was dcem'cd the amiable 
spirit of the grateful Kawab, authorized, the several 
measures of reform, which, to say the least, Colonel 
Baillie was little competent to carry through. 

A new light however soon broke in on the Govenior- 
General, and he ascertained that Ghazee-ood-deen loved 
reform as little as his father liad done. It ’was dis- 
covered that both !Nawab and Besident had been 
puppets in the hands of the Residency Moon.shcc, who, 
'by 'threatening tjhazee-ootl-decn vrifli lire late of Yizier 
Ali, contrived to bend him to wliat were called British 
views, while he found his account in allowing the 
Besident to fancy himself the friend and counsellor of 
the ITawab. Tlie discovery of these intrigues induced 
a peremptory order from the Governor-General for- 
bidding all interference, and the affair ended in the 
removal of Colonel Baillie, who, however, had in the 
inteiim negotiated a loan of two crores of rupees. The 
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friends of Lord Hastings liia e asserted tliat tteso loans 
■were aoluntary, but Colonel Baillie bas sliown the 
■tiransaction in a a ery different light The money ivas 
extorted from the Hawab by the impoitunity of the 
Resident, who acted on repeated and urgent instructions 
from the Governor-Geneial Durmg the Burmese war, 
and under another admmistration, a third crore was 
bonoued, ifb hnow not exactly by what process, but, as 
the greater part of the interest was settled on the 
minister of the day, Motumed ood dowlah (more 
generally Imown in Indii as Aga Mcei), and his life, 
honour, and property were guaranteed, it maj he in- 
ferred that he managed the matter 

Loans of this sort are generally discreditable to the 
borrowers, m Oude they ha\o been doubly j’rejudicial 
Most of them hare been compulsory, and they ha> e been 
the means of perpetuating, and immeasurahly extending 
the guarantee system The interest of each, loan, 
•whether from Nawab, King, or Begum, has been settled 
on the connections and servants of the several parties 
lending the monej , intli provision in each case that the 
pensioner was to be protected by the British Govern- 
ment Thus, for the sahe of temporary pecumary 
rehef, have ■« e established and fostered a system winch 
must vitiate any Government, and is doubly destructive 
to a Hati>e State At Lucknow, for jears, the Resi- 
dents held public durbars, where the guoninteed at 
tended, and pleaded against their own Sovereign or his 
sen ants Thus were the Monarch and Ins subjects 
arrayed against each other thus -was the So\ereign 
degraded in his owti capital 

Tins abuse has been checked , hut a still greater enl 
exists to the present day The guaranteed are bun 
dreds the pnuleged arc thousands Lieiy Bntish 
sepoy from the Oude dominions can, through his com- 
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manding officer, refer a fiscal or judicial ease to the 
llcsidcut. This at first sight appears a valuable pvi- 
idlege to our Kativc soldiery, of •whom, (as already 
stated,) the greater proportion are raised in Oude ; hut 
the plan works badly. Zemindars throughout the 
country will buy, bog, borrow, or steal the name of a 
British sepoy, in the hope of thus gaining attention to 
their petty claims. The consequence is, that the just 
appeals of real sepoys arc frequentl}' neglected, while a 
fixlsc claim is now and then forwarded. 'We arc, 
indeed, of opinion that, much as the Oude Government 
is molested and degraded by sepoys’ claims, true and 
false, the men themselves arc rarely benefited by the 
Eesident’s interference. Litigation is promoted, hopes 
are excited, and eventually the party who would, if left 
to his own resources and the practices of* the countr}% 
have arranged or compromised liis quarrel, is led on to 
liis rum. But we have been drawn from the thread of 
our narrative. 

In the year 1S19, the Nawah Ghazeo-ood'deen 
Hyder was encouraged to assume the title of King. 
Lord Hastings calculated on thus exciting a rivalrj’ 
between the Oude and Delhi families; the Kawahs 
ha>Tiig hitherto paid the descendants of the lilogul all 
j>utward liomage, and affecting still to consider flieni- 
selves only as lieutenants of the Emperor. Tins ’ar- 
rangement was someyrtiat aldn to some oT the masque- 
rades with which the Company commenced their career. 
■^VluIe ruling Bengal and flic Carnatic they were 
entitled Dewans ; and now, wliile lording it over Oude, 
the puppet Kawah must, forwifli, he cncoarajiod to 
assume a royal title, in order to act as a counterpoise to 
l/te Great MoffiiV 
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stringent measures should bo adopted, involring the 
entire management of Oude by British officers. His 
Lordship nxites on 31st Jul}', 1831 — “But I am san- 
guine, in my hope of a great present amelioration from 
my belief in the capacity and Avillingncss of the present 
minister to’ effect itj and from the entire possession he 
has of the confidence of the King.” * * * Sad proof 
how incompetent is the wisest European to ‘read an 
Asiatic heart. Tlie Governor-General left Lucknow 
fuHy impressed with the opinions above quoted. Ha- 
keem l^relmdy had effected much good, had reduced the 
public expenses, and had brought some order into tho 
management of affairs. Tlie subordinate officials feared 
liimj the talookdars and village chiefs respected him. 
Under liis strong administration the coimtry at length 
tasted peace. In August, 1834, however, just three 
years after Lord William Bcntinck's visit, the minister 
found himself, without the slightest -warning, deprived 
of office, and threatened with dishonour, if not \vith 
death. Tho charges bronght against him were, dis« 
respect to the Boyal relatives, and even to tho Queen 
Mother. This was all fudge. . At Lucknow, as through- 
out the East generally, the King is everything ; his 
nearest relatives are nothing. An affront to tlie lowest 
minion about the Court woTild more probably have been 
resented, than one to a connection of the King. Tlie 
prelexi, however, was plausVoicj ftie minister was de- 
graded, and nothing but the strong arm of the Resident 
saved his wealth, life, and honour. His real crimes 
were his ability, energj^ and fidelity;* had he been 
more subservient and less faitliful, lie might have 

♦ WoarcquiteawarothattlicHa- pacioas mca ttat ever b«athcd,” 
keem has been differently p.'untecl. but any acquainted •with the pater- 
In tho Calcutta India Gazette, he was mty of tho$e I’cmarks ■wbuld at once 
depicted, in 1633, as “one of the perceive how little dependence could 
most intriguing, a-vancious, and ra- be placed on them — H. M. Ii 
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escaped lus exile to Furnickabad w here he lingered foi 
some je'vrs constintly affecting preparations for i 
pilgrimage to !Mecca but really longing and -watching 
tor a return to power Hib wishes were at length 
fulfilled and imder a more virtuous rulei ho died as 
Minister of Oude But during the interval. Hakeem 
Mehndj s Iiead and hand had become feebler while the 
flood of abuse had swelled Unable to stem the current 
lie died at the helm in the bold attempt Often durmg 
his exde we have heard the old man dilate upon the 
cauls that rumed Oude and declare that ivith fair plaj 
and a fair field he could yet recover the country TTc 
then considered his daj gone bj and little contem 
plated his Ua-Tmg another opportnnit\ of treading the 
slipperj path of politics The H ikcem s merits must 
be judged of by comparison witb other ministers , and 
he avill appear just firm and sagacious It is therefore 
to be lanicnted that such a man \ras lost to Onde while 
Ills energies were still vigorous On the accession of 
Mahommed Ah Hakeem hlehndy was recalled to 
power hut his health was then dechning and his life 
was near its close 

His nephew and heir hlunowair ood dowlah Ahmed 
Ah a respectable but unencrgctic man has smee been 
twace at the head of affairs he is a better sportsman 
than a cabinet minister and is altogether too honest 
and lu^rachsed on court affairs to cope watJj ih/^Asieen 
ood dowlahs and Shureef ood dowlahs of the day 

Lord '\Yilham Bentmck in lus report of 11th July 
1831 entenng into manj details of past circumstances 
and exiflammg his proposals for the iuture added ‘ *I 
thought it right to declare to his hLajesty beforehand 
that the opmion I should offer to the home authorities 
w ould he that unless a decided reform in the admini 
stration should take place there would be no remedy 
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left oxccj)t in tlie direct assumption of the management 
of the Onde territories hy the British Government.”* 
His Lordship ■\\'itli propriety adds, “I consider it un- 
manly to look for minor facts in justification of this 
measure, but, if I .^ranted them, the amount of military 
force kept up hy his Majesty is a direct infraction of 
tlie treat}'.” The Minute continues in the following 
honest and disinterested strain . — 

* It m-iy bo of mc^aiid wIicq jou bare a^umed the managemeut, 
Iiow « Jt to be couductecl, and bow long retained 1 I should answer, that 
actmg m the chanctci of guardian and trustee, wo o<ugbt to fronio an 
ndministralion entirely native , au admlmstntion so corapowtl as to m- 
divuluaii and so (slaubshcd noon the host pnneipitSjTtntsrme and 
as should best serve for mmietuate miprovcmcut, and os a model for future 
imitation j tbo only European part of >l should be the functionary by 
whom it should bo supennteoacil, oud it should only be retained tills 
complclo reform might be brought about, and a guanntce for it<i con- 
tinuance obtained, cither in the improrctl chaiacter of the rcigmng Rinco, 
or, jf incorrigible, in tbc sulntitulion of bi» immediate beir, or m default 
of such substitute from nonage oi incapacity, b) tho nomination of onp of 
tho famih aa regent, the whole of the rc%cDuc being paid into the Oudo 
troasurj 

In reply to his suggestions to tlie home Go\'eniinent, 
Lord William Bentinck received instructions in tho 
year 1833, at once to nssumc charge of Oude, unless, in 
the meantime his adt'ice had b6en foUotted, and decided 
improvement had ensued. Atersc to so strong a mea- 
sure, and ascertaining that affairs were slightly amended, 
hib Lordsliip postponed tlic measure, again warning liis 
ilajesty as to tho inevitable result of continued misrale. 

Xusecr-ood-deon Hydcr, howex-er, encouraged by long- 
continued impunity, pemevered in las mal-practices. 
Tlic treasures of his grandfather, Saadut Ali, cre now 
drained to the last rupee, and every device was inx'cnted 
to recruit the finances of the State, or rather to supply 
tbc prixy purse of the King. A low menial xxas his* 
cliicf confidant; any man who xvould drink wnth him 
xxas his friend In 1837 lie became ill, and for some 

*■ Minutes of Endence. Appendix Ifo 27, page 404 
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weeks was conrine{l to lus palace, but he was not con- 
sidered in danger, when, suddenly' at midnight of the 
7th July, 1837, the Kesidont was informed that his 
!Majesty was no more.- 

Sviicn describing the Fiirccd Jhiksh palace, we 
touched upon tlio occurrences of uhich it was 'the 
tlicatre on that eventful night. If space permitted, we 
should now gladly detail those brilliant operations. It 
was a sudden cri'si*;, an unforeseen emergency, that 
tested the stufl* of which our officers were made. Not 
only Colonel Low himself, but his assistants, Captain 
Patton and Captain Shakespeare, shewed admirable 
courage and coolness, A moment’s indecision on the 
part of the Resident, or a failure on the part of either 
of the assistants in the duties assigned to them, would 
have deluged the city of Lucknow with blood, and cost 
the Residenej' party their lives ; ns it was, they were in 
great danger, csi)cciaUy Captain Patton, and were only 
rescued from the hands of the rebels by the speedy 
arrival of tlio 35th regiment. Tlic conduct of the 
gallant Nokc-ka-pultun that night was a good augury 
of the laurels they were so soon to cam in the more 
trying field of Affghanistan, 

The ease of the boy ^foona Jan was dissimilar from 
that of Yizicr Ali; the latter was acknowledged, the 
former disowned by his reputed father. 

The new King, ^Taliommcd Ali, was a cripple, a 
respectable old man, who had never dreamt of royalty, 
and whose very insignificance and prerious seclusion 
sa^ed his life during the emeute of the soldieiy on the 
7th of July. Grateful for bis elevation, which he attri- 
buted to the Britisli Government, he was willing to 
acquiesce in any reasonable terms that might be dictated 
to him, consistent with what he deemed his inzut* K e 

* HoDour. 
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fell into good hands ; never wag there a Resident more 
kind and considerate than Colonel Low. He nnder- 
stood his o^al position, and had sense to perceive that 
he gained more credit in fulfilling its duties than hy 
stepping out of his sphere. Contented with exercising 
the legitimate authoritj^ of his station, he had no am- 
hition to he “ Mayor of the Palace” at Lucknow, or to 
maintain the halancepf power between the rival factions 
around the throne. He was satisfied to look on in 
small matters — ^ready to advise in great ones. He was 
a plain soldierly man, who, having served an appren- 
ticeship to politics under Malcolm, fought at Mehidpoor, 
and afterwards trod the intricate paths of Indian diplo- 
macy at Jeyporc, and with Bajee Bao, was well adapted 
for the Luclmow Court : doubly so as being in liis own 
character the very antithesis of everything there; 
straightforward integrity, opposed to crooked chicanerj'. 
Colonel Low had seen enough of native courts id 
understand and fathom them, nhilo he had escaped 
their corruptions. Inaccessible alike to bribes, threats, 
and cajoling, be was feared by the vile Huseer-ood-deeu 
Hyder, and respected by the amiable Mahommed Ali. 

Tlie new King had soon a new treaty laid before 
him ; the document hears internal evidence of not being 
Colonel Low’s work; indeed some of the clauses were 
entirely opposed to his riews. Its two prominent 
features were, first, the introduction into Oude of an 
auxiliaty force of two regiments of Cavalry, five of 
Inf.intiy', and two companies of Golundauze at an 
annual expense of sixteen lakhs of rupees, to he defrayed 
by the local Government. The other was a stipulation 
for the management by British officers of such districts 
of Oude as should be notoriously oppressed by the local 
agents. Colonel Low was, we ^ow, averse to saddling 
the King -Nrith more troops; but his views were over- 
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ruled, and a poition of tlic regiments were raised. The 
measure ■was, however, veiy properly disapproved of hy 
the Court of Directors, and the enrolment of the new 
levy prohibited, as being an enaction on the Qude State. 
• Mahommed Ali was e-vidently so inueli in earnest in 
Ins efforts for the improvement of his kingdom, that 
Government overlooked the glaring mismanagement 
still existing in parts of Oude, and did not act on the 
permission given by the new treaty.* The King’s 
intentions were good, and the character of the Court 
rose very much during his short reign. He was un- 
fortunate in the death of his two able ministers, Moom- 
tuzim-ood-dowlah (Helmdy Ali ICLan) and Zaheer.oo- 
dowlah. The nephew of the former, as already men- 
tioned, then succeeded, and held office for two years : 
on his resignation a young nobleman, by name Shurreef- 
oo-dowlah, the nephew of Zaheer-oo-Gowlah, assumed 
the reins of government, and retained them until the 
old King’s death. Shnrrcef-oo-dowlali is a man of good 
abilit)*; of considerable firmness and activity. His 
manners are pleasing ; he possesses habits of business j 
on the whole he is considered the ablest and most 
respectable candidate for the ministry. He is however 
personally disliked by the •present King. 

On the death of his father in May, 1842, Mahommed 
Amjud Ali; the present King, ascended the throne. 
His conduct towards liis minister was such as to cause 
his resignation ivitlun two montlis. He then ap- 
pointed a personal favourite, one Imdad Hooseen, 
entitling him Ameen-oo-dowlah. After a trial of five 
months he was found wanting, and removed, and Muno- 
wur-oo-dowlah having returned from pilgrimage was 
reinstated. The new minister, unable to stem the 
current of Lucknow intrigac, held the office scarcely 

* The whole treaty ^^a3 disallowed by the home Goveminent —Ed. 
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scren months, when Ameon-oo-clowhih was recalled to 
liis master’s councils. The favourite is generallj sup- 
posed quite incompetent for the duties of his office, and 
indeed is ^aid to trotihle himself very little about them. 
He takes the profits and leaves the labours to hi^ 
deputy, Syud-ood-dowlah, a low person who lias rapidl}’’ 
risen from penury to power by the prostitution of his 
own sister. Not long since this man was an omedwar 
for the office of moonsheo to one of Col. Uoberts’s 
regiments. So goes round the wheel ! The King 
pays no attention to business, will abide by no warn- 
ings, ■Nvill attend to no advice, and, it is rumoured, 
has secretly confirmed his imbecile ministers in their 
places for four ■ years, in spito of the remonstrances 
of tlio Eesident. 

Let us briefly recapitulate, llio condition, of Oude 
is yearly becoming worse. The revenue is yearly 
lessoning. There are not less than 100,000 soldiers in 
the service of Zemindars. The revenue is collected by 
half that number in the King’s pay. Tn* more than 
half the districts of Oude are strong forts, most of 
thorn surrounded with denso jungle, carefully rendered 
as inaccessible as possible. Originally the eJlect of a 
weak or tj’r.annical Govemiftent, such fortresses per- 
petuate anarchy. Tlio amils and other public officers, 
are men of no cliar.acter who ohtain and retain their 
position by Court hribeiy. Only the weak pay their 
revenue j those who have forts, or who, by comhinatious, 
can intlistand the amil, make their own revenue 
arrangements. Throughout the country nothing e.vists 
dcser^ung the name of a judicial or ^lagisterial Court. 
TI»e ncwswiitcrs are in the pay of the amils, gcnorally 
their servants; nevertheless, not less than a hundred 
dacoities, or other acts of violence attended with loss of 
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life, are annually reported, liow many hundreds then 
pass imnoticed! Withm the last six months, the 
G-ovemment dau’k has been robbed vnthin the last 
three, an amil has been slam While ue write (1S15), 
'the British cantonment of Caivnpoor Ins been insulted , 
and month after month, the local press tells of neu 
atrocities In short, the Go% ernment of the country is 
utterly palsied , its constitution is altogether destroyed, 
no hope remains Were any \utality Jeft m Oude, the 
country has, dunng the last tirelve jears, had n fair 
opportumtj of recovering If the system of a King, a 
ilmister, a Besident, and a protecting armj conld suh 
sist without rmu to the country so ruled, it has had a 
tnal The scheme cannot be said to have failed for lack 
of good instruments The Oude rulers have been no 
worse than monarchs so situated usually are, indeed 
they have been better than might ha\cbccn expected 
Weak, VICIOUS, and dissolute they were, but they have 
seldom been cruel, and have never been false In the 
storms of the last half century, Oude is the one smglc 
Kahve State that has mvanably been true to the British 
Government , that has neither intrigued against u* nor 
seemed to desire our injurj It may have been weak 
ness, it may have been apathy, hut it is at least fact, 
that the Oude Government has e^ er been faitliful, and 
therefore it is that w e would not only advocate hherahty 
towards the descendants of Saadut Klian, but tbe 
utmost consideration that can be shown them, consistent 
uith the duty we oue to the people of Oude Among 
her mmisters have been as able inihviduais as are usuaUj 
to be found in the East, and there haie not been 
wantmg good men and true as Eesidenis It is the 
sj stem that is defective, not the tools uath which it has 
been worked We have tried e\er3 vanety of inter- 
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ference. We have interfered directly, and we have in- 
terfered indirectly ; hy omission as well as by co mm is- 
sion ; but it has invariably failed. 

One great error has been our interference in trifles, 
while we stood aloof when important questions were at 
issue. Another crjung evil has been, the want of any 
recognised ^stem of policy in our negotiations with the 
Lucknow Court. Evcrytliing seems to have been mere 
guess-w'ork and experiment. One Governor-General or 
one Resident has adopted one plan ; the next has tried 
something wholly different. Tlie Kawab, or the I^g, 
the Minister, and the Resident, have each had their 
turn. One or other has alternately been everytliing 
and nothing. If an able minister was appointed or 
encouraged by the British Government, he was, as a 
matter of course, suspected and thwarted by his master; 
if the King did happen to employ an honest servant, 
the power of the latter was null, unless he had the 
Resident’s support. ' The amils neglected him, the’ 
zemindars despised lum. There eould be no neutrality 
in tbe case: .the British agent must be friend or foe j 
ho must be for or against the minister. Thus could 
each member of the triumvirate vitiate the exertions 
of one or both the others ; any individual of the tliree 
could do incalculable eidl ; but tbe three souls must be 
in one body to effect any good. Such a phenomenon 
never occurred; there never Avas an approach to it, 
unless perhaps for a few months in Colonel Low’s 
time. 

On reverting to the past, it will bo found that ^ve 
have interfered in the city, and have held aloof in the 
country ; that at another time, wliile we spared the 
palace, we liave entered the villages with our tunkhwas 
(revenue orders). Again, for a time, ^Ye have left, both 
Court and countr}* unmolested. Such sullen silence 
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as alwa} s construed into tlie most thret I interference , 
for, the &ng "being guaranteed it nas believed that he 
M as then at lihcrt) to wotIv. Ius will -without fear of con 
sequences since British bajonets i\ould appease what 
cier tumult might arise Our troops liavc earned the 
fortresses of the oppressed bj storm, and put the brave 
defenders to the snord On one occasion a tenable 
example i\ as made, and not a man esc ipcd Our ca\ air} 
surrounded the fort the mfantry entered, and of the 
doomed defenders not a soul survii ed At tint penod 
i\e not onl} guaranteed the Buler, but were made 
the executioners of Ins vnll A revulsion came such 
acts u ere shou n in all their naked deformity , and both 
Court and countr} were again for a wlule left to them 
selies Fraud was then substituted for force, and 
occasionally large bands of ill paid and licentious sol 
diet} were sent to deiastate the country they could not 
subdue The British troops did their work of destruc 
tion speedil}, aud therefore with comparative mercy 
The 70} al rabble spread like locusts over the land, and 
killed by faimne what thc\ could not destroy by the 
sword 

From this mass of nuschief who is the garner^ It 
may he supposed that the amils at least gam , not they 
There ma} perhaps be tu en^ families m all Oude, that 
had profited by Go\ emraent employ , but all others 
have been simpl} sponges The officials have sucked 
others to be themselves squeezed in turn Is it to 
remam thus for cier^ Is the fairest province of India 
always to be liamcd and rackrented for the benefit of 
one family, or rather to suppoit m idle luxury one 
mdividual of one family? Forbid it justice, forbid it 
mercy 1 Had any one of the man} Governor*; General 
who spoiled Oude remamed a feu years longer m office, 
* The fort of Puthcr Scrai m thi. year ISO** 
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lie miglit liive nghted her wrongs But, unliappii}, 
ulule several have hecn m authonty long enough to 
u ound, not one has yet liad tune to bind up and heal 
Hastings began the "stand and deliver^’ system with 
thbHawabs More moderate governors succeeded, svho 
felt ashamed to persecute i f imilj that had ahead) been 
so piUaged They pitied the monarch, but they forgot 
that misdirected mere) to Imn nas cruelty to Ins 
subject milhons 

Foi this culpable indifTeience, our Government had a 
standing excuse, — their hands were tied by the treaties 
of their predecessors, and their inteiference, even if 
justifiable, would do more harm tlnn good Pooi 
casuistry ’ The truth js that nhere a question admits 
of doubt, there can bo little danger if, icif/i clean /icinds, 
v,e take the weaker side, if, foregoing all thought of 
peisoml or political profit, we arbitnte in favor of the 
moss There u as no treaty for TVarren Hastings* nets, 
or for half the acts of half his successors A hole was, 
however, gcneraliy found for creeping out of every 
dilemma uhich affected oiu* onn interests At the very 
worst when a vacanc) occurred on the m\,isnud, a new 
negotiation soon set all to rights On each occasion we 
dictated our own terms , on each of these opportunities 
we might as readily ha^e made arrangementss for 
securing good government as for Becnnng our own 
subsidy we were exphcit enough on the one point , all 
else was left indefinite, the stronger party being, of 
course the interpreters of the lau The Oude Govern- 
ment therefore suffered hy diplomatic quibbles, the 
Oude subjects by revenue ones In each case the 
weakest have gone to the wall The result is before our 
eyes , the remedy is also in our hands Ho one can 
deny that we aie now authorized by treaty to assume 
the management of the distracted portions of the 

K 2 
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kingdom — All arc more or less distracted and mis 
gov erned Let tlio management of all be assumed under 
some such rules as those which were laid down bj 
Lord W Bentmek Let the administration of the 
country, as far as possible, be nativ e Let not a ru^ee 
come into the Company's coffers Let Oude be at last 
governed, not for one man, the King, but for him and 
his people 

We must be brief in the cvplanation of the plan we 
would lecommend 

Tlie King has made himself a cipher he has let go 
the reins of Government, let us tike tliem up lie 
should be prevented from marring wliat he cannot or 
will not manage In c\cr> eastern court the Sovereign 
IS eieryflany or notlung Mnhommed Amjud Ah has 
given unequivocal pioof that lie is of the second class, 
there can therefore, be nosoitof injusticein coniuTnmg 
his own decree against lumsclf, and setting him aside 
He should be treated with respect, but restneted to his 
palace and its preemets Tlic Lesidcnt should be 
minister, not oul) in fact, but in name Let it not be 
said that he works in the dark, but give him the r6 
sponsible charge of the countiy, and malvC him answer 
able to the Bnti&h Government for its good or ill 
management While lus personal demeanour to the 
ICing must be deferential, he should be no more under 
lens TutViurAy Vne commissioner oS T>eftii is under 
the Great Mogul Livnde the country into five dis- 
tricts , in each, place a British ofi&ccr, as superintendent, 
who shall receive appeals gainst the Nat v e officers 
Abolish, in ioto, the farming s} stem Give as quickl} 
as possible a light assessment for fiv e years, fixed as far 
as possible bj tbe people themselves that is, let the 
one and a quarter milhon (or thereabouts), the countij 
maj be supposed able to beai, be subdivided in a gieat 
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iibsembly of the people among tlic five districts ; and 
then let the district, pcrgnnnali, and village quotas be 
similarly told 'o£F, under the eye of British super- 
intendents. 

Pue consideration must be given to the circum- 
■ stances of all, and to the privileges that may have arisen 
from long exemption; and it must be remembered that 
one village may be ruined b}-- pa3'ing half ivliat another, 
in apparently similar circumstances, can easily' afford; 
let the rich and povrerful pay as well as the poor and 
Aveah. Beference must be bad, and some consideration 
granted to past payments and past privileges as Avell as 
to present condition. Perfect equalization cannot be 
expected at once. 

IVlrile the first arrangements are in progress, a strong 
military force should be at hand; and the first act of 
recusancy should be severely punished. The dismissal of 
the rural armies should be eflbcted, and all forts belong- 
ing to notorious persons should be dismantled AVliere 
possible, an amnesty should be given for the past. K'o 
individual, •whom it may bo possible to reclaim, should 
be branded. The motives that had driven men to the 
bush should be considered, and penalty bonds having 
been tahen, they should be received and treated as 
reformed members of society. Under firm but Jiberal 
treatment, many a supposed desperado would retrieve 
his reputation. Speedy and severe examples should bo 
made of amils and others convicted of fraud, extortion, 
or other oppression; and it should be early and dis- 
tinctly understood that no position will screen, male- 
factors or defaulters. The rule ■will disgust a few, but 
will delight the many. 

The revenue settlement is the first great question in 
ail eastern countries; •when it is well efiected, all 
remaining work is compatativety easy. At the risk 
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then of beiDg set doxm by men who deal m forms, 
rather than in reahties, as a very nnsoimd giver, we 
‘?ay, first settle the revenue question satisfactorily, and 
the path of amendment will be smooth Let men’s 
minds he reheved as to the past and the future, and 
they wiB readily settle down for the present Tliree 
months, at the utmost, should suffice to maLc the sum* 
mary settlement we propose , no niceties need be 
entered into Let the assessment be hght, and let 
every "man, high and low, who has to paj , have his 
quota distincily registered, whether it be in cash or m 
kmd , and let prompt and severe punishment follow the 
earhe<5t instances of infringement of recorded agreements 
Let a date be fixed, antenor to nhich no Government 
claims for revenue shall be advanced Let it also be at 
once promulgated that no civil case will be attended to 
of more than twelve, or at the utmost of twenty years’ 
date , and no pohee case of more than three , and that 
all claims must be filed witlnn one year of the date 
of the introduction of the British role All these cases 
should he made over to puncliayets, Bupenniended by 
the best men in the land Brief reasons of decision 
in each case should be entered m a book, and copies of 
the same sent weekly to the supermtendent For 
ordinary civil, fiscal, and police duties, courts should 
he established or old ones confirmed in tlie several 
ziUahs punclnyets should be encouraged , honest mem- 
bers* of such assembbes should he honoured and 
favoured, and dishonest ones discountenanced and 
disgraced 

"What a change would such a sy&tem, honestly and ably 
vorked out, effect nithin a smgle twelvemonth* It is 

• In every community tl«5® aro men are usuallj elected tnrpxiifh, 
individuals whom disputants will orpre^ulentjbytbemembere Aosen 
readily reccH e as aibiirators eu A — H. SL L. 
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delightful to tlunk of it "Wo see the difficulties m the 
Avaj , but difficulties are not impossibilifaes No plan is 
all smooth, no measure of amehoration is iritliout ob- 
stacles Our mam difficulty would be to select supei- 
intendents of sufficient experience, possessing- at the 
same time eneigy and ability, stiengtli of bodj and of 
mind, to fice the chaos that would at first be presented 
them Such men arc, howeier, to be foimd Tlie} 
must be paid, and liberally too, not m the Scinde and 
Saugor fashion It n ould be the i\ orst of all eebnom} 
to eraplo} men who would not remain at least five } ears 
to work out the primary scheme 

Our plan mvolvea the emplojment of eveiy piesent 
Oude official, to remmn, ami alk to peifom the 

duties that would be requued of him The majority of 
the present amils nould resign, as nould most of the 
officers about the Court ^ aahd tenures of land 
nould of cour«e bo upheld and all cnpcranmiated offi 
cials liavmg clauns to pension, nould be considered 
It w ould be desirable to retain the semces of one or 
two respectable men, to assist tlic Eesident and form 
mtli him a court of appeal from tlie superintendent’s 
decrees • 

"When matters were thus put m tram, lullage boun 
danes should he defined , a revenue suiwey, and a set- 
tlement for thirty, or even fifty, years should follow 

"Vf e do not anticipate the necessity of any permanent 
mcrea'Jc of estabhsliment If Mr Haddock’s estimate 
IS correct, half the sum now plundered b} the amils 
and the ministers would amply remunerate all the 
requisite officials 

The pnmary arrangements nould probably require 
c idi , but as the improvement of tlie coimtry would bo 
secured, an Oude loan of a crore of rupees might be 
raised, nhich the increase of cultivation and general 
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amelioration of the State "would enable us ear'll) to pay 
off^in ten or fifteen years We repeat that the asse'is- 
ment should he light TJic people as n ell as the Court 
should benefit bj improvement, if they are expected to 
further it There should be a liberal aUon ance for the 
King — twenty, thirty, or even fifty laklis per annum 
might, as the revenues increased, be allowed He 
should he furnished, to lus heart's content, with silier- 
sticks, but \eiy scantilj with matchlocks Tlie King 
would he dissatisfied, let him remain so He is not 
particularly well pleased jiist non, and, so long as ne 
act honestly, the state of his temper is not of much con- 
sequence In whatever spirit he might meet our pro 
posed radical reform he would find few to sympathize 
in his dissatisfaction Hi» brothers, uncles, and cousins 
would be debghted with the change 

The guaranteed would be m ecstacies Almost all 
lothers would rejoice at the reformation The people of 
Oude — the men who recruit our “ beautiful regiments” 
— would bless John Companj 

The sciieme e have here indicated, rather than de- 
tailed, IS not for a day, nor for any specific numher of 
years It is refined cruelty to raise the cup to the lip 
and then to dash it away Let us not deal with Oude 
as we have done with Hyderabad and Hagpore The 
kings of Oude, generally, have, as rulere, been weighed 
and found n anting His present AJajesty has hah^i:n.)^^y 
disregarded the spirit and letter of the terms concluded 
between his father and the British Government Tlie 
family must be placed beyond the power of doing 
further mischief We have not been guiltless, m re- 
pentmg of the past, let us look honestly to the future , 
for once let ns remember tlie people, the gentles, the 
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If the Oudc Kesidency could, honour, he with- 
dra^vn, or if we believed that there was a possibility’ of 
the Government of the King holding together for a 
month, when abandoned by the British Government, 
wo should at once advocate giving his Majesty the op- 
portunity of trj'ing to stand on his own legs; but 
kno'wing the thing to be impossible, we have offered the 
only practicable remedy for .the ills that afflict the 
country, and shall be delighted to see it, or sorae-sucli 
scheme, speedily carried out. This scheme is given in 
the rough. "We have not even attempted* to round it 
off; the principle is all we advocate. Tlie details may 
be indefinitely improved, but whatever outcry or oppo- 
sition our sentiments may elicit, we sit down satisfied 
■with the reflection that we have suggested no breach 
of faith, but have promulgated a plan wliich the most 
conscientious servant of the State might be proud to 
work out. 
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MAnARASiiTRA, or tlic country of the SMirattas, is, ac- 
cording to Hindoo geographers, one of the five principal 
divisions of the Deccan,® or, country south of the Nar- 
hadda and Mahanaddi liveis ‘The limits of Maha- 
rashtra arc variously given* Mahommedans seldom 
troubled themselves about googiaphicnl qm’stions, and 
it Tvas long after they had oiemin the diiTerent pro- 
^’inces of India, before they inquired respecting their 
ongnal divisions. Malirattas, indeed, are seldom men- 
tioned by Mahommedan writers until the deeds of 
Shahjee, and his son Sivajee, brought their .countrj*men 
prominently to notice "When the historian Derishtali 
alludes to the Mahrattas he calls them " the Hindoos,” 
“ the Bergis,” meaning, by tlie first appellation, the 
population generally, in contradistinction to their Mos- 
lem conquerors , by the second, designating them ma- 
rauders.f 


* Tbo Deccan of the llindua com- 
prised the Tiholo peninsula south 
of the Karbadd-i and Mahanaddi, 
but Europeans ha^e adopted the 
Mahommedan definition, and limit 
it to Telingaua, Gondwanii, and 
that portion of Miiharashtra aboi-e 
the Western Ghats, being genCTally 
the country between the Kaibadda 
and Kistna ni ers — H M. L 
t Mr Elphmstone states, at page 
457, vohii of his Histoiyof 
“ The word Mahrattas first occurs m 


Fenahta, in the transactions of the 
jear a.D 1485, and is not then ap- 
plied in a general sense ” This js an 
error It strikes us we have repeat- 
edly seen them mentioned at earber 
dates By ahasty reference we hare 
now found three such references 
Ai> 1342, Fenahtah, as translated by 
Dow, says, “He at the same time 
conferred the GoTcrnment of Dou- 
lutabad and of the country of the 
^akraltors upon Cuttulecb, his pre- 
ceptor” — Page 289, \ol i Again, at 
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Two points of the ^Fahratta history have, however, 
been rewered from the mazes of antiquity. Ptolemy 
tells us that, in the second centniy”, there was a large 
city called Tagara, one of the principal marts of the 
Deccan, oi* country of the poiitli ; well known to the 
Greeks, and frequented by Dgj'ptian merchant's, 250 
years before Christ. Its exact position has been the 
subject of controversy. Mr. Elpliinstonc considers that 
the site has yet to bo ascertained, while Gnint Dufi' 
places it on the God.iter}*, about fift}* miles below 
Pyetan, — supposed to have been the Paithana of 
Ptolemy. Learned natives recognise the name of Ta- 
gara, and Grant Dull' alludes to ancient deeds of grants 
of land engraved on copper plates, staling its monarch 
“the Chief of tlic Chiefs of .Tagara.” Tlic second fact 
is, that n conquering sovereign, by the name P.ilhaimn, 
who'io era begins a.i>. 77, and is the one now ordi- 
narily u.«ed in the Deccan, ruled in the Iklaliratta 
countr}’. He is said to have subdued the famous Yi- 
kramaditya, king of Malva; but this could not have 
been the case, as there arc 135 jears between their eras. 
The capital of Salivahan is recorded to have hcon at 
Pyetan on the Godavory. 

The foregoing Bccm to be the only facts that can be 
gleaned from the mass of legendary accounts regarding 
, ^Faharashtra, and its many petty independent States, 
antecedent to the inra.'Ml. of the. liJl.LbATj3.v.wlAO.x. uud-e.*: 
Alla-ud-dcen, in the year of our Lord, 1201. At this 
time, Jado\v Eam-dco Rao was king, rajah, or mnyliap, 
only “chief of the chiefs ” lie w as at least sovereign of an 
extensive country, though tlicrc were at the time several 

two place*, jn pa^ 320 of tlio eamo of “ Feroro Slmw’s ” rcnaiia, m a d. 
volume, “Smadon, Cliief of the 1303, arc iiotwl “lUjixjotiiccs, 13eu- 
Jlahrattore, 'jsmcntioncd InScott’s cilces Giizratccs, Teungvnees, 3Ia- 
tnmslfltion of FcmlitaU’s History Xarottinj"— H M.L. 
of the Deccan, among other inmates 
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otJier chiefs in Halniaslitra imlcpenclcnt of Ins authority 
Jadoi\ Bam*dco Rao ruled at Dcogurh, the modem 
Doiilutabad His conquerors, astonished at his wealth 
and pouer, stjlcd him King of the Hcccm The plun- 
der of lus capital supplied AIH ud deen inth the ivealtU 
uhich enabled him to usurp the tlirono of Delhi 

To mahe our subsequent historical details intelbgible, 
it ivill be requisite briefly to describe the position and 
features of the J^Iahratta couutrj Mr Elphinstone’s 
Historj of India gives tho following boundaries of Ma- 
harashtra On the north, the Sautpoora range of lulls, 
from Naundodc, near Baroach, on the western coast, to 
the source of the ^Vurda nver On the east, the Wurda 
naer, a\hich, taking a soutli-easterl} course, joins the 
"Wyno Gnnga, south west of Clinndn On tho south, the 
boundary is a naaing line, running past Beder and Ko- 
lapoor to Goa, wlule the western lunit is the line of 
coast from Goa to Damaun, and thence inland to Naim* 
dode 

The trapezium enclosed within this outlmo covers 
about one hundred thousand square miles, and is esti- 
^mated to contain between six and seven millions of m- 
babitants Some portions of tbe coimtry are thickly 
inhabited , but large tracts are desolate, or very tiunly 
peopled, giving as the average of the whole, scarce!} 
above sixty to the square mile * The most marked * 
feature of the country, whose boundaries we have de- 
fined, IS tbe Syhadree range of mountains, commonly 

* Uj Tone, who wsis aa officer la bad been, we consider Tus statement 
the Bervice of the Pei^hwa, saya, “I to be above the mark The Sat^ 
bebeve it may be safely asserted and Poona landa now bear a fe.c dif 
that through the whole country ferent aspect , indeed, wherever Bn 
(Ben^ and Behar excepted) one tish influence extend^ and common 
acre in fifty 13 not cultivated’ He care and intelbgence is exerted the 
wrote in 1818, and doubtless aJlnded change is soon extraordinary We 
to the countn around Poona, where have, m more than one quarter, seen 
he had served , but even tber^ and cultivation doubled nay trebled, m 
distracted as the Peishwa s tcmtoiy s single year — ^ AI L. 
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called the Ghats Tliey ran along the western coast of 
India, at an aveiage distance of tliirty-se\en miles from 
the sea their summits are from three to five thousand 
feet m height, rising abruptly from the west, and sup 
porting a table land, nhich a\erages three thousand feet 
above the sea and slopes gradually towards the east 
This range divides ^Slaliarashtra into three great tiacts, 
the Concan, the Concan Ghat Mahta, and the Desli 
(Des), or country to the eastward of the high lands The 
Concan is that portion of the country which lies between 
the Syhadree moimtams and the sea, and extends in a 
long narrow strip from the n\er Taptee, at Surat, to 
the Portuguese toiim of Goa This division varies in 
breadth from twentj'-five to fifty miles, and contains 
about twenty thousand square miles, or one fifth of all 
Mahaiashtra The Concan is a very rugged country, 
"interspersed i\ith huge mountains and thick jungles, 
intersected by rivers and numhcile^s nvulets *’ Some 
portions, however, especially near the coast are remark- 
ably fertile Towards the Ghats the country is wild 
and picturesque in the extreme, the jungle verdure is 
there perpetual, and vegetation most luxun mt 

The table land above the passes is called the Concan- 
Ghat-Mahta, or Concan above the Ghats The highest 
part of the Syhadree lange is that whicli immediately 
faces the Concan The breadtii of tins chain of moun- 
■Vwim \'h tiWai VwtinAy ur^iwenty ft-vertnitB, ■mduding the 
space from the summit ot the ndge facing the Concan 
to the termination of the brandies on the east side , the 
whole mtervemng space being designated Concan Ghat- 
ilahta * The area mil thus be equal to rather more 


* The general elevation of the 
Bombay sanatanum m that portion 
of the Syhadree range called the 
Muhabaleshwur hills ls 4500 feet 
aboie the sea the highest summit 


IS 4700, the height above thesub- 
jw»nt country in the Concanos 4000 
feet, and above tl e general level of 
the Deccan, at its eastern base, 2300 
feet Tlic average braadth of the 
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tliau half that of the Concan. The whole tract from 
JooTiere to Kolapoor is fairly popnlated/aml the valleys 
are well cultivated. The people are hardy aud patient, 
and under Sivajee made excellent soldiers. The iIa^vu- 
lecs (or Mahratta inhabitants of a portion of the table 
laud and valleys called the Mawuls) were the main in- 
struments of his rise. North of Joonere, the valleys are 
less cultivated, and are occupied by Bheels and Coolies 
who were all phmderers, but many of whom have been 
reclaimed. Tlie summits of the hills are frcqnenth* 
CTQWued "witli huge "basaltic rocks, foxing natural 
fortresses of great strength. Many of them have been 
improved by art, and from the earliest times these 
mouutain fortresses have boon considered among the 
strongest in India. Mr. Tone says, “ I have counted, 
in a day’s march through Candeish, nearly twenty 
fortresses, all in sight, in diflerent directions.” Often as 
the majority of these places have changed hands, they 
have seddom been taken by main force. Many contain 
springs of pure water; all Lave TCser\*oirs, and, in 
native warfare, their weak garrisons could defy power- 
ful armies. Gold or stratagem, treachery, famine or a 
corrj)-de-v3ai7t usually gained them ; it was reserved for 
the British to curry by storm in open day such places 
as Panalla, ' Samungurh, and Mauogurh. The third 
great division of Maharashtra is the Desh, or Bes, being 
the open country eastward from the foot of the Ghat- 
Mahta. The Desh is by no means an unvaried level, 
but becomes less broken ns it recedes easterly. It is 
intersected by four chains of mountains, running east 
and west, — the Sautpoora, Chandore, Ahmednn^ur, and 
Mahdeo hills ; the first being the northern houndaiy' of 
Maharashtra, the last lying to the north of Satara. 

table land on -wblch the sctUemoit and a half, and the average length 
has been celahlishcd is eleven miles eleven miles, — ^BLJLL. 
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The general aspect tliei'efove of the Jialiratta country, 
is hiUy. The yaheys are well watered, hut indifferently 
cultivated. Five great rivers — the l^tirhadda, the Tap- 
tee, the Grodavery, the Heema, and the Klstna ^per- 
meate the country. 

' The mass of tlie inhabitants are Hindus,® separated, 
as elsewhere in India, into the four great classes ; but, as 
usual, innumerably suh-dividod. Th^ Brahmans have 
long almost monopolized all civil and mihtary offices ; 
though, while thus secularly employed, they forfeit the 
veneration evinced towards tliose who devote their lives 
t,o spiritual r;cfiicems They 

they now command in almost every Mahratta durbar. 
Tlie name of Mahratta is applicable to all the inha- 
bitants ; but Grant Duff states, that “ amongst them- 
selves a Mahratta Brahman Avill carefully distinguish 
himself from a Mahratta. That teim, though extended 
to the Koonbees, or cultivators, is, in strictness, con- 
fined to the military families of the country, many of 
whom claim a doubtful, but not iioprobable descent 
from the Eajputs.” He miglithave added that, (dl over 
India, the Maliratta chiefs are considered to be Soodras 
of the three great divisions, husbandmen, shepherds, and 
cowherds, hlaliratta women are well treated } those of 
rank are generally veiled, but it is little, if any, disgrace 
for them to appear uncovered. Scott Waring ■witnessed 
the wife of the Peishwa, Bajee Bao, practising her 
horse ; and Mr. Tone says, at page 9, “ I can affirm 
haring seen the daughter of a prince making bread 
wth her own hands, and otherwise employed in the 
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ordinary business of domestic liousewiftr} " "Widows 
usually perform suttee with the bodies of their liusbands, 
unless when the} base infint children, or are tliem- 
«el\cs called to go^tnl, which has so often happened of 
late at ever} ilaliratta court In such ca'^cs theaeil is, 
in a great measure, relinquished Tlic widow hanng 
then to counsel wnth men, and c\cu to go into battle, 
forgets that she is a woman Within an area of 
100,000 square miles, there must doubtless be great 
Mriety of form and feature, but tlie ^fabrattas gene* 
rill} mi} be considered small, actiie, well made men 
For Hindus their features arc coarse nic} arc hard}, 
pcrsci enng, and abatemious llie cultn aton» and shep- 
herds are frugal, patient and indiistnous, and pos-ess as 
man} good qualities as can be expectetl from a people 
whose countr} has for ccutunes been a battle field 
The} ha\c the cunning incidental* to their condition, 
to a race who ha\e long lived on the defensive, who 
have been, accustomed to be &qlloc^cd, and who lia\e 
learnt to pi} nothing that could not be enforced Tlie 
notions of Maliratta chiefs and soldier^ are, for Indians, 
peculiar The} have none of the pnde and dignit} of 
the Bajput, Sikh, Jat, or Patan, and little of their 
apatli} or want of worldl} wisdom Tlic Jlaliratta con 
siders plunder and profit to be the object of war, for 
tins he ivill undergo fatigue, pn\ ation, and danger , hut 
he has no notion of endangenng or saenfiemg his life on 
a mere punctilio ilr Elphinstone, after strikingly show - 
mg the points of difference between the sentiments of 
the ilaliratta and the Bajpnt, affecting even the outward 
appearance of the two nations, remarks, *' there is some 
thmg noble in the carnage c\ en of an ordinary Bajput , 
and sometlung Tulgar in that of the most distmguished 
Mahratta ^JOie Bajput is the most worthy antagonist, 
the Mahratta the most formidable enem} , for he w lU 
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not fail in boldness and enterprize wlien they are indis- 
pensable, and •will always support tliem, or supply tbeir 
place by stratagem, activity^ and perseverance.” 

Hie village s)*stem prevailed in great purity in lla- 
barasbtra; all the accessible land in the countr)' uas 
portioned oiF into villages, the boundaries* of which 
•were defined. The arable land •was divided into fields 
and every field was named and registered. The ma- 
jority of the cultivators were hereditary occupants 
(meerasdars), who could not be ejected as long as they 
regularly paid the assessment on their fields The 
Government servants in charge of circles of villages 
were called Deslimukhs, and their accountants, Desh- 
pandyasj the first answerinig. to the Talukdar or Ze- 
mindar, the second to the Cantingo of Hindoostan. 
There were also a class ofiarmers of the revenue called 
Khotes. Ope or other of the above would occasionally 
take advantage of circumstances, and usurp the lands 
over which they had been appointed mere collectors. 
During a period of anarchy, and under native rule, 
such persons effected in hlaliarashtra what, in a time 
of peace, and under a British Government, was deli- 
berately accomplished in Bengal; showing that hasty, 
though well-intentioned, legislation may affect the 
rights and welfare of a people even as much as the 
worst tyranny. Every -village -a’al a miniature com- 
mouw'ealth. Each had its establishment of officials 
The Patail, or head man, was usually a Sudra • he held 
an office nearly corresponding to the Punch, hlokudum, 
or Lumherdar of the U. "W^ Pro-vinces. He super- 
intended the cultivation, and managed the police. 
Disputes that he could not adjust w’ere referred to a 
punchayet of "the inhabitants best acquainted wdth 
the circumstances.” The Patail’s clerk was termed 
Koolkurnee ; he -was usually a Brahman, though occa- 
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sionally, as in Hindoostan, of my other caste His 
office corresponded Tvitli tli'ifc of Patwaree, or record 
keeper * There rras likewise the Mliar, or Dher, being 
the Goreii, Bolahar, or Howaha, that is, the scout, 
gnide, and watchman of the village Then there were 
the handicraftsmen, and others, few of whom are now 
fonnd as pnhhc servants in villages under Bnti«h 
administmtion, hut who are nil over India recognised 
as remnants of the primitive village system, and u^ed 
to be paid by as'^ignments of land Though in the 
Concan as in Bengal, the JGi otes, or farmers of the 
revenue and the Pergunnah chiefs have generally 
transmitted their office to their sons, and superseded 
the village maliks , m the Ghat Mahta, each village has 
sfaft its Patail and Koolkumccs 

Ten years ago Colonel Sutherland pronounced the 
Berar (Nagpore) and Satara Governments the best 
native administrations m India, implying that tlicir 
demands were- the lightest on the cultivator The 
injunction of the Shaster, that the Pnnee should only 
take one sixth of the crop, is everywhere disregarded , 
where payments are m kmd, three time^ that amount, 
or half the crop, is more usually exacted , it is a lenient 
administration that demands only one^third from un 
gated and good lands, and one fourth from dry and 
poor soils As elsewhere, there are other petty hut 
vexatious cesses, and the Customs system amoTig the 
Mahrattas, as in other parts of India is a fruitful 
source of annoyance to traders, yielding httle corro 
spending profit to the, rulers The cultivators are 
divided mto two great cla^^ses, ileerasdars, or here 
ditary occupants, with certam propnetary nghts, and 

* The Palml and Koolkornee are if the vQla^c manager Gramadeka 
terms introduced hy the iTossul we the Kalkarm was desgnated 
mans. The ongmal Hindoo appcl- GfamlpVal — n. iL L. 
lation of the former was Gaora, or 
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Ooprocs or tenants at “All propert} , or shares of 

Iiereditary right in hud, or m the district and Milage 
estahhshraents, termed under the ancient Hindoo Go- 
vernments, IS non host knonn throughout the 

!Mahratta country, bj the name of tcutun, and the 
holder of an) such enjojs. nhat is conndered \oiy 
respectahle, the appellation of avutundar "-^Grant Diijf, 
\ol 1 p 43 Po much arc rural houonrs a allied, that 
the fractional portions of the office of Tat iil nero often 
sold at high prices , each holder of a portion design iting 
himself Patail ‘When the monarch of an empire, 
Smdlua clung to a\hat lie called Ins hcreditar) Patail 
ship 

Of tlio nine existing Mnlimtta States,* none, except 
Sannint narce a petty clucfship, can claim any 
antiquitj Satam ranks from ICOt , IColapoor, from a 
joungor branch of Siaajcc’s famil) that separated in 
the ) car 1729 The rest arc formed from later acijui* 
sitions granted to militarj commander^, chicfl) b) the 
Peisliwa, to bo hold in subordination to the empire, 
hut Ailuch never paid allegiance to Satira, and a ^o^) 
brief one to Poona All the principalities, except Sa 
tara, IColapoor, and Swaint a>arco, are hc)ond the 
limits of ilaharashtra , and except about Nngpore, 
vlicro there arc a few !Mahrattas, the ruling classes m 

• They arc— Mnall Stale depen lent on Beeja 

1 Owt^tor, OT Sinillua 8 Comitry iwor, Iho cUicEs of -wliidi arc 

2 Indore or Hollar s ditto tallctl Dc%cc DcshmuUj or 

3 Eera^ or Bhonsla of \agpore Baxnint, ^«ice Bawunt wnreo 

4 Baroua, or OhaelkTrar There arc also man^ Jnglimlars, 

6 Satara, or the lineal dcsccndanU more or levs powerful soTuo holding 

of Sirnjec s fion ^mbagec direct from tlio British Govcnimcntj 
C Kolapoor or the 1 neal descendant others dcpcadiig on Satara, Koh 
of Snajecs second eon, Hyali poor Ac 

Ram Absorbed into the Bntisb Tern 

7 I Dhar lory — 

8 ( Dcwis, are petty clncfah ps I eld 1 I'oona, or the Pciahwa e Pnnci 

bytwoof the oldest of thcSfali inbt^ 

ratta famil es, “ the Powars 2 Tanjorc,orlheTemtoryofVenla 

9 Sawunt warce, properly ’NMrec a jee,brothcrofS vnjec — If M L. 
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those countries are as much foreigners as 4ire the 
ItTaliommedans in Oude, or the English in Calcutta. 

• "With this brief general sketch we now proceed to 
our historical notice. In the year 1294 Alla-ud-deeii, 
the governor of Oude and nephew of the Kliiljee king 
of Delhi, Jelal-ud-deen, without asking the sanction of 
his uncle, moved across the mountains and forests of 
the Vindhya range, and, after a toilsome and dangerous 
march of *700 miles through hostile countries, reached 
the El Dorado of Deognrh. His force consisted only 
of 8000 men, a small army for so formidable an under- 
taking, but as large a one as its bold leader could have 
fed on such a route Eamdeo Kao Jadow, the jilah- 
ratta prince of Deogurh, negotiated terms, but his son 
broke the treaty, and drew on his country doubly 
severe terms. Large cessions of territory were made, 
and the victor carried back with him the accumulated 
treasuries of centuries. Thus enriched, AUa-ud-deen 
returned to Delhi, only to assassinate his uncle, and 
seize the imperial throne. During the reign of Alla- 
ud-deen almo'^t all Maharashtra was subdued ; but on 
his death the Mahrattas recovered the greater part of 
their territory, and endeavoured to regain Deogurh. 
Its ilussuhnan garrisou was, however, relieved by the 
• Emperor Mubarik, who took the ilahratta leader Hirpal 
Deo, prisoner, and caused Inm to be flayed alive. 

<?ccurred. The Emperor lla- 
hommed Tugbluk, among other wild schemes, •endea- 
voured to remove all the inhabitants of Delhi to Deo- 
gurb, the name of which place he changed to Doulut- 
abad, intending to make it the seat of empire. He 
had partially exerted his merciless design when the 
Deccan fell from his hands, to be recovered after nearly 
four hundred years by Aurungzebe, only to remain a 
nominal appendage of the Mogul Emphe for less tlian 
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tlie term of a single life, and then to bo for e\er rent 
from the Delhi throne * 

Tlie rebelhon of the fugitive nobles, — who, in "the 
jear 1344, fearing the royal treachery;, rose on their 
guards, slew them, fled to Doulutabad, and tlieie, 
clectmg one of their own number, a simple commander 
of a thousand horse, as their king, raised the "standard 
of rebelhon, — ^belongs to the record of the Mahom- 
medan empire in the South ,*■ but without a bpef notice 
of th§ circumstance the Mahratta history would be 
unintelligible The rebels agreed on a'plan of warlaic 
w hich has ever been the favourite one in the Mahratta 
country A. portion of the allied force under the new 
King, Kazir-ud deen, 'defended Doulutabad, while the 
other chiefs acted on the cororaumcations and supplies 
of the besiegers The JEmperor dmded his force ac- 
cordingly, and himself prosecuting the siege, Im sent a 
strong force against the field detachments 

The Delhi Empire never was at peace It was espe- 
cially troubled during IMahommed Tughluk’s reign , and 
now, when he hid nearly reduced Doulutabad, be was 
urgently called awiy by an insunection in the Korth 
Tlie confederates, emboldened by his departure, gained 
courage , they' wcie joined by many Mahratta chiefs, 
and, under Zuffiv Khan, one of their own ablest leaders, 
gave the Impenal general battle, slew him, and gamed 
a great victory Kazir-ud-deen came out from !Qoulut- 
abad to meet his Mctonous army, but, observing the 
iniluencc that Znffir Khan had obtained, ivisely resigned 
the throne in his faionr ZuffirKhan had originally 
been the slave of a Brahman, who treated him kindly 

* Aunmgzel)C only completed the occupinQ of thirtj «ix yeor^ in re 
conquest of the Ueccin in the year ward for centuries of cxeition and 
16S7, and Isizam ul mulk became in incnlcHlable expenditure of life and 
dependent in 1721 Thus tlieMo< trex’airc — II 31 L. 
gills Iiad ft troubled nnd exhausting 
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and foretold his future rise. The new king changed his 
o^vn name to Alla-ud-deen Husein Ivangoh Brahmanirin 
•gratitndo to liis old jnaster, whom he appointed his 
treasurer. ‘Tims originated thoname of the Bralimani 
dynasty. 

Alla-ud-dcen commenced bis reign in the year • 

-His rise was mainly caused by the s'uccours afforded hy 
the native (itahratta) ' chiefs, to >vhom he was riot 
ungrateful. ^ His dynastjT lasted about 150 years. 
jMaharasKtra was, at Iris accession, divided into^ petty 
principalities. 'Everj' lioldcr of an •inaccessible hill or 
deep jungle was a polygar, litemll}' a rebel. The new 
sovereign subdued the weak among those in the plains, 
and conciliated others by grants of lands, or by the 
conGrmation of their possessions. By such means he 
made himself master of almost all Jlaharashtra, except 
part of the Concan-Ghat-Mahta, which his 'successors 
did not succeed in conquering until a century later. 
During this period there were several insurrections, but 
chiefly induced ‘by Hahonunedan officers. The Hah- 
ratta chiefs were generally faithful. ' 

In 1390 the terriblo famine designated “the Durga 
Dewee” commenced, and lasted for twelve years, depo- 
pulating large tracts, and leaving traces of.its effects for 
.fort}'^ years after. The inhabitants of w’hole districts 
were swept away ; village land-marks their 

boundaries were forgotten, and,’ when the periodical 
rains returned, and endeavours were made to restore 
* cultivation, the whole country was discovered to be in 
one mass of disorder. The polygars had increased in 
all directions ; the hill forts formerly reduced hy the 
^lahommcdans, abandoned in the great dearth, 
were now heldlfy- banditti, 'n’ho infested the country 
and destroyed the returning hopes of those who had 
escaped nature’s terrible calamity. Great efforts were 
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mado (luring successive years to rcpeople tlio villages 
and to reduce the 'lull forts. No rent was demanded 
for lands during the first year of fresh occupation, and. 
only a tohra ^lorsobag) full of grain for -each bigah 
during the second year. But little was cflected until, 
by a systematic plan, the robber forts wcio reduced 
tlxroughout the Sj’hadrco range. An able commander, 
by name iluliik-ul-tijar, had great success. Ho sub- 
dued the whole Gliat-ilalitni and carried his amis into 
the still unconquered part of the Concan. * Ho besieged 
and obliged a rajah, whoso aumarao was Sirkay, to 
surrender, insisting on his embracing Islamism. Tlie 
ilahratta consented, hut deluded the ^Moslem into a 
prerious expedition against the Bajah of Kondan, whom 
ho designated his hereditar}- enemy. A detachment 
of 7000 Mdhommedans started under the immediate 
orders of their commander, and guided by Sirkay, as 
to an assured victory, were led into an ambuscade, and 
every man massacred The Dcccanccs, Hindoo and 
Moslem, have always been noted for such uiles of 
warfare. ' 

Mahomiued Shah, the second Bmlimani monarch, di- 
rided lus kingdom into four turufs (or quarters), to 
each of which ho appointed a governor, or Tuiufdar; 
but as the empire extended by conquests from the rajahs 
of TcUn^aa;Beejaungur, Orissa, and the Concau, it was 
found necessary further to subdivide the management 
of the country, separating each of the former dirision? 
into two. Several arrangements were also made with a * 
view of securing tlio fidelity of the local governors ; but 
tliey all failed. Mahoramedaus can conquer, they can- 
not retain, Tliere seems to be something in their creed 
and customs opposed to permanency and to good go- 
vernment. The subdivision into eight governments 
took place in the year 1478, and only eleven years after- 
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wards, Adil Kdian, tlie governor of Beejapoor, the 
founder of the Adil Shahee dynasty, declared his inde- 
pendence : soon after, four other Chiefs assumed the 
purple. Only three of these States,* formed from the 
extinction of the Brahmani dynasty, were in existence 
when tlie Mahrattas rose into notice. The revolutions 
in the several hlahommedan States of the Deccan all 
aided the eventual emancipation of. the original inha- 
hitants. The majority of 'the forts, especially in un- 
healthy parts of the country, were held by ^lahrattas, 
sometimes as hired soldiers of the Mahommedan Govern- 
ment, hut more frequently as Jaghirdars and heredi- 
tary defenders of the soil. In all times of weakness or 
of tumult these garrisons, called Gurhknris, made their 
own terms , they either throw off the yoke altogether, 
or joined the party or pretender that offered the best 
terms Dcshmuklis, Dessaecs, and other [rural chiefs 
also, whether they acquired authority hy birth, or as 
Collectors of revenue, or as military leaders holding 
lands in wild and secltxded. quarters, all made their 
harvest of hlahommedan dissensions and of Moslem 
2)ridc and ignorance. From these Chiefs are descended 
the present “ Mankurees,” literally great men, many of 
whom, though reduced to poverty, claim superiority to 
the present mushroom monarchs of thek race, and pay 
tlicm veiy* unwilling homage. 

Except the San*unt-warcc family and the Powars of 
Dhar and Dewas, the princes of tlie present day arc men 
of yesterday, descended at best from petty village of- 
ficers. The Holkars were shepherds, and Mulliar Bao, 
the first leader of the name, for years grazed his uncle’s 
sheep in Candeish. Tlio Sindliias were of a lughor, 
though broken familj', so that Banoojee, the modem 

• ’riicBccjapoor, or A(lii;5hihce; theGolcoiiiKli,orKootub Sbabw— 
tJ e A1ij|)i.-dnug^r,orNicimSliahcc; 
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head of the clan, served the second Peishwa as a com- 
mon bargir, and report says, even carried his shppcrs. 
Damajee G-haekw'ar and Porsojee Bhonslay were stirring^ 
leaders "who rose from the ranks and occupied and be- 
queathed to their descendants the countries they were 
sent to plunder or to manage. Ballajee "W^ishwannah 
Bhutt, the first Peishwa, was hereditary accountant of 
a village in the Concan, and was originally employed as 
a common revenue Icarkoon or clerk The 'family of 
Powar were Deshmukhs of Phultun in the sixteenth 
century ; and the Sawunts were, even earlier, Dessaees 
or Deshmukhs of their present country of Waree, near 
Goa, Rnd rose into importance under the kings of Bee- 
japoor during the war with the Portuguese.* Bhonslali 
was. the original name not only of the "Waree fiimily, 
but of the respective founders of the Berar, (Kagpore,) 
Satara, and Kolapoor houses, though only the two latter 
wore related to each other. "We will now ^briefly trace 
the history of their common ancestors. 

Babjee Bhofislah was hereditary patail of several vil- 
lages near Doulutabad. He had two sons, the elder 
named Mallojee, the younger "Wittojee Mailojee Bhon- 
slah was an active, stirring soldier, and was employed 
under the banner of Lookhjec Jadow Eao, a Mahratta 
chief of rank in the Beejapoor sen’ice.*’ Mailojee, having 
been for several years childless, engaged the services of 
a coJebrated Mahommedan saint in his favour. A fine 
boy was in due time bom, and, in gratitude to the Saint, 
was called after him, “Shah,” with the adjunct of 
respect, “jee.” Thus in the year 1593 -was bom Shah- 
jec, tbe father of Sivajee. Mailojee, by an act of extra- 
ordinary irapudenco, took advantage of a jocose speech 
of his leader J adow Bao on the occasion of the Hooli 

• Hamilton erroneously dates biicc, the son of Siraicc — II, JLL, 
tbcir ongin from the time of Sam- 
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saturnalia, and procured tlio unwilling acquiescence of 
tliat Chief to his daughter Jeejee’s betrothal to his son 
Shahjee. MalJojee’s opportune -'discovery of a large 
‘quantity of treasui'e reconciled Jadow Hao, and enabled 
him to purchase the rank of Commander of 6000 horse, 
with the title of Eajah, from the weak and venal court 
of Ahmednuggur, upon which the nuptials between the 
young couple were celebrated. Mallojee’s goo'd -fortune 
was attributed to the auspices of the goddess Bhowanee, 
who prophesied that one of Mallojeo’s race should be- 
come a king, re-establish Maharashtra, protect Brah- 
mans, 'an^ the temples of the gods; and that his 
posterity should reign for twenty-seven generations. 
With his new title, MaUojee re'ceivod charge of the 
forts of Sewnercc and Chakiin, and of tlie pergunnahs 
of Poona and Sopa. 

The Deccan monarchies were at this time constantly 
assailed by the Moguls. The Mahrattn chiefs played 
their own game during these contentions. As a ' 
specimen of the times and of the value that was at- 
tached to their ahianco, we may mention that Shahjoe’s 
father-in-law, Jadow Eao, having deserted the Ahmed- 
nuggur standaid in tho year 1031, was rewarded hy the 
Emperor Jehan^r with the rank and authority of Com- 
mander of 15,000 horse. He did not long enjoy his 
honours. Nino years afterwards he desired to return to 
his allegiance, was inveigled into a conference Avithin 
tlie walls of Doulutahad, and there murdered. On this, 
his widow, a woman of masculine habits, with her fol- 
lowers and many of her connections, for ei’or abandoned 
the cause of the !Nizam-slmhec monarchs. ^ ‘ 

Shahjee, who had now succeeded his father and was 
recognised as a hold and able leader, followed the 
example of his raother-in-Iaw, and received the rank of 
a commander of 5000 horse with a suitable jaglur. He 
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turc, and, by good management, greatly increased tlic 
prosperity of bis charge. Sbabjce’s services in the 
Carnatic obtained for liim a grant of several of the 
valle 5 's called the Sfawuls of Concan-Ghat-Mabta in the 
neighbourhood of* Poona; these he likewise placed 
under the Brahman’s care. Badajec found their hardy 
and simple inhabitants in the utmost penury, scarcely 
clothed, and barely able to defend tlieir wretched liuls 
from the Avild beasts of the forest which daily increased 
on them. He took many of the l\Iawnlees into his 
service, gave advances of seed grain to others, andlj}* 
demanding no rents for nine years, and then establish- 
ing very light assessments, recovered a considerable 
portion of country. It is pleasant to find in the dark 
catalogue of IncUan Rulers an occasional Hadajee Konc- 
doo. Would that there were more suck as lie among 
our own ranks ! J[cn wI»o live for their duty, for tlie 
improvement of their respective charges, and not simply 
for the accumulation (even though it be honestly) of so 
many thou.sand rupees to take uitli them to Europe; 

The men of business in ]\raharashtra were Brahmans. 
It was no part of tlie duty of a soldier to bend to the 
work of a scribe. Dadajee gave his master’s sotua good 
education, according to the notions of the times and 
the countiy. Sivajeo could never sign Ills name, but he 
was an excellent horseman and marksman. Ho could* 
use the matchlock as well ns the how» and wnsmiaster 
of the diflerent kinds of swords and dagger used in tlic 
Deccan. He was also instructed in the rules and obser- 
vances of his caste, and in the popular parts of Hindoo 
mytholog)'. He loVed to hear the ** Kuthas,” or talcs, 
in verso or prose, of the gods and heroes of antiquity; 
he delightful in martial, exercises, and ho hatctl the 
Mahomincdans, ns 7Tannih.il hated the Romans. While 
a mere boy he joined some plundering bands in tlio 
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Concan-GhEit-Malita ; and, talcing a fancy to tlie rude 
Ma^vulees, was often al)sent for whole days with parties 
of them, on plundering and hxmting excursions. He 
thus became familiar with the defiles and paths of the 
rugged country around Poona, and attached to himself 
the most daring of the wild inhabitants. He marlced 
the positions of the strongholds in his neighbourhood, 
and early determined -to seize one of them. As peace 
now existed with the hloguls, and the Beejapoor army 
was employed in the Carnatic, the hill forts, generally 
neglected, were guarded even more slenderly than 
usual. . Sivajee took advantage of this neglect : he 
bribed the Killadar-of'Toma, near Poona, to yield the 
place to him, and then wrote to** the Beejapoor court, 
offering increased rent for the snrronnding district, and 
pifotesting that he had notliing in view but his sove- 
reign’s advantage. PCis statement being backed by 
liberal bribes to the courtiers, he was allowed for several 
years to pursue his own schemes unmolested. Treasure 
was found at Toma ; and its discovery of course attri- 
buted to Bhowanee, the tutelar goddess of Sivajee’s 
family. Arms' and ammvlmtion were purchased, and 
within three miles of Toma he erected, on the mountain 
of Morbudli, the fortress of Bajgorh. 

Sivajee now advanced step by step ; one stronghold 
after another fell into liis hands, and mth them the 
command of the circumjacent territory. These con- 
tinued successes at length alarmed the weak Beejapoor 
monarch, who could however hit upon no better expe- 
dient for reducing the rebel son, than to decoy and 
imprison the loyal father, then usefully employed in 
the Deccan.' Bajee Ghorepuray, another jaghirdar, was 
the tool chosen for this act of treachery : he invited 
Shnhjee to his liouse^ and then had him seized. It was 
sufficiently well knovui that he vas guiltless of any 
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connection with Sivajco, but it wds believed that the 
son, whom the loyal arms could not reduce, might bo 
brought to yield, if the torture and mipnsoument of his 
father was the alternative Shnlijee was acCordingl} 
confined in a stone dungeon, the door of which was 
built up, and he was informed that the single remainmg 
aperture should be closed if Ins son did not submit 
Withm a, certain period Tor four years, Shahjee re* 
inamed a piisoner, and c\ entually owed his release to 
disturbances in the Carnatic and to the king’s fear that 
Sivajee, who had opened .communications with the 
Emperoi Shih Jehan, would offer Ins allegiance to the 
Moguls On leleasmg his pnsonei, the king permitted 
him to return to the Camahe, first binding Inra not to 
avenge himself on 13'ijce*Qliorepuray Shahjee agreed to 
the terms He verbally compbed ivith all the demands 
made on lum, bub ho did not forget that Ins brother of 
the faith had invited him to Ins house, and there seized 
his guest, and deln ered him to Moslem bonds He aras 
tberefore no sooner clear of the toils than he avrote to 
Sivajee, If you are my son, punish Bajee Ghorepuray of 
Moodhole " This is the only record of communication 
between the father and son during many years "Vrell did 
Sivajee e-recute the vmdictne order Ho watched Qhorc 
puray’s moaements until theyeariCGl, when, finding a 
fitting opportunity, he pounced upon his victim, slew him 
and many of Ins family, and plundered and burnt tlicir 
village Shahjeo was loud in acknowledgment of the 
pious deed, and soon after, came from the Carnatic to 
visit his son, and thank lum ’in person for his fihal 
conduct 

During his father’s incarceration, Siiajce h^d been 
comparatii el} quiet, but no sooner was Sliahjec released, 
than Ins son successfully resumed lus unscrupulous 
efforts for effecting the conquest of the entire Ghat- 
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Iklalita and Concan. At this time (1C6C), Prince 
Aurungzebo was his fathct’s viceroy in the Bcccan, 
and was entering on those intrigues mtli the celebrated 
Meor Joomloh, the minister of Golcondali, which led to 
the direct interforenco of the Moguls in that State ; 
and which ended in the entire reduction of Qolcondnh, 
and the admittance of ifeer Joomlch into the lilogul 
service. The Mahommedan power in the Deccan was 
fast approaching its close, but tbc wily, and occasionally 
sagacious Aurungzebo little tliougbt tliat, while under- 
mining and gradually absorbing the Mussulman prin- 
cipalities there, he was only clearing the field for a more 
poa'crful rival, — that bo was preparing tbo way for "a 
people pf^ fierce countenance,*' whose banner, \ritbin 
tlihty years* of Ins o^vn death, 'should wave Over the 
walls of DcIUi, and whoso leaders should soon after 
bo levj’ing contributions from Lahore to' Tanjoro. 

Boejapoor was at this junctmo in tlio throes of disso- 
lution j it had lately very narrowly escaped tlio clutches ^ 
of Atmmgzobe, and was distracted by a factious and 
treacherous nobility, under the weak administration of 
an infant Idng. An effort was however, now made to 
put down the insurrection of Sivajee ; a large force was 
collected, and Afzool Khan, an ofiicer of high rant, 
appointed to the ^comman^. He was a bold but arro- 
gant man, and boasted, at taking leave, tliat he would 
bring back tbe rebel in chains to the footstool of the 
throne. Afzool Klian, however, knew the strength of 
tbe* country in which be was employed and gladly 
listened^ to the humble hiessages of Sivajee, who, af- 
fecting only to desire peace, ^disclaimed all thought of 
opposing so "great a personage as tbo Khan. Tlie 
Moslem was deluded, and sent Puntojeo Gopinat, a 
Brahman in his employ, to' arrange with Sivajee the 
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terms of tlie JIaliratta’s submission. The envoy was 
received udth all honour, and Sivajco conducted liimself 
during the first interview with gret^t Immillty. During 
the ensuing night, the rebel leader secretly visited liis 
guest’s quarters, and, addressing him as liis spiritual 
superior, appealed to him as a Braliman, in favour of liis 
own cause, which ho stated to be that of the Hindus 
generally. Sivajee urged that he had been called on by 
the goddess Bhowanee herself, to protect Brahmans 
and kine,‘ to punish the violators of temples, and to 
resist the enemies of religion. These arguments.were 
seconded by large promises, and the interview ended in 
Puntojee’s entering into a scheme f6r assassitiating his 
master. Accordingly, the Brahman returned to the 
Mogul camp to report that Sivajee was jil great alanu 
and ready to surrender, if he couJd only receive a gua- 
rantee of his personal safety from the moufh of the 
Beejapoor commander. The ‘deluded lOian fell into 
the snare. The place appointed for the meeting was a 
space, cleared for the occasion, at the foot of the fort of 
Pertabgurh. One road through the jungle was cleared j 
all other avenues were closed. A force was told ofi’ to 
attack the Beejapoor main army, when the death of 
Afzool Khan should he announced, by a signal of five 
guns from Pertahgurh. Parties were also so disposed 
as to cut off whatever escort might accompany the 
victim. Two persons only were let into the secret of 
the dark deed about to be perpetrated. 

Sivajee prepared for the deatb-grapple, as for a 
religious though desperate deed. Having performed 
his ablutions, be placed his head at his mother’s feet 
and besought her blessing Then, attiring' himself with 
a steel chain cap and hanherk under hL turban and 
cotton gown, he concealed'a bichwa, or crooked dagger, 
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under his right sleeve, and pUcing on the fingers of his 
left hand a wagnulv,* he leisurely proceeded donn the 
hill to the interview. Piftcen hundred troops escorted 
Af 70 ol Khan , hut he was requested, hy the traitor 
Puntojec to halt them, when w’ithin a few hundred 
yards of the base of the hill, lest Shajee should be 
alarmed and decline the interview'. The IClmn accord- 
ingly advanced, armed simply with his sw'ord, and 
attended only by a single soldier. Sivajee, too, was 
accompanied by one attendant, and as he approached 
the place of interview’, repeatedly halted as if in alarm 
To give him confidence, the traitor Brahman begged 
that Afzool IClian’s follower might fall back The 
chiefs then ad\anced and being introduced by Puntojee, 
gave each otlier the usual oriental embmee f Sivajee, 
while his right arm w'as round the Khan’s neck, wnth 
the left struck the wagnuk into his bowels. Af/ool 
Kliau, feeling himself wounded, pushed the assassin 
from lum, and attacked him sword in hand Tlie chain 
armour of Sivajee resisted the blow, and, before the 
IChan’s single attendant could step up to liis suppoit, 
the cliief was slain, and his br.uc servant, refusing 
quarter, shared his fate Tlic signal was forthwith 
given, the ambuscades riLshed out, few’ of the escort 
escaped, and it was only through especial orders, sent 
by Sivajee, that the slaughter of the main body of the 
enemy ceased 

The success of this abominable scheme established 
Sivajee’s power, tlie plunder of the Beejapoor army 

♦ A steel jn<5lnuncnt wUh tbrcc Amasa by tbo Iwirtl, wth tlic right 
crooVeO blades, lAe tigers clans liand, to Kits him , but Aniasa took 
mads to fit the fore niul little iio hccil to the sword that m 
finger — H M h JoaVshaiid, soheamotehirntherc- 

^ T How . finchanged are Asiatics ’ with in the fifth rib, and shed out his 
Nearly three thousand years ago bowels to the ground ” — 2 Sam xk 
“J oan “aid to Amasa, ‘ Art thou m 9,10 Joab’a weapon must ha\e been 
health, ni) hrothcr I’ niulJoab took pomctbiiig like a wagnuk — H il L 
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pTOTided him witli military equipments as well as witli 
treasure, and the fame of the exploit encouraged Ins 
fnends and terrified his foes He fulfilled liis promi-^e 
to the traitor Puntojee Gopmafc, who received the stipu 
lated reward and afterwards rose to high rank in the 
Mahratta service A hundred years afterwards the 
descendant of Puntojee paid the penalty of his ances 
tor’s perfidy on the very spot where the traitor Brah- 
man had betrayed the confiding Beejapoon 

Another^efibrt was, liowever, soon made agamst Smi 
jee A force, twice the strength of tliat lately sent 
under Afzool Eian, was employed under Seedee Johur 
Sivajee’s hght troops devastated the enemy’s country, 
^^hlle he threw himself into the fort of Panalla Tlie 
Seedee prosecuted the siege for four month®, dnnng the 
worst season *of the year Tlie post was still tenable, 
but all tb© ajiproacbes to it were occupied, and Sivajee 
felt the error he had committed m thus allowing him- 
self to be encaged But, treacherous him®elf, he knew 
whom he could trust He asked for terms and pro- 
ceeded, shghtly attended, to one of the enemy’s battenes 
to negotiate a surrender He tJius iJiren tlie Seedee off 
his guard, and durmg the ensumg mglit, descended the 
hill, at the head of a chosen band of Mawulees, passed 
the besieger’s posts, and was well on his march to the 
fort of Bangna before his flight was observed "When 
the fact was ascertamed, he a\as sharplj pursued, and 
was overtaken at a defile within six miles of the fortress 
He left a^party of his Mawuls under command of Bajee 
Punoe, who liad formerlj been his enemy, with orders 
to hold the pass until a signal from the fort of Eangna 
announced his oi\ai safety Tlie orders were ohejed 
the post nas held, but at the cost of the life of the 
generous Purioe Sivajee himself thus escaped, but 
many of his forts vere captured, .and the Malunttas 
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would have suffered more severely, but for tlie court 
intrigues that caused the removal of the brave Seedee 
from the command of the invading army. This was, 
however, an expiring effort on the part, of the Beeja- 
poor Government ; the revulsion expedited its own fall 5 
while Sivajee, bending to the storm he could not brave, 
quickly recovered liis temporary losses and was soon 
again in the field with fresh strength. 

At this time (1662), the Sawunts, or lords, of "Waree 
. offered, if supported by the Court, to reduce the rebel, 
but they were soon abandoned by their weak paramount, 
and the y’hole of their oum territory was subdued by 
Sivajee, who, however, restored their Deshmukliee rights, 
and by his judicious treatment soon attached them 
warmly to liis cause. He occupied Sawimt-waree with 
liis own troops, and drew tlieir iniantry to fight his 
battles in distant quarters. Sivajee was now master of 
a long line of sea-coast. He built ships and commanded 
an advantageous treaty from the iready degenerate 
Portuguese of Goa, who supplied him with guns and 
naval stores. The successful rebel bad now become a 
powerful Prince. Tlwougb his father’s timely mediation, 
he was admitted to treat with the Beejapoor minister, 
and was recognised as master of a tract of country more 
than 260 miles in length, averaging 50 miles in breadth 
and in parts extending 100 miles eastward from the 
sea. He also had at command a devoted army of not 
less than 50,000 foot and 7000 horse 

Being at peace with Beejapoor, Sivajee next turned 
his arms against the Moguls. For a time 'the Mah- 
rattas were unsuccessful ; many forts fell into the hands 
of the enemy, who established their camp at Poona. 
Sivajee was not slow to take advantage of their po- 
sition, and to use his own knowledge of its localities. 
Understanding that tlie Mogul commander, Shaisteh 
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IQian, occupied tlie very house in which he had himself 
pissed Ills boyhood, Sivajee determined to cut him oft 
in the midst of his guards Accordingly, ivith twenty 
five favourite lilawulees, the Mahratti Chief entered 
Poona at night, pissed through the Mogul troops, 
w ounded Shaisteh Khin, slew his son and many of liis 
personal attendants, and then leisurely retreated, light- 
ing Ins torches in defiance as he ascended the hill of 
Smgurh, m the face of his pursuers 

In the year 1G64, Shahjee was killed by a fall from 
his horse He died m possession of large jaghirs, in 
eluding the whole temtorj of Tanjore, to all which his 
jouuger son Venkajee, who was on the spot, succeeded, 
Sivajee reserving the assertion of his own nght until 
a favourable opportunity should offer In January of 
that jear, having effected the requisite arrangements 
and gained perfect information as to locahties, he made 
a feint of attacking the Portuguese settlements at Bas 
sem, and then, at the head of four thousand horse, made 
a dash on the nch city .of Surat systematically plun 
dered it for six dajs, and leisuiel^ earned off Ins booty 
to the fort of Eijgurh The Dutch and English 
factories only escaped Their small gamsons stood on 
the defensiv e, and by then g dlint bearing, created i 
very favourable impression on tbe minds of the Moguls 
as w eU IS of the Mibrattis Shaisteb IQiin had been 
recalled, and the great Jey Sing in conjunction with 
Dilere Klim was now employed against Sivajee, and 
earned on the war with unusual energj Sivajee in 
cautiously tlnew himself into the strong fortress of 
Poorundhur, winch was reduced to extremity, and the 
Mahratti w as induced to trust to Jey Sing’s guarantee 
and surrender Inmself Sivajee's conduct seems un 
accountable At no time liad he been so strong and 
dissension wis nfe in the Mogul camp Poorundliui 
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might ha\ e f.iUen, hut Sivajcc ■would not have been 
himself if he could not have cftected his own escape. 
Raja Tjolah Sing’s conduct at the present day in the 
Punjab seems much akin to this ; unscrupulously cut- 
ting off all who trust him, he is constantly trusting liim- 
self in his enemy’s hands. !Man is everywhere unac- 
countable j but he who has to deal with Asiatics can 
least calculate, with certainty, on the future by the past. 
He must he prepared for every vagaiy, for the violation 
of the plainest dictates of prudence during peace, for the 
neglect or breach of all the rules of strategy during war. 
He may reasonably expect Ihal to be done which should 
not be done, that to be nc'glcctcd which should ho 
effected. Ho European diplomatist or soldier is so 
likely to be ensnared as he who, lm\'5ng taken the 
usual precautions, fools himself secure. The treaty 
signed, the pic<iucts doubled, neither can be regarded 
as a guarantee of safety. Certain eventual destniction 
may await the enemy’s move ; lie may be assured of it 
on all rational calculations, but the goddess Rliowanoc 
or some other deitj* or demon may have promised suc- 
cess — the day of the Ecringecs may have passed, and 
the infatuated wTCtches rush on dcstniction. Their 
desperation then dangerous. Rashness, nay madness, 
has succeeded in striking a blow where the best plans 
have failed. Indian officials should c\cr be on the 
alert. 

Sivajee at once surrendered tw’enty forts, with the 
territories attached to them, and trusted to the fidelity’ 
of J ey Sing to be secured in possession of the remainder 
of his conquests as a Mogul fief, as well as for sanction 
to spoil the Beejapoor territory. Auningzebc generally 
confirmed Jcy Sing’s arrangement and invited Sivajee 
to court. He accepted the invitation *, but previously 
assembling his officers, gave them strict orders as to 
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under a leader of renown Having ascertained tliat, 
in tl\e confidence of tltcir own prowess, and of tlio 
strengtli of their fastness, the garrison had hccomc 
negligent, Sivajee consulted Tannajee ^laloosray, one of 
his bravest ofiicers, ns to the best plan of surprizing 
the place. Tannajee replied that, if permitted to take 
his omi younger brother and 1000 selected Jrawulees, 
he would engage to seize the fortrc&s. His oiler was 
accepted. A darlc night was selected for the assault. 
Ilanng received their orders at Ilajgurh, the ilannilccs 
separated, and h}' difieront paths, knomi only to them- 
selves, proceeded to the rendezvous in the vicinity of 
Singurh. Tannajee* then divided Ins men into tno 
parties, one to storm, the other to support. He selected 
the most precipitous point of the rock, and by means 
of rope-ladders, led his advanced i>arty, one by one, up 
the precipice. Scarcely three lumdred had ascended 
when the garrison were alanned. The challenge of the 
foremost sentinel was answered by an arrow, and the 
bo^Vlnon then plied tbeir weapons in the direction where 
they perceived, by the lights, that the garrison were 
collecting. A desperate conflict ensued, and the 
Hawulees were gaining ground, when their leader was 
slain They then fell back, and were on the point of 
retreating by the fearful path they liad ascended, when 
Tannajee’s brother, Sooryajee, until the relief, appeared, 
rallied the fugitives, and upbraided them for deserting 
their Chief, saying, ^IVill you leave your father’s 
corpse to be. tossed into a pit by liDiars?” He added 
that Ibo rope-ladders were destroyed, and that now 
was tbeir time to prove themselves Sivajec’s Manni- 
lees. In an instant the tide was turned, and, vvith a 
deafening shout of their battle cry, “Hur Hur Ma- 
hadco,” they returned to the charge and were soon in 
possession of the fort. Of the Mawulces, nearly one- 
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tlurd Avere killed or AAoiinded, and five limidied of tlie 
Uajputs, with their commander, "were found dead or 
A\ ounded 

Sivajee ivas hardly consoled for the loss of lus gallant 
officer by the capture of the important post "When 
congratidated on the success of his arms he sorroivfully 
replied, ‘ The den* is taken, hut the hon is slam, ive 
haie gamed a fort, but alas* I have lost Tannajee 
Jlaloosraj Snaiee, Tvho, as he paid lus soldiers 
regularly, ivas chary of gifts, on this occasion gave 
every survi\ ing hlaunilee a pair of silver bangles, and 
rev. arded the officers proportionally 

A neu tide of conquest hid non opened on Sivajee, 
again, fort after fort fell before his arms or his finesse 
The city of Surat (.October, 1670) was again plundered, 
and for three days, at the head of 15,000 men, he 
leisurely squeezed all who had anything to yield The 
English factory , as before, defended themselves Hear- 
ing of the approach of a Mogul army, Sivajee suddenly 
decamped, leaving behind him a letter for the mhabi- 
tants in Avliich he demanded a tribute of 12 laklis of 
rupees as the price of e\emption from future plunder 
Such was often, with the hlahrattas as with the Sikhs, 
the origm of their temtonal acquisitions They plun- 
dered the ueak, and gradually assumed a propnetary 
right in all they had the poucr to destroy or molest 
Their visits Aiere commuted for choullt, or a fourth of 
the produce, to be paid as protection, or rather ^exemp- 
tion money , gradually the stronger party appointed 
their oivn collectors, and, step by step, assumed the 
goiernraent of the lands tlicy had onginally uasted 
This year, ue first hear the word Choiilh The large 
toun of ICurinja being plundered, a regular agreement 
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Tvas taken from tlie local authorities to pay one-fonrtli 
of the yearly revenue ; in consideration of which they 
were not only to he exempted from plunder hut pro- 
tected. 

Sivajee’s attention was now turned to the sea as well 
as the land, and his exertions' were unremitting on both 
elements. He sought either to expel the Portuguese 
from the coast or to reduce them to the condition of 
tributaries. His troops, who had hitherto rather 
harassed than attacked the Moguls and had been for- 
midable chiefly in forests and fastnesses, began to meet 
the Emperor’s troops boldly in the plain and daily with 
increased success. His usual tactics were to affect 
retreat; to draw on the Mogul horse in their usual 
tumultuous disorder, and then, either to lead them into 
an ambuscade, or, suddenly rallying his apparently 
broken parties, to return to the offensive, and, by 
repeated attacks on the broken squadrons, to sweep all 
before him. The Mahratta and also the Sikh horsemen 
were long famous for such manceuvres ; and so prevalent 
is this Parthian policy, not only among the Malirattas, 
but tliroughout Indian warfare, that it is not nnnsual, 
as at the battle of Assaye, for gunners, when ridden 
over by cavalry, to lie quietly dovm till the torrent has 
passed, and then to rise and turn their guns on the 
squadrons that have overwhelmed them; 

In 1678, Sivajee, afteT a siege of several months, 
captured the fort of Satara. The place had been long 
used as a state prison : its captor little anticipated that 
it would he the dungeon of his successors, whence they 
would he released and reinstated by tbe English traders, 
with whom, in their merely mercantile character, he 
now first became acquainted. Sivajee, who had long 
struck coins and styled himself Maharaja, was in June 
of this year formally enthroned. He was weighed 
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agamst gold, tlie wliole of wlueli being then, given to 
the Brahmans, sharpened their wits for the discover} 
that the donor n as of high Bajput descent 

Anrungzebe’s attention had been for some time with 
drawn from the Deccan bj the disturbances ansing from 
his revival of thejezia or Hindoo capitation tai., a mea 
sure which transformed the Bajputs from faithful 
dependants and followers into stout rebels Ea^a 
Jesnaint Sing had died at Kabul, fighting the Mogul 
battles He was rewarded by an attempt to convert 
lus children bj force but this outrage on lus fanul}, 
together with the jezia drove the Bajputs mto a hos 
tilo confederation which occupied the Emperor for two 
3 ears In the year 1G7C, he again felt at hberty to 
tom his attention towards the Deccan, and at this time 
he seems to have believed that his schemes for weahen 
mg the several kingdoms in that quarter liad taken 
effect 

The Mogul influence had for some time been para 
mount at Qolcondah, there was, what was called a 
close alhance with Bajapoor, and even Sivajee now 
found it his interest to pay temporary tribute Having 
determined to proceed to the Carnatic and oblige his 
brother to jield (according to Hindoo law) half their 
father’s inheritance he came to an imderstandmg with 
the Kmg of Golcondah, and took the pohtic step of 
offering a sop io ^fie Moguf commander to spare fiis 
po'?sessions durmg lus absence , jocosely comparing his 
paying tribute to givmg oil cake to his milch cow, hj 
vvluch * she would produce the more milk ” »In 167C-7 
he proceeded on his expedition at the head of 30,000 
llo^^e and 40,000 foot but Venkajee soon found the 
luutility of opposition, and agreed to divide the revenues 
of Tanjore and lus other districts, on which peace was 
concluded between the brothers After an absence of 
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eighteen month'?, Sivajee returned to IMaharashtra and 
was ‘?oon again in hot hostility mth the Emperor 
The Moguls, having now thrown off the mask 
towards both Golcondah and BeOjapoor, appeared before 
the latter place The Regent called urgently on Sivajee 
for aid He ga\e it effectually, cut off the Mogul’s 
supplier, and obliged them fo raise the siege His 
reward was the abrogation of the Bee^apoor ngbts of 
sovereignty over all tbe conquests be had at different 
times made Hunng this campaign Si\aiee’s son, Sam- 
bajee, fled in discontent fiom his father to the Mogul 
commander Bilere Khan, who proposed to Aurungrebe 
to set him up as a counterpoise to Sivajee, but tbo 
Emperor declined to take a step that would virtuaUj 
recognise, and thereby strengthen, the predatory system 
DileroKhan being soon after displaced, a\enged him 
self b} conniving at Sambajee’s escape The latter 
returned to his father and received partial forgiveness, 
but was detained at large in tbe fort of Panalla 

Scarcelj were the terms of the engagement with 
Beeiapooi concluded, when Snajee's earthly career 
closed His last illness w as caused by a swelling in the 
Icneejomt, ending m fe^e^ that earned him ofi on the 
5th April, IGSO, m his 53rd year Few conquerors 
have eftected so much with equal means Long dis 
owned bj lus father, and unaided by the local chiefs, 
until by his own stnpling arm he had rendered himself 
independent, lie died the recogni’?ed rulei of a temtory 
fift) thousand square miles m area, his name was 
dieaded from Surat to Tanjore, and in e\erj quarter 
betw een those remote points, his bands had le\ued coii- 
tnhutions and tribute Tlie Mnbommedan j oke 
now for e^e^ broken in Maliarashtra The long-dor 
mant military spirit of the people was roused, to be 
quelled onl} in the entire disruption of that sjstera on 
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wliicli it liad iisen TJie genius of ajee emincipated 
the hlahrattas succeeding chiefs hy neglecting the 
policy nluch hid aggrandized their founder, ind 
adopting in organization nhich they could never per 
fectlj mister precipitated the State to a second doivnfall 
Our brief sketch ivill have shoivn the Ime of tactics 
that Sivajee pursued Personill^ brave, he never 
fought when he could fly, or when stratagem or treachery 
could efiect his object bnt whatever was his design, 
he weighed it deliberately gained the most accurite 
mformation on all necessary points ind then, when 
least expected pounced upon Ins prey The heavy and 
slow moving hloguls must have been sadly puzzled it 
cncountenng such i foe Miny stones ire told of the 
terror Ins ^ erj name inspired He was equally feared is 
1 soldier, a marauder and an assassin His own digger, 
or those of his emissaries, could reach where his troops 
could not penetrate no distance or precaution could 
keep his prey from him The old J ighir system, under 
which the Mahratta chief sen ed the Deccan kings, wis 
a good foundation for the regenerator of his countrj to 
work upon hut it must he remembered that it n as not 
mth the chiefs that Su ijce commenced operifaons, hut 
with the despised and half starving peasantry of the 
Ghat-Mahti and Sawunt waree It was when Snnjeo 
had gamed a name and hid himself become a chipft that 
chiefs jomed lus standard It is eier so in India 
Tlicrc IS always ample matenal abroad to feed the 
waldest flame of insurrection , but not until it has 
assumed a head wall those avlio hai e a stake in the land 
lom it T!ie} wall talk, they will waate, tbej will plot, 
hut seldom unless in instances of great infatuation 
when misled b} false prophets, wall the chiefs of the 
land join an insurrectionary moie, so long as their own 
%z'ut has not been touched 
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During Snajee’s ^\liaie career, he cannot be said to 
ha\e enjoyed, or rather suffered, one single jeai of 
peace He seems from the outset to have declared per- 
petual hostihty against all who had anything to lose 
His pacifications, or rathei truces, were but breathing 
spaces, to enable him to recruit or collect his means, or 
to leave him unshackled to direct his whole force in 
another quarter Aurungzebe plajed into Sivajee’s 
hands bj Ins timid and suspicions policj The Em- 
peror was incessantly changmg Ins commanders, and 
feared to entrust any one of his sons or generals with 
means sufficient to quell the Deccan insurrections, lest 
the power so deputed should he used, as he himself had 
used it, to the usurpation of the throne Tims dis 
trusted, his children and officers managed the uar "with 
Sivajee, as with Beejapoor and G^lcondah, for their own 
aggrandizement They fought as little as they could, 
while thej plundered and received bribes as much as 
possible 

Tliere was thus much in the times, and there uas still 
more in the condition and fcehng of the country, favour- 
able to Sivajee His cause was, or appeared to be, that 
of the people Thej had long groaned beneath a Ma 
hommedan joke, and some openly, all secretly, hailed 
a liberator of tlieir own blood, caste, and countrj It 
v as this strong feehng in Ins favour that enabled him to 
procure the excellent mtelligencc for which he was noted 
his spies were in eveiy quarter, m the aery zenanas 
and durbars of Ins enemies and alwajs gaae timelj 
wammg of all designs and full information of the weak, 
points against which to direct lus enterpnzes "With 
all t]ie«e advantages it may seem more surpnsmg that 
Sn ijees rise was not quicker, than that it made the 
progress w e h ive show n , hut it must be remembered 
tint the ^Fahratta chiefs were neier imanimous, that 
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few ever joined the founder. of their empire, tliat 
Sivnjeo’s olTiccrs and soldiers were the creatures of hi« 
ou-n genius, and that for many years the majority of 
his troops >s*erc infantrj', excellent in their own strong 
country, hut ill adapto<l for foreign conquest. Above 
all, there was tlic prestige of antiquity and of power 
around the ^lahommedan thrones, and especially around 
that of the Great ^Fogul. In no quarter of the world 
does so much respectful fe.ar attach to long-established* 
authority os in India. If there is little veneration for 
sovereignty, there is abundance of awe. Loyalty and 
patriotism we put out of the question j but in every 
case of insurrection the majority of chiefs and men of 
war, of all castes, will first ofl*er their sen'ices to the 
estublishcd power to fight cither for or against their 
own kindred and country; and it is only wlien refused 
employment that they flock to the newly-displayed 
banner. Tlio middle and lower classes act diflbrentlyj 
their sympatlucs will be svitli their fellows, but they 
will naturall)* bo cautious to conceal their feelings until 
the progress of events and the conduct of the contend- 
ing parties aflbrd some clue to the probable result of 
tlie struggle. Tlius Auningzebc might origin.illy have 
commanded the scridees of all that were then considered 
the fighting classes of Slaharashtra ; but his suspicious 
temper, fearing to admit Hindus into his ranks, and 
even refusing the services of the Deccan !Mussulmans, 
drove them into the ranhs of his enemy.’ Tlie Mahom- 
medan Government in India had, in short, lost its tact, 
elasticity, and rigour : luxui^’ had sapped the Moslem 
strength, and deadened their one solitarj’ virtue. Their 
hardihood declined, and ivith it their empire fell. 
Sivajee was the first to take advantage of the imperial 
decay, and his example was soon IbUowed in every 
quarter of India. 
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Sivajec early established a stncfc military system 
His infantry, as ahead} stated, were ongmally re- 
cruited cliiefly Irom the Concan and Ghat-lMahta Tlie 
Hethurees of the former were good marlsmen, hut his 
cluef dependence was on the Manailees, or inhabitants 
of the mountain valleys He employed the latter on all 
undertalongs requiring cool courage and hand to hand 
work Tliey never faded lum Tlie usual aims of both 
were a sword, shield, and matchlock , but a bow was sub 
stituted for the matchlock of every tenth man, as being 
useful m ambuscades and night attacks The cavab} 
were of tn o classes, Sdhdars, or men brmging their own 
cattle, and Bargeers, who were mounted on horses of 
the State A select body of the latter, forming a third 
and very important class, neie designated the Pagah, 
or household troops Individuals of this body were 
mingled with the sdhdars and ordinary bargeers to 
overawe them, and act as spies on their conduct Horse 
and foot of all ranks were hard} , active, and abstemious 
Camp equipage was unknown among them, a smgle 
blanket, in addition to tbeir light coarse vestments, com- 
pleted their wardrobe , and a small bag of parched grain 
sufficed for their commissariat supphes Thus furnished, 
the infantry woidd for days and days thread the defiles 
and jungles of their wdd counti}, and, by paths known 
only to themselves, appear where least expected , while 
the cavalry, supplied mth small saddle bags to hold 
such gram or plunder as they might pick up, swept the 
country at the rate, of , sixty, and even eighty 
miles within twenty four hours The grand secret of 
Mahratta hardihood as that chiefs and officers shared 
equall} in the privations of their men A picture m as 
once taken of the Peishna Bajee Kao h} order of his 
enem}, the great Nizam ul-ilu!k, as he chewed his 
dinner of parched gram, sitting on his horse with all Ins 
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baggage under liini, and liis long Maliratta spear stuck 
in the ground by his side, while be thus took his repast. 

Plunder and profit formed tlie object of all expedi- 
tions, the test, and in Mnhratta eyes the only proof, of 
■\dctory. During Sivajee’s life, all plunder was public 
property. It was brought at stated periods to his 
durbar, where the man who had taken it was praised, 
rewarded, or promoted. 

“Then lands xierc fairly portioned, 

Then spoils were fairly sold 
The Eergeea were like iirothcn 
In the brave days of old,” 

Sivajee had sense enough to perceive how much he 
should personally gain b}' the punctual payment of his 
array, 'The pay of the infantry varied from three to ten 
rupees per month, tliat of bargeers from seven to 
eighteen, and of sillidars from twenty to forty. All 
accounts were closed, annually : assignments were given 
for balances on collectors, but never on villages. Cows, 
cultivators, and women were exempt from plunder. 
Rich hlahommedans and Hindus in their service, were 
favourite game. Towns and villages were systema- 
tically sacked, and where money or valuables were not 
forthcoming, Sivajee would take promissory notes from 
the local authorities. He shed no unnecessary blood ; 
he was not cruel for cruelly’s sake, hut on these 
occasions of plunder he merdlessly slaughtered and 
tortured all who >vere supposed to have Qoncealed 
treasure. An Englishman, captured by Sivajee at 
Surat, reported that he found the marauder, surrounded 
by executioners, cutting off heads and limbs. 

The mountain fortresses were the key-stones of his 
power. His treasure, plunder, and family safe, he could 
freely move wherever an opening offered. His garrisons 
uere under strict discipline, and were composed of 
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mixed classes as mutual clicckb All aNere told off to 
such duties as were respectively suited to their habits 
Urahmans, Mahrattas, Kamoosecs, l^Diars and Mangs 
were in e>er} fort The ■uholc were called Gurhku 
rees, and uere maintained h3 hcrcditar}* assignments of 
rent free land in the neighbourhood The Eamoosccs, 
Pillars, and Alangs were the scouts and intelligencers , 
the ifahrattas formed the gamson All relied for their 
dail} bread on the charge of their post, it a\as, in Grant 
Duff’s nordb, “the mother that fed them ” 

The rainy season uas usuall}'- the hohdaj of the 
Malirattas, the infantry took their ease, the cavalry 
liorses grazed at mil on the rich pasture lands, — and, as 
often as possible, on tho^e of the enemy This n as, hon - 
eier, a busy time for Suajte and his confidants They 
non made their inquinos, and spied out the land for the 
ensuing campaign At the autumnal dusscra, the 
scattered hands ncrc collected, the Bhugwa Jonda, or 
nation il flag, was unfurled, and the mid marauders 
poured like a torrent over the countij Under penalty 
of death, not a i\ oman v* as taken into camp,* and, un- 
fettered and imencumbercd, Siiajee^s hands struck the 
severest blows at points most distant from tbe places 
vhere they were exjicctcd 

It IS only justice to slate that this e^traordmaiyraan, 
while devastating other lands, i\as not unmmdful of the 
dutj he owed to Iws own tubjeets In Ids conquered 
territory, and where the inhabitants had compounded 
for security, he was kind, considerate, and consequently 
popular He usuallj took two-fifths of the crop, and 
protected the ryot in the enjoyment of the remainder. 
He set lus fice altogether against the farming and 

* In this, and m some othermat- Endless trams of cattle and carap- 
ters, the English might with adsan followers constitute a tc/y weal pomt 
tage take a leaf out of Sivajce s book in our military system — H M jL. 

N 
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assignment s} stem, noiv, as formerly, so prevalent 
tlirongliout the Mahratta and other native States In 
civil cases he employed pnnchajets, the best, it not 
the only resource m countries Avhere official honesty 
IS uncertain Pnnehayets may decree ^^Tongfully , hut, 
under efficient supenntendence and such checks as are 
easdy apphed, they iviU administer quicker and more 
substantial justice, among a rude and simple people, 
than the most strait Laced courts The truth or false 
hood of nine out of ten cases that are tried in cutchenes, 
and that may long enough pimzle the mts of strangers, 
IS Tvell knoAvn in the adjoining villages It needs, 
therefore, only that interested parties be prevented from 
being members of punchajets, that snch courts be open, 
and, as far as possible, that suits be decided by them at 
a single sitting, v, hich may bo effected in ninety nmo 
cases out of a hundred 

To assist m the management of affairs, &aajee ap- 
pointed eight principal officers, the chief ofuhom, or 
Prime Ulnister, he designated Peishvra, an ominous 
name for his descendants Among his countrymen and 
admirers, Sivajee is still spoken of as an incarnation of 
the Deity, to -which opinion his deeds of blood and 
treachery are no drawback llahrattas consider that 
pohtical as'sassination is wi^te and proper, and that ne- 
cessity justifies murder 

wswiL ■kuA -itak wrojAesauii 

His countenance was intelhgent and animated, his ejes 
piercmg, his frame acti\c ratlier than powerful, and, as 
already mentioned, he was master of all tlie weapons 
commonly.used in his country Scott Waring calls him 
a good son to a had father, but he does not show that 
there was ever any intercourse between tbem , and, as 
we bave shown, the only proof he gave of dutiful i egard 
was on the destruction of bis father’s enemy , unless. 
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indeed, it be considered an act of filial piety tliat lie 
seized bis parent’s jagliir in lus absence, and by bis re- 
beUion against Beejapoor occasioned Sbabjee's long and 
cruel imprisonment. On tbe whole, we may pronounce 
tbe founder of tbe Jifabratta empire to bave beCn the 
man of bis day in India: greater than any of tbe Sfab- 
ratta cbiefs w’bo succeeded bmi, and unrivalled since, '■ 
even by Hyder Ally or Bunjeet Sing. Sivajee could 
not only conquer and destroy, but be could legislate and 
build up. There is tbe germ of ci^'il organization in 
bis arrangements j and liad be lived the ordinar}' period 
of man’s life, be might bave left to liis successors a 
united and wcll-establisbed principabty. Ho died 
suddenly, and uitb him his empire may be said to have 
ej^ired. 

Sivajee left immense treasure. Tbe amount has been 
variousl}’’ estimated ; but alwa}”^ in milbons of pounds 
sterling. Heaped together in bis cofiers at Itajgurb 
were tbo*doUars of Spain, the sequins of Venice, the 
pagodas of tbe Carnatic, and all the various gold moburs 
of tbe different quarters of India, with innumerable 
kinds of rupees of every shape and stamp. But aU Jiis 
spoil, tbe harvest of more tlian tlurty years of crime 
and blood, of restless nights, of ceaseless and unseason- 
able marches, did not bring peace to the o^vner, nor save 
bis son from a fearful deatlij it did not preserve bis suc- 
cessors from tbe prison bis oivn liands Lad prepared, 
nor Ills people from being spbt into factions that soon 
sealed their oivn destruction. 
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Once establislied in power, S imbijee sliowed, indeed, 
a soldierly spint m the field, but 'Ins government was 
lax, cruel, and corrupt His troops plundered tbe hus- 
bandman with impunitj , and this relaxation of dis- 
cipline, though it attracted a lai^e accession of danng 
and dissolute adventurers to the ^rahratfa standard, j et 
* proved a had preparation for meeting the formidable 
powrr that was coming against tbcm Aurungzebe was 

now cmplojed in the final conquest of Golcondali and 
Beejapoor "MTieu the absorption of those two king- 
doms had been effected, he pushed the hlahrattas more 
do'^ely, and, after some desultorj operations, at length 
by a bold stroke, such as Sivajee had *50 often struck 
agam«t'thG Sfoguls themselves seized Sambajee, while 
in a state of intoxication, at an outpost slenderly 
guarded Aurungzebe offered lus captive hfe on con- 
dition of his becoming a Habommed^ "Kot if }ou 
give me your daughter,” was the bold answer of Samba- 
jee Stung by tbe insult, the Emperor caused him to 
be cruelly mutilated, and then beheaded 

Sambajee’s hfe might ha\e injured tlie cause of his 
people his cruel death, in Ihe words of Grant Duff, 
“ aroused their vengeance without alarming their fears ” 
Baja Bam, the surviving son of Sivajee, was now de 
declared regent, during Ihe minority of lus brother 
Samhajee’s son Tlie boy \r\s, however, soon after taken 
prisoner hy the Moguls, and was kindly treated by the 
daughter of Aurungzebe, who familiarlj called him 
Sahoo, or Shao,* his name bemg Sivajee For a tune 


* Among tte degant English 
nusnomers of Indiainvords was that 
of Shao Raja, whom the Bombay 
factors of ms dar designated “the 
Sow Roger The ignorance &s to all 
that concerns India to this day in 
England is great, hut some light has 
broKcn on onr countrymen "ince, in 


the year 17C4, Gnthne, the Maltc 
Brun of his day thus desenbed the 
Hahmttas and their countrr, “ilah 
ratUu are a Lind of mercerumes in 
liabitingthc niouutamsfre^irecn India 
and Persia.” Malte Brun, following 
Tone, IS generally correct — ILil L. 
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the tide continual against tlic I^rrthmtta**, but, far from 
being dislicartencd,. their cncigics were rather thus 
dra^Mi out Baja Bam, after inahing arrangements for 
!^^aha^a‘'htra, and for tlic rc-a«cinbl igo of his friends 
around the “Bliugua Jenda,” or national Hag, nhen 
fortune should be more propitious, took refuge iii (bo 
Carnatic On the plea of his nephen’s capti%ity, he 
assumed the go\ eminent in his onn name, nas cn-* 
throned, distnbutcd the usual presents, and made 
cxtcnsi\c grants of lands, including ^innch that nas 
not in the actual po«sc‘‘''ion of the ^toguls, but more 
that liad nc;cr hclonged to his predecessors 

After a brief but cNcntful career, Baja Bam died of 
fatigue, caused b}' long exposure nben escaping from 
Zoolfikar Khan, the ablest, though one of the most 
xcnal, of the ^togid ofliccra cmplojcd in the Deccan 
Ho had besieged Baja Bam for sc\cn \cars in the fort 
of Ginjcc, and uhen ohUged to take the place, ga\c the 
Baja duo notice to escape On other occassions Zool- 
fikar acted ATitli buHlcicnt cnorg)* xMthin one period of 
sis: months he is said to Iiaxc marched, in pursuit of the 
Hahrattas, 5000 miles, and, in this space of time, to 
]ia\e engaged them nineteen times In the jear 1700, 
one month after Baja Barn’s death, Satara nas captured 
by Aurungrchc. Baja Bam left tno sons, Si\ajco and 
Sambajoe, the former being the elder nas, tliough an 
an imbecile, placed on the guddee He nas only ten 
jears old, but his mother, Tara Bje, was a woman of 
energy and the x-irtual ruler. She moxed from fort to 
fort, encouraging her son’s adherents, while, in fno dif- 
ferent directions, his troops kept the field under able 
officers 

Aurungzebe was now* at the head of his own army; 
and successuely captured the principal strongholds of 
the Habrattas Toma was carried by escalade, sword 
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m li'ind, during tlic niglit. all the others Tvere woji hy 
gold Several were retaken within the year, and the 
Emperor’s hold on any of them la'sted only while a 
strong force remained in the ncighhourhood The 
climate, the difficulty of bringing up conveys, the feel- 
ing of the people, all were agamst the !Mognls But 
11 Me the ilaliratta fortres*'es i\ere thus temporarily 
jaeldmg, and their country falling a prey to the ilogiil, 
their own predatory bands were daily extending the 
influence of the Jilahratta name For a third tune they' 
levied contributions on the city of Sunt, and plundered 
Burhanpoor, while tiieir squadrons simultaneously ra 
laged Malwa, Candeish, Berar, and Guzerat 

The ilogul system, with all its pageantry, i\ as rotten 
at the core The royal presence, or the occasional 
effort of an able and honest officer, might gain a bnef 
success, but what could one old man, Lowed down 
nith the weight of ninety years, witli centuncs of care 
and enme on Ins brow, perform® One nho, though ho 
had long exceeded the usual span of life, now felt ho 
was approaching the hour of his own long account 
Kor could the empire be upheld by chiefs and generals, 
who had never been cordially trusted, and whose succc'^s 
on behalf of their master would, in his eyes, be little 
less than treason, entailing on the victors disgrace, if 
not death :Most of them, therefore, were m the pay of 
the ^fahrattas They allowed comoys to pass into the 
fortresses they besieged, and occasionally ci en fed the 
gamsons themsch es So far from protecting the roval 
districts from plunder, the Mogul array conmicd at, if 
they did not aid in, their devastation, and the more- 
far-sccing chiefs collected and Imsbandod their resources, 
and quietly awaited the stru^le they pcrceucd must 
follow the Emperor’s death "Worn out watli disca-c, 
and vexed hy the ill success of las measure, Aiming- 
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zebe.now allowed himself to he almost persuaded by his 
farourite son Katim Buksh, to recognize Jlahratta inde- 
pendence and to pay the surdeshmukhce (ten per cent.) 
•on the revenues of the six Soohalis of the Deccan. Their 
insolence and daily-increasing demands alone prevented 
the fulfilment of the compact. Reeling his* end ap- 
proach, Aumngzebe moved on Ahmednuggur ; Hs army 
was attacked and defeated on the way, and the aged and 
dying Emperor narrowly escaped falling into the hands 
of his enemies. 

Aurungzebe’s last march was made. Ho died at 
Ahmednuggur, on the 21st Febniary, 1707, and left the 
heritage of his manifold crimes to lus three sdns. To 
the measure of their respective ability, they followed 
his example. Two soon fell in ciril* conflict, and the 
oldest, Sultan Mauzum, succeeded to the distracted and 
already dismembered sovereignty, under the name of 
Sliah Alum. 

The release of Shao, the son of Sambajec, had been 
more than once proposed as a counterpoise to the par^ 
of Eaja Eam’s family.i but altbougb, as a preparatoiy 
measure, Aumngzebe had caused the youth to be 
united in marriage to two influential families, be had 
always hesitated to carry, out the scheme. On the 
death of the Emperor, Shao fell info the hands of 
Prince Azim Shah, who released him, when he was 
immediately .j^oined by many influential persons^ and 
early next year (170S) seized Satara Daood Khan, the 
Mogul deputy in the Deccan, also supported him. Thus 
coimtenanced, Shao’s cause ^vas on the ascendant ; but 
yoimg Sivajec, or rather his mother, Tam Bye, had still 
a^ strong party. During the monsoon of 1709, their 
partizans cantoned at Kolapoor, and the next vear 
Sivajee determined to mate that town and the neigh- 
bouring fort of Panalla, the residence of his court. Ih 
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the year 1712, tlic young Prince died of smalUpox, 
\vl\cn Pauicliundur Punt, the ablest supporter of tlic 
Kolapoor party, removed Tara Pyc from tlic adminis- 
tration, placed lior and her son’s iridow in confinement,' 
and -seated Sambajoe, the son of Pajis Bye, the younger 
Tvidow of Baja Bam, on the ymUcc. Next 3 'ear, Shirzee 
Bao Ghatgay of Kagul, a name infamously notorious in 
modem IMahratta history, joined the part}' of Sambajoe, 
and henceforward actett as a partizan of Kolapoor, or 
under the banner of Che 3 'n Kulik Khan, better known 
as the great Nizam-ul-ifulk, who was now Mogul 
vicoro}* of the Deccan, and who, widiing to weaken the 
iMahrattas by internal dissension, favoured the Kolapoor 
irarty. 

In the year 1711, Balajee ^Vishwanath, the ancestor 
of the rulers of Poona, was appointed Pcishwa, and 
received a grant of the pcigunnnh of Poona, and "the 
fort of Poorundhur. Baja Shao was already a c}*pher, 
and his minister the real ruler of ihc ^Fahrattas. The 
latter now took the first step' towards the dismember- 
ment of tbe empire, by cilcouraging ever}* clucf at the 
bead of an arm)' to administer the countr}’ he occupied 
or commanded. . The Pcishwa thus gained temporar}' 
partizans ; but the Satara Baja soon lost dependants. 
Unlike his father and grandfather, Baja Shao acknow- 
ledged himself a vassal of Delhi; and, wliile in the 
actual receipt of tribute from tbe ilogul officers, he 
affected, in his transactions with them, to consider him- 
self merely as a head zemindar or deshmukh of the 
empire. 

During all this time, the distractions at Delhi were 
clearing the way for Mahratta aggi-andizement. Ten 
thousand of them, under Ballajee, accompanied S^md 
Hoossein Ally, tbe viceroy of tbe Deccan, to take part 
in a struggle against the Emperor. Ferokliscre lost 
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his life in the contest, and the IMnhrattas remained at 
Delhi till they had obtained from Ins successor, IMa- 
hommed Shah, grants* of* revenue and privilege, which 
not only confirmed them in their own possessions, hut 
authorized their inc[uisitorial interference in every 4 )ro- 
vince of the Deccan. The minute intermixture of ter- 
ritory, and the coparcener}' system that divided districts 
and even villages between rival authorities, was a sufli- 
cient cuise to the people as well as loss to the Mogul ; 
hut this legalization of the Mahratta demands on the re- 
served temtorj' was a rirtual cession of the whole. It 
subjected the country to the double tyranny of two sets 
of tax-gatherers — “ that which the locust left, the can- 
kerwomi devoured.” 

Bajee Eao succeeded his fatlier Balajec Wi‘«liwanath 
* as Peishwa. As able an administrator as his father, 
he was a better soldier. Against the opinion and 
adrice of more timid counsellors, he advocated the ex- 
tension of Mahratta , conquest into Hindoostan. Under 
his banner, in !Malwa, in the year 1724, we first hear of 
Eanoojee Sindhia, ^luUiar Eao Holkar, and Oodajeo 
Powar : the two first, the founders of tlieir families ; 
and the last, the regenerator of his, and the founder of 
the Dhar principality. Already did the ambitious 
Peishwa look to a universal Maliintta empire. Ho 
promised the Baja that his flag should wave from the 
Kistna to the Attock; and alluding to the Mo^ls^ 
“Let us strike,” 5aid he, at the trunk of the -withering 
tree ; the branches must fall of themselves ” All the 

* The yeai of ^laliotntncd Sbali’s and Candeish ; second, to tlic sitr- 
accessioii, lu 1720 , forms an impor- riesA muiAee, or tenth in excess of 
tant era m llahratta history The the chouth , and thirdly, to the sie- 
impenal grants they then obtained raj, or Eovcrc>gut|h of the sixteen 
achnowlcdgcd their claim, first to dwtnets pos.sesscd oy Snajee at the 
the choulh, or fourth of the re%ennc time of Ins death. Thus 17.13 the 
of the SIX Soobahs — Aunmgabad, llahratta mm of years gratified — 
Berar, Bcder, Hyderabad, Beejajioor, H M.I1. 
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atiUtj' and e\periGnce, however, of old "NizaTn-ul-mnlk, 
now again the llogul viceroy in tlie south, woie em* 
ployed to baffle the Jlahrattas and evade their claims 
Tins he perceived was to be best effected by fanning tlie 
flame between the nval cousins of Kolapoor and Sitara, 
and throwing his weight into the scale of the weaker — 
Sarabajee In the year 1727 he stopped all paymonts, 
pending, as he said, a settlement of the ilahratta 
sovereignty The usnallj pacific Shao was roused to 
action The Nizam endeavoured to evense lumself by 
declaring that he only meant to relieve the Eaja of Ins 
overheanng ministei, the Peishwa Sliao would listen 
to no terms , hostilities ensued, and the Kolapoor troops 
n ere subsidized by Nizam ul-mulk The Satara party, 
nhose cause nas managed by the Pei«hwa, gamed the 
day, which will appear the less surpnsmg when it is 
known that Sambajee and his mmisters each sought to 
obtain the handling of the Nizam’s subsidies, not to 
enable them to meet the cnemy^ but to employ the cash 
for their onm private debaucheries 
Nizam ul mulk was not the person to continue a 
losing game , he, therefore, patched up an arrangement 
and abandoned the cause of Kolapoor Sambajee, left 
to his own resources, was, in the yeai 1729, so utterly 
defeated as to be obliged to yield his claim to the 
ilahratta sovereignfy to Shao, and to accept a princi 
palitj, comprehending, with certam re'^eivations, the 
tract of country between the ^7iima and Kistna rivers 
on the north, and the Toongbnddra. on the south The 
treaty now made was offensive and defensive, and provided 
for the division between the parties of such conquests as 
might conjointl) be made to the south of the Toong- 
buddra B*t there never has since been any cordiality 
between the Kolapoor and Satara cluefs, or ratlier 
between tlie former and the usurpers of the authority 
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of tlie latter, for, -svithin two jcars of the al) 0 \c men- 
tioned compact tlia Peislnn 33a]co Rao completely 
defeated the GhacMi ar, and liis other rivals in adcci‘?i\c 
hattlc near Baioda 1 ^hlch left him the virtual head of 
tlie Idahratti soierei^tj 

Prom this year (1720) we date the separation of the 
Kolapoor principality fiom that of the elder and Satan 
branch Tlic lieutenants of the latter, or ratlfer of the 
Peishwa proceeded m a bright but brief caiccr, mIuIc 
the 3\!olipooi chiefs holding aloof fiom the upstart 
servants of their family proceeded m a conr«:c of 
piracies and petty iiarfire mth the Dcssaecs of "W^arcc 
and the laghirdars around them The last time the 
armies of the Jitahntta empire acted together w as in 
the ycai 1793, at Kurdia, uhcrc Nana rummccs, the 
cleier hut timid minister of the Pcishu i, induced Sind- 
Ina and Holkai, the Ghackivar, the Nagpoor Raja, and 
almost all the jaghirdars to combine against the Nizam 
On this occasion the Hahrattas brought into the field 
140 000 men horse and foot 
The Pcishwi had long been the may ors of the Satara 
palace Tlicy received their hhillats (dresses) of in 
lestituro from the imprisoned descendants of Sivajeo, 
but they "svere virtually raomrehs of the Mahratta con 
fedeiacy The submission obtained from the founders 
of the several rival principalities ivas certainly loose 
enough from the begmmng, but they tUd alloi\, m 
theory the same supenonty to the Peishiv i as ho con 
ceded to his puppet of Satara A double goa eminent, 
on tmjienum %n xmpono, has long been tlie fashion of 
India , prejudices and old associations arc thus sought 
to he soothed and the fxet is overloohed or forgotten, 
that a rallying point is thereby left to their* enemies by 
those m poucr Tlie good sense of more than one of 
the Peishwas led them to thmh of ending the farce, 
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but a timid policj prc\iilcd U.ho ruler of Pooni 
continued to call lum^elf the semnt of tlic Paja of 
Satan uhom he kept a pmoncr, and the chiefj of 
Gwalior and Indore retaliating on the former, plun 
dered and insulted him itwill while stjlmg thcmscUes 
Ills lieutenants^ A decree could Imo been obtained 
from the efilte King of Delhi in faiour either of Sind 
hia or the Peishwa and would hiNC carried as much 
weight in Indn as did Pope Zachary s in Clinstendom 
when the second Pepm obt lined his sanction to place 
Cliildenc m a monaster) and ndd the title of Iving to 
Ins ma}onal designation 

Henceforward wo follow the fortunes of Ivohpoor and 
Sawuntwaree In December 17C0, Sambajee the last 
lineal descendant of Snajoe died without i«sue when 
his widows adopted a boj called Smjee, and conducted 
the government m his name The Kolapoornns were 
at this time not content wnth plundering and lea-jing 
cJonih on bIiotc, but they engaged m piratieal evpc 
ditions along the western coast In the j ear 1703 tlie 
Bntish Goieniraent sent an expedition against them, 
and reduced the ports of hlalwan and Paircc — the 
former place belonging to Kolapoor, tbe 1 itter to AVaree 
Tlie connection of KolapoocxMth the Kiram was gene 
rally maintained and in the time of the Peishwa 
Mudhoo Bao Bullnl, caused the loss of 'several di«tnct« 
winch were howexer recovered "by the Paja taking part 
xvith Bugonath Bao during the period of his authority 

In the year 1700 Slalwon and Bairoe were restored, 
on condition that the Kolapoor Baja should indcmmf) 
the Bntish Government for all losses and expenses and 
that the Dessaee of AYorec should enter into a new 
treaty Th6 pirames of these petty States were then for 
a few years suspended only to break out more violently 
than ever In the year 1789, fresh operations were 
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contemplated ngainst them, and only suspended out of 
consideration to the Court of I'oona, ■whose dependant 
the Eaja of IColapoor was erroneously supposed to he. 
The Mysore war then occupied all the attention of the 
British, and the pirates worked their will until the . 
year 1792, when an armament was fitted out against 
them. A humble apology was/however, accepted, and a 
treaty concluded, by which pci mission was obtained for 
the establishment of factories at ^lalwan and IColapoor. 
None of these measures, houever, were of any avail to 
check the system of piracy, which continued until the 
year 1812, 

The petty States at Kohipoorand Warce were at war, 
during nearly twenty •three years, on a foolish quarrel 
regarding some royal privileges obtained for her hus- 
band, ICem Sauaint, by Lnximcc Bye, a niece of Mahda- 
jee'Sindhia Lord Minto, then Governor*Gencral, was 
solicited to aid Kolapoor, but ho declined interfering. 
The Poishwa was less sciupulous, and sought to take 
advantage of the contest to subjugate both States. 
Acting under his orders, one of his officer*?, Appa 
Bessaee, obtained possession of Cliickooree and hlenow- 
lee, and endeavoured to establish his o^vn authority 
over Sawunt-waree. The infant Sawunt was strangled ; 
but Phoond Sawunt, tlie next heir, taking advantage of 
tbe temporary weakness of the Poona commander, 
expelled him from the countiy, and seized tbe govern- 
ment. 

Baring the first Mahratta war with the English, the 
IColapoor troops were not found in the ranks of their 
countrjnnen ; but their system of piracy and petty 
plunder continued. In the year 1812, therefore, uhen 
the British Government was settling the affairs of the 
Mahratta country, it was determined at, length to put 
down the long-permitted piracies of Xolapoor and 
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Sawunt-waiee Stnngent measmes* were adopted, 
tliG Baja at once yielded, consented to a new treatj, 
and 'l^as, m letiirn, guaranteed against the aggressions 
of all foreign Powers Phoond Sawunt was, at the same 
time, obliged to cede Vingorla, and engaged to suppress 
piracy, under the pcnaltj of being aUo depni ed ol the 
forts of Bailee and Neivtee Some meicantile engage- 
ments were at the same time concluded * * 

Soon after the ratification of these arrangements, 
Phoond Sawunt died, and Doorga Bye became regent 
Eegardles'^ of the British guarantee, she immcdiatelj 
attacked Kolapoor, and seized the fort of Burratgurb, 
which had formerly belonged to Waree Tlie old hdy 
nould listen to no lemonstrancos, and inthdrow oulj on 
the advance of a detachment of tlie Madras aimy 
She still, how ever, continued refmetory, and though no 
letaliation was permitted on the part of the Kolapoor 
troops, the Biitish were at length obliged to enter the 
‘W’atee temtory, and in the year 1819 completely 
reduced it Certain cessions were then exacted as sc 
canty against future misconduct, when the British 
tioops were withdrawn, and Savnmt-waiee, in its reduced 
limits, left independent 

During the list Mahratta war, the Kolapooi Baja 
heartily espoused the Bnlish cause, and w is rew arded bj 
the restoration of the two distncts of Chickooree and 
Menowlee, already referred to, yielding an annual 
revenue of three lakhs of rupees In July, 1821, the 
Baja was murdered in his palace by a chief, whose 
jaglni he had resumed Dunng the disturbances at 
Kittoor in 1821, the conduct of the Kolapoor autho 
rities was very suspicious, and in a matter of dispute 
wnth Sawnnt waiee, theyoungBnja infringed the treaty, 
and refused to abide by British arbitration In this 
affair he was decidedly wrong, and he ought to have 
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been punislicd. JCn our dealings witK native States, it 
is as unfair to overlook palpaMc breaches of engage* 
men! as it is cruel to stretch or tuust dubious questions. 
Tlie homely adage ‘^get an inch and take an eU” no- 
■where better applies than among Indian rulers. The 
first encroachment is the precedent for succeeding ones. 
The smallest infraction of a treaty should be promptly 
noticed ; time^reproof may stop a career of ruin. "We 
are quite aware that it is from no ungenerous motive 
that such admonition is often ■withheld ; but we are not 
the less satisfied that a little trouble at the outset, 
where diffefences arise, might often avert broils, and 
eventual absorption. Most native chiefs are mere 
children in mind, and in the ways of the world; and as 
children they should be treated, with affectionate sym- 
pathy, but with systematic firmness. Grant them the 
most liberal construction of their respective treaties; 
but whatever that construction be, -explain it clearly, 
and enforce it strictly. Slips should not pass unnoticed ; 
but severify ought to be reserved for cases of obstinate 
contumacy. Such policy would convince all concerned, 
tliat their amendment and not their destruction, was 
the desire of tlie -lord paramount. After a certain 
career of ■\ace or .contumacy, the offender should he set 
aside, and replaced by the nearest of kin who gives 
better promise. One man should not be permitted to 
ruin a State ; nor in any case should the paramount 
benefit by the error of the dependant. "Were some such 
principles as these steadily acted on, less would he heard 
of the bankruptcies and distractions of tributary and 
subject States. 

In the year 1825, the Baja was, more questionably, 
interfered with, when desiring to resume Kaghal, the 
■ jaghir of Hindoo.Bao, the son of tlio notorious Shirzeo 
Bao Ghatgay. Both the father and son had long aban- 
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doned tlie Kolapoor sen ice for tint of Gwalior Our 
right of interference referred only to externals, and we 
had no right to meddle, even remonstrance, in do- 
mestic matters Such slippery handling of engage- 
ments on our part, irritates nature princes and affords 
them pretevt for bad faith In December, 1825, the 
Raja’s misconduct ohhged Government 'to march a 
force into his conntrj, when a nen arrangement was 
negotiated, stipulating for the reduction of theJKolapoor 
aimj., ailcnhon to the advice of the British Goiermnenf, 
and the non-molestation of Hindoo Rao aud certain 
other jaghirdars Such a treatj could liardlj have 
been expected to stand, nor did it Princes do not 
relish unsought advice, any more than any other indi 
viduals, especially if it be such as they are pledged to 
take It was, we bebeve. Colonel Sutherland who 
rightly called the obligation to take counsel “a wither- 
ing clause,” its very nature, indeed, is to provoke 
irritation and opposition, and to enfad eventual coercion 
At any rate, it is useless to provude that advice should 
he taken, without speciRcally entering on the face of the 
engagement the penalty for neglect The matter then 
become^ plain, and all parties can calculate their game 
The treaty under notice was scarcely signed before the 
Raja broke through all its provisions Instead of 
reducing his troops, he increased them, and seized the 
possessions of the guaranteed jaghirdars Twice during 
the year 1827, a British force was assembled for the 
purpose of brmgmg the Raja to reason In the 
month of October the troops moved on ICohpoor, when 
that fortified town, though occupied by between 2000 
and 3000 Arabs and Sindhians, immediately surren 
^red 'New terms were then dictated, restnetmg the 
Kolapoor armj to 400 horse and 800 foot, exclusive of 
gam«,ons Cliickooree and Menowlee w ere j-esumed, and 
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certain jagliirdars, whom tlie Kaja had molested, re- 
ceived, perpetual instead of life guarantees. The forts 
of Kolapoor and PanaUa nrere occupied hy British 
garrisons at the Baja’s expense. He was also mulcted 
1,47,948 rupees for damage done to his neighbours; 
and territory yielding 50,000 rupees was retained until 
the amoimt "Should he liquidated. A. minister was also 
nominated by the British Grovemment, which retained 
to itself the 'power of removing him and appointing 
another. This last measure was as inefficacious at 
Kolapoor as it has been everywhere else. 

In the year 1829, the Governor of Bombay visited 
Kolapoor, and then proposed to withdraw the garrisons 
from that tov-Ti and PanaUa; but the measure was 
deferred, because the management of affairs had at that ^ 
time fallen into the hands of an inimical Bewan. This 
person was removed, and his sovereign was warned, that 
if it should again he found necessary to send troops to 
Kolapoor, they would be permanently saddled on him. 
The Baja was a man of considerable, though misdirected, 
energj' and ability. He quicUy threw off the shackles 
of the British Government, and systematically disre- 
garded every provision of the treaty. His army was 
increased to nearly ten thousand men ; and, haiung no 
fund's to pay them, haiang lost his best districts, haNung 
no field of plunder or piracy open to lum, his finances 
fell int<i 

seldom mustered more than once a year j the men lived 
where they liked, and, being always a twelvemonth or 
more in arrears, were permitted great license, and 
became, as might have been expected, a mere mass of 
marauders, dangerous^ only to their own ' Government. 

In the Civil depaitmcnt there was the same reckless 
improvidence as in tlie Hilitary. All the ancient titles 
. and offices were kept up, and the same state afl’ected as 
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wlien the Kohpoor faiml} ln<l arrogated ^lahratta 
‘sovercjgnt} Ccntrali/ation \\ as the order of the da} 
Every chief, ever} ofiicial of an} rank resided m the 
cit} of Kohpoor Tliere v.crc not less than twenty- 
one mamlutd irs to manage the revenue of a tract of 
country not tvcceding 2j0O square miles, and scarce!} 
yielding a clear income of fi\e lakhs of “rupees All 
these mamlutdars constantl} remained at KolapOor, 
and acted by deputy Thd durbar was, therefore, a 
scene of perpetual intnguc and chicaner} ,»\ancd only 
by the lowest dcbauchci} Eier} Indian city is more 
or less a sink of iniquity , among them Kohpoor became 
a b}cword for foulness for corruption and ill faith 
Forger} and fawning wore the steps to faa our Almost 
every clucf and officer wa«, like the sovereign, loaded 
with debt their cst itcs and Milages were mortgaged to 
money lenders, and the Raja lumself subsisted from day 
to day only by squeezing ]u 2 > officials and by antici 
pating the revenues of the State "We have said that 
the Raja had ability , wc may add that his mmd sccius. 
to have been tinged with insanity In his saner 
moments, he was intelligent and cnergebe , occasional!} , 
even just He daily held open durbar, where all had 
admittance Petitions were received, summarily dis 
cussed, and disposed of wathout appeal Tlie mamlut 
dars and courtiers were thus checked, and their ilhcit 
gams generally reverted to his own coffers . Tlie 
highest officers were to be seen in ebams one day and 
the nest raised to greater honours allowed their full 
sivmg for a time, and then impnsoued, tortured, and 
fined Strange as it may appear such practices do not 
prevent scrambles for place now in India, any more 
than they did m olden times m Europe Mahrattas, 
mdeed, seem to enjoy sncli a troubled sea of pohtics 
It offers a fair field for their pecuhar abilities They 
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prefer, even more than other Indians, a mere nominal 
salaiy with the dim prospect of perquisites, to a fair 
and limited remuneration. It is astonishing how men 
become accustomed to live with their heads in their 
hands. It is now in India, as it was centuries ago 
in Greece and Home. The IColapoor system, however, 
had peculiarities of its own. So desperate had become 
tbe* fortunes of the Chief, and of the court myrmidons, 
that the great majority were reduced tO depend for their 
daily bread bn the palace bounty ; nearly a thousand of 
these mini ons fed daily at the durbar, and were reduced 
to the conditTon of mere personal retainers. Stranger 
still is the fact, that until sucli a head and such instru- 
ments, the condition of the countiy was not wretched.^ 
The secret lay in the Eaja's vigorous despotism. An 
open court, with summar)' cruel punisliments, kept 
down crime, ..IVhile the city and the palace were filled 
wth iniquities, the ^ullages flourished j few, if any, fell 
into disorder, and, when the Eaja*s career ended, little 
waste* land uas to be found -witbin his principality. 
His offences thus lay in prodigality, in personal de- 
bauchery, and in e-vpending double or treble his income, 
rather than in unduly squeezing his 'cultivators. His 
last act was that of a desperate gamester. Shortly 
before his death, in the year 1839, he affected to proceed 
on a pilgrimage to Pundepoor; but tbe whole was a 
mere scheme to plunder certain wealthy parties on the 
Kistna. For this purpose, his ragged army was nearly 
doubled, every efibrt was made to raise immediate funds, 
and even tlie family jewels were'' pledged with this 
unlioly object. Heath cut short the "project; and then 
cannon and other munitions of war were found concealed 
in .the carts that were to accompany his train. On the 
Eaja’s death, his eldest son, tlie present chief, then a 
minor, was placed on the gvddec^ aud a regency was 

- 2 
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formed by order of tbe Bntisli GoYemmcnt, consisting 
of his mother, his mitemal aunt, and four ICarbarces 
The two ladies of course, quarrelled. The British poh 
tic d agent, on paying a hasty visit to Kolapoor from 
Belgium finding them in warm contention, judged 
it politic to leave them so considering that he should 
most effectually hold the durbar* in check by counte 
nancmg both Within six months of the agent’s 
departure, the aunt, who went by the title of Bewan 
Salnb being tbe most energetic and most nnscrupulons 
of the tuo got tbe better of ligi lanswoman and 
assumed tbe whole powers of go\emraent Her supre 
luacj, thus acquired, was acknowledged by the British 
luthonties though the step excluded the mother of the 
minor sovereign from all authority 

We return to oui sketch of Sawnnt wareo affairs 
Tlic measures taken m 1819 were soon found ineffectual 
to protect the Bnhsh frontier fiom plunder The Wareo 
Government was unable to subdue or restrain its own 
'turbulent chiefs , and the Bntish authorities were con 
stantly annoyed by the distractions of this pettj chief 
ship In the year 1823, the Bessaee, then in Ins twen 
tietli year, u as ousted from all authority by his Eanec's, 
supported bj an influential raimstcr So great, at length 
became tbe disorganization of the country that, in the 
jear 1S3C-37, the Bntish Government was obliged to 
interfere, and to send a force to occupy the forts of 
hlalulogurli and Naraingurli, and tlio town of Warce 
Tlic Dess ICC, thus relieved from his domestic persecutors 
v\as delivered over to a guaranteed minister He, of 
course, soon quarrelled with his monitor, but Ins com 
plaints being attnbuted to the influence of disreputable 
favoimtcs, be valnlj appealed to tlio British agent (tlm 
collector of Butnaginy) A formidable rebellion cn 
sued vvlncb it required a Bntish detachment to quell 
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In 1838, troops were again called out, being tlie fourth 
time that armed interference bad been employed in 
Sawunt-waree witliin nine years. Phoond Sawunt, who 
lias uitbin tlie'last twelve months* again given so much 
trouble, was then in arms, plundering the*Waree villages 
and threatening the British "frontierr The Bessaee 
thwarted all the efforts of this rough-riding minister to 
put down the rebellion, and accused him of being in 
league with the rebels.* The British Government, tired 
at length of fighting the Bessaee^s battles, assumed the 
direct management of the country, imtil such time as 
there should be a 'probability of liis governing it well, 
hlr. Spooner, a Bombay civil servant, was placed in 
charge of the territory; but had a .very up-hiU game 
to play. The country, one of the very strongest in all 
India, and in'many parts believed to be inaccessible to 
regular troops, teemed with malcontents. "While many 
had real grievances, ‘some feared the indispensable re- 
ductions incidental on the new arrangements; and 
others dreaded the substitution of a strong Government 
for tlieir old system of misrule. All could plot, ahd 
even figbt confidently, having their friendly jungles to 
fly to — a sure refuge in the sympathizing neutrality of 
the border State of Goa. On one occasion, the rebels 
acquired temporary possession of Waree ; another time, 
they captured the fort of Humuntghar, blockaded the 
passes, plundered travellers, and attempted to levy the 
Government revenue. Tlicy were not only recruited 
from the Goa territory, hut one of the leaders at the 
capture of Aumuntghar was a Goa Bessaee. A Sawimt- 
wiuee local corps was, at length, raised j and a new 
governor having arrived at Goa, who was less friendly 
to tlie malcontents, they were finally put down. Nine 
of the leadex's were condemned to death ; hut their sen- 

* Tb.'it IS, abont 1844-45 
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tences -^^cre commuted to lianislimeut for life.’ ‘ The 
execution of a number of prisoners also took place, 
imder the orders of Lieutenant Gibhard, the adjutant 
of the local corps. He pleaded the orders of the po- 
litical agent; but was made to answer for the deed 
before a military tribunal. Sawunt-waree was thus, 
as the phrase runs, seillcd ; but -the flame was only 
smothered; and no sooner did disturbances break out 
in Xolapoor, than the Waree people were again up, and 
the son of the Dessaee was himself in arms. 

-."We have now brought our sketch down to the period 
of the late disturbances in Kolapoor and Sawunt-waree. 
The united area of these two States does not exceed 
four thousand square miles, and their joint nett revenue, 
after deducting jaghirs and rent-free lands, scarcely 
amounts to seven lakhs of rupees. But, as already ob- 
served, the whole tract, especially Sawunt-waree, is a 
remarkably strong country, combining within a small 
area all the strong points of mountain and jungle fast- 
, nesses. The inhabitants, moreover, though poor, are 
hardy and lawless, and still bear in mind the exploits of 
Sivajee’s favonrite hlawnlees and Hetkurees. 

Predatory habits, formed during centuries of anarchy, 
are not to bo changed in a day. British supremacy, 
has, throughout India, restricted the field of plunder 
and o'f warfare ; hut sufiBcient time has nofr yet elapsed 
materially to alter the feelings and associations of the 
marauding times. "VVe have taken from the lawless 
their hxmting grounds ; we have prohibited their spoil* 
ing their neighbours ; but we have neither given them 
an equivalent, nor allowed them an outlet for their 
energies. kVe have not even rendered their own homes 
secure. The guaranteed princes, who can no longer 
array their followers for Toreign raids, must turn their 
hungry energies against those very followers, iloney 
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thcyvlusi have to feed their own luxurious lusts. If 
they cannot plunder strangers, they must harry tlioir 
omi people. The rule holds good throughout India. 
The instances among native States, where the cultivator 
is certain of reaping what he has so^^^l, and of being 
called on to pay only what has been p^c^^ously agreed, 
are most rare. Indeed, the}’, arc to be found only in 
some few States of vei}’ limited extent, where the reign- 
ing chief, being a man of probity as -well as of ability, 
sees ^vith his own eyes, hears with his o^^'n cars, and,' 
setting aside ministers and agents, looks after his o^vn 
affairs. 

The southern Idaliratta States afford a good illustra- 
tion of our argrimcnt. Tlicy have experienced all the 
inconveniences of a strong supremacy, without partici- 
pating in its* advantages. The Brirish rcgis has been 
throAvn over the rulers and ministers of Kolapoor and 
Sa%vunt-warce, while no effectual measures have been 
taken to enforce their doing their duty to tlie governed. 
It cannot, indeed, be denied that these territories have 
been most egregiously mismanaged. Countries that 
have been repeatedly in arms within a short term of 
years must have grievances. Half-armed, liimgr}’ men 
do not give their throats to the sword for mere amuse- 
ment. Men do not, for ever, love to struggle in a 
hopeless cause. "We may tlien fairly infer that there /las 
been abuse; aud as both Kolapoor and Sa^vnnt-waree 
have, during several years, been in a manner directly 
governed by British agents, wc are obliged to attribute 
the maladministration which has entailed so much ex- 
pense of blood and treasure, to our o^vn ill-digested 
schemes ; to the affectation of holding aloof, ■while we 
■were daily and hourly interfering in the most essential 
manner, through native agents,* by placing in the hands 
of native underlings, powers that no native of the 
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present generation lias Lead or heart to hear ’Witli'a 
British superintendent in Sawimt waree, and a native 
agent in Kolapoor, acting as imni*der, as regent as fac 
totnm, under the pohtical agent at Belganm, neither of 
the disaffected States can be considered as hating been 
under a domestic administration , but our Government 
IS as distinctly responsible for their bad as it vould 
have been entitled to the credit of their good manage 
ment 

Savnmt faree offers a notable proof, that the sword 
alone cannot sustain an Anglo Indian administration 
Martial law had long prevailed , the countrj had been 
hamed some malcontents had been justly condemned 
other unfortunate men had been butchered The natiie 
Government was v. holly suspended, the management 
u as entirely m our own liands , and yet no sooner had 
troubles ansen in Kolapoor than it became certain that 
Saivunt waree would nse The worst expectations were 
realized "With scarcely an exctption, every chief in 
the country took up arms and forty of them, with 
their personal followers driven from their fastnesses, 
are now in the dungeons of Goa rather than surrender 
to Bntish clemency There is somctlung ^ cry lament 
able m all this, and it calls for ifo ordinary inquirj ' 

Tlie circumstances of the Kolapoor outbreak are 
different "We ha^e alreadj noticed the di'^sensions 
among the members of the regencj The supremacy 
of the Raja’s aunt was not of long continuance, and 
more than one change preceded the late outbreak At 
length, a few months before the insurrection commenced 
Dijco ICrishcn Pundit a Brahman, who had risen from 
a subordinate position in one of our ciial offices, w is 
placed at the head of the rcgcn<y Witlun a month of 
Ins accession to power, his tivo coadjutors were dfs 
nursed b} the political agent for peculation ,' ind the 
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Pandit monopolized tlio combined powers of minister 
and regent. Pajee conld not have been a notoriously 
bad man ; tlie probability is, he ^Yas both able and 
moderate. But unlimited power has turned ^nser heads 
than are to be found among the underlings of an 
4nglo-Indian citicher^ "We accordingly find that l)ajce 
neither bore liimself mceily, nor w’as content to follow 
those two golden maxims, to let well alone, and to 
endeavour to make the best of local, even though bad, 
materials. He seems to ha\c forgotten that he 'was a 
foreigner among a wild and a proud people, who could 
only be managed peaceably' by and tlirough tlicir own 
countrymen ; that if bo did not employ the natives, 
they must and would oppose him , and that they could 
not remain neutral, and indnbitably would be cither 
his coadjutors or Ids enemies Nevertheless, Dajco did 
makemauy changes, and did provide for Ids Brahman 
kinsmen * He, moreover, not only checked the abuses 
and illicit gains of the Mnnkurecs and other chiefs, hut 
by touching their dignity made himself personally of- 
fensive • there can, therefore, be little doubt that, though 
few of them openly engaged in tlie insurrection, the 
majority instigated and encouraged the acts of the rebel 
GUrbkurccs and refractory Sebundees Tlic former, wc 
have already explained, were the liereditary holders of 

* Wo Lave no desire to run down a native agent arc immc'isnrabl/ 
Dajee, on tLo contrary, wc look on greater thanTrliat would facoaiuro- 
Imn as a favouraLlo specimen of on pcan ofheor An onlimij EnglisL- 
Anglo-Natnc agent. Had he hecn inan may do a himdrcd things that 
‘better or vorea, matters would have the best and purest nntiic dare not 
turned out differently Had ho attempt Ihc latter, too, has lus 
leagued with local oppressors, had peculiar advantages Each has lua 
he gone hand m hand with Iho httmg place, and the grand point of 
l>lunclercra and tyrants ho found sLilfiu Anglo-Indian admiuistralion 
around him, his reign w ould at least turns on the judicious blending of 
have been longer Had he been a the double agency Europeans and 
“faultless monster” he might have natives may, conjointly, build up 
savctl the^ State But m all such what either, acting singly, would 
cases, the dUlicnlties in the Way of mar — H M I,. 
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tlie Hill forts that dot the Kolapoor coxmtry. rrom 
father to son, they had lived and^died at their posts, 
and were supported by certain lands dependant on their 
respective charges. To interfere jvith arrangements 
■which had existed since the days of Sivajee, if not 
before his time, vras anything hnt pmdent ; nor can we 
perceive the policy, any more than the justice, of irri- 
tating the hereditary soldiery of this wild country. 
The immediate cause of offence was the appointment 
of mamlutdars (revenue officers) to manage the Gurh- 
kurrfe lands. Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that the Gurhkurees resented the removal of their own 
immediate agents, and the doubling np of appointments 
by which the charge of their affairs was made over to 
mamlntdars who managed the adjoining districts. This 
measure, as they supposed, affected their honour, and 
placed them at the mercy of strangers. "We are far 
from believing that the Bombay anthorities had any 
design to mulct the Hill garrisons ; there -was, therefore, 
the less excuse for trifling with their feelings, it may 
he their prejudices, by appointing people to do for 
them what they preferred doing themselves. "We need 
hardly add that no stranger mamlutdar could have been 
appointed, to whose fingers a portion of the proceeds of 
the Gurhkurce lands would not have adhered. 

In Jul}’, 1S44, the flame broke out;* the garrisons of 
the ^ong forts of ^noorclurguih and Bamxmgufli re- 
fused to admit the mamlutdar appointed to manage 
their lands. Dajee Pundit for a long time endeavoured 
to cajole the recusants, and eventually sent two of the 
principal officers of the State to cajole them into sub- 
mission. The Gurhkurees were firm, and refused not 
only to admit any mamlutdar except of their own 
selection, hut required the guarantee of the naiks* 
(chiefs) of the five regiments of Sehundees at Kolapoor 
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.Ts security for their future good treatiuent. The very 
positiveness of the poor creatures seems to hear testi* 
mony to their having experienced wrong, and their fear 
of furtiicr injury. J)ajcc Pundit was desirous of grant* 
ing* their demands; hut the -political Agent forbad any 
concession to men wnth arms in their hands ; and hear- 
ing, in Septemher, that the malcontents liad lc\ icd con- 
tributions in their ncighhourhooil, recommended that a 
force should he sent against them. 

It is to ho rogrottctl Uiat, hoTorc th’o British func- 
tionarj’ counselled recourse to arms, lie ’had not done 
something more than coinintinicatc with the malcon- 
tents through native agents ; that, in short, he had not 
himself ^^sited the scene* of disorder. "We liavc little 
doubt that he might have entered either Samungnrh or 
Bhoordirrgurh with jicrfcct safety, the former being only 
a long morning’s ride from Belganm. Or, supposing 
that ho could not have proceeded thither in person, why 
not have called in a deputation from the recusants to 
state their grievances? Tliis question may rouse the 
yells of firc-and-faggot politicians. “Visit or receive 
men with arms in their hands?” they will say. 'We 
reply, yes, decidedly so, *as long ns no overt net of 
hostility has been committed, and while there is reason 
to believe that the disaflected arc moved by real, or 
even supposed, wTongs. It is not the fasliion, we know, 
to argue thus, — the more the pity, — and the greater the 
necessity that our voice, feeble though it be, should 
he raised -in the cau«c of humanity and of truth. 
Unfortunately, British Indian history abounds with in- 
stances where the neglect of so simple au act of justice 
has cost us dear, both in blood and credit. "Wliether, 
wo ask, is it more crcditiihlc to grant terms to men in 
arms de/oi e or after they have used those arms ? Tlie 
Iiistorical reader wdll be familiar with eases of civil and 
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military revolt , find will liave ol)Scr\ cd, that in the great 
majority of instances, all that was at first hitmhly 
craved, and forcibly demanded ontywhen redress had 
been refused, was finally conceded tyVer blood had been 
shed Are we always to slay in order to prove our 
strength? Far better to relinquish so sanguinary a 
domimon • Tins is one view of the case, — that justice 
should first be fully’ “done, and tint wc should enter on 
no quarrel wnth dirty hands We may, however, meet 
the coerci\ cs on their own ground, and entirely’ deny 
the necessity, at the present day, of brute force to 
vindicate our honour Wliatc\cr may ha^e been the 
case fifty years ago, a preliminary fusilade is not now 
requisite to prove that our measures of mercy’ are 
voluntary’ A^Tio, m his senses, ever doubted that the 
3ritish Government could coerce the Gurlikurecs and 
capture their forts? Who ever domed that the Barrack- 
poor division could annihilate the unliappy 47th Ben- 
gal I ? There haie been instances wliote prompt 
and rigid austerity was perfectly justifiable , but, for 
one such emergency, a dozen have occurred where early’ 
moderation, combmed with firmness, w’ould have been 
the true course of pohey 

Acting on the agent’s recommendation, the Bombay 
Government issued instruction^ that a detachment, 
amply sufficient to effect the pacification of the dis- 
turbed districts, should move from Belgaum, the head- 
quarters of the southern division of the Bombay army 
\\ ith whom the selection and strength of the "field force 
rested, we are not exactly aware It consisted of 1200 
men, includmg two compames of European Infantry, 
one company of Kative Effies, a few Irregular Horse; 
and sixty artiUery-men with four mortars, two hointzers, 
and two nmepoundeis One hundred labourers also 
accompanied the engineer officer as pioneeis The 
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ttIioIo were 2 )laccd under command of Jjient.-Colonel 
Wallace, 20tli iladrhs W. I. Tins small detacliment, 
tliQUgli in division orders on tlie 12tli September, did 
did mot march till the TOth, and arrived opposite tlie 
fort of Samungurh, tlnrty miles distant, on the J9th 
of the same month. Tho strength of the fort lay 
chiefly in its position on the summit of a scarped rock ; 
its -walls -were found to ho from 'twenty to- sixty feet 
high, and hetweeii one and two miles in circuit. Tlio 
liill on -which the fort stands is, ho-wever, commanded 
by an adjoining rock ; the place -was -wretchedly equipped, 
and garrisoned by only three himdred men, and might, 
probably, liave been seized by coup-dc-viatn, the first 
day. Tt is obvious, however, that if the fort was not 
thus to be captured by a sudden attack, there was not 
much hope of the success of a detachment scarcely 
exceeding 1000 bayonets, and unaccompanied by bat- 
tering guns, rifty mortars nrigbt have settled tho 
matter in a few hours j the firo of four could only have 
afforded amusement to tire garrison of so extensive a 
position. On the 20th, Colonel Wallace took posses- 
sion of the hill, commanding tlie fort, and the next day 
commenced shelling, but with little or no effect. On 
the 24th, the petlah was carried by storm, and no effort 
was wanting, on the part of the British commander to 
reduce the fort ; but he soon found himself helpless, 
and applied for reinforcements and hattcring guns. 
The distance from Belgaum does not exceed thirty 
miles, and yet the guns, being impeded by heavy rain, 
did not arrive for more than tliree weeks, by whicli time 
much of the/Qoral effect of the military movement had 
been lost, and the Gurhkurces had received confidence 
and recruited their numbers. 

On tbe 22nd September tho garrison of Bhoordm^urh 
sallied out upon the Kolapoor troops sent against their 
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fort, and drove tlicm ofi' Avith loss. Alarm now spread, 
and fears were expressed for Eutnagiry, A^ingorla, and 
even for Belgaum itself ; at wliicli last place sudden and 
novel precautions wcio taken* snfllcicnt to indicate alarm 
and to provoke attack, "Wlien shallVc gain experience, 
and learn to be always on the alert ? — ^In the words of 
Washington, “ to organize all our resources, and to put 
them in a state of preparation for prompt action’ 

* * * “to endeavour by unanimity, vigilance, and 
exertion, under the blessing of Providence, to hold the 
scales of our destiny in our o^m liands.” Eeinforce* 
ments were now ordered from various quarters ton ards 
the disturbed districts ; and on the Sth October, General 
Delamotte, by order of the Bombay Government, as- 
sumed command of the troops in the held. Oa the 
11th, four battering guns reached Samungurh, and were 
placed in position, and by the evening of the next day » 
practicable breach was elTected. llHien the guns arrived, 
Mr. Beeves, the commissioner, allowed the garrison the 
opportunitj* of a parley to state their grievances ; -but 
be soon found that the Gurhkurces only desired to gain 
time, in expectation of support from Kolapoor, where, 
in the interim, the Sebundees, encouraged by our su- 
pineness, had risen in open revolt, and seized and 
confined the minister Dajee Pundit ; and where, in fact, 
their leader, Babajee Thirakar, bad assumed the govern- 
ment. Affairs were, therefore, allowed to take their 
course, and shortly before daylight on the morning of 
the 13th, the pbace was stormed and carried Tvith little 
opposition. During the day, Mr. Beeves and Colonel 
OutratQ accompanied awing of the 5th Mjidras Cavalry 
under command of Captain Graham, and cut up a large 
body of malcontents who had collected in the neigh- 
bourhood with a view of supporting the garrison. 
Colonel Outram had joined General Delamotte’s camp 
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tlie day Ijefore tlie storm, in a political capacity, and 
liencefonvard, wlierever employed, tlirow into all pro- 
ceedings that moderation, energy, and ahilit}’, ■which 
have every^shere so strongly marked his career. 

To save fiuilier “bloodshed, the joint-commissioners, 
hlr. Reeves and Colonel Outram, now offered, ■with cer- 
tain exceptions, an amnesty to all who would imme- 
diatclj’- return to their ^egiance. Few, if any, ac- 
cepted the terms ; a strong presumptive proof that the 
nnfortimatc men had real grievances. The day after 
the capture of Samungurh, Colonel Outram, -with 
Colonel Wallace and BOO men of his brigade, proceeded 
to Kaghal, one march from Kolapooi’, ■with the ■view of 
procuring the release of the minister who was im- 
. prisoned in the fort of Fanalla, as well as of supporting 
the Eaja and well-affected chiefs against the disorderly 
troops and their disloyal leaders. The movements of 
the head-quarters imder General Delamotte were more 
dilatory and less decided. He did not leave Samungurh 
until the 12th October, and then hesitated a long time 
whether to move on Kolapoor or Bhoordurgurh, the 
garrison of which last place had, on the 10th October, 
plundered tbe British pergunnah of Chickooree, and 
rohhed the local treasury. "Wliatever was to be done 
should have been done quickly ; expedition was every- 
thing ; and had a second blow, such as that at Samun- 
gurh, been speedily struck, in cmy direction, the pro- 
bability is, that the insurrection would have been sub- 
dued. 

Tliere seems at this time to have been disunion in the 
counsels of th^ authorities ; hut their exact nature has 
not transpired. Government, evidently, was very ill- 
informed as to the nature of the outbreak, or tbe means 
most likely to quell it. liike most other insurrections, 
it had in the first instance been mismanaged and trifled 
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mtli , its dangers i\ cro tlien exaggerated , troops ere 
poured into the country under hip-liazard commanders, 
and it i\as only at the last stage of proceedings that 
efficient means of tranquiilization x\cre adopted On 
the 2itli October, after much negotiation, and not until 
Colonel Wallace’s detachment had been strengthened, 
Oajee Pundit i\a$ released, and tlio young Paja of Kola- 
poor, with lus aunt and mother and the majority of his 
chiefs, left the city and joined tlie British camp The 
mo\ ement had been strongly opposed by the Kolapoor 
troops, about 500 of whom under Babajeo TIurakar, 
findmg their inshes defeated, absconded and jomed the 
Blioordurgurh malcontents Babajee may be regarded 
as the leader of tbo rebellion He bad impnsoncd the 
minister, usurped tbo goaemment, and instigated the 
raid on Cbickoorcc He and certain other principals 
were, therefore, escopted in an offer of amnesty, i\liicli 
XV as held out to such as should return to their alle- 
giance , but, strange to say, when General Delaniotto 
did at least appear before Bboordurgurli, with exery 
means of speedily capturing the place, he admitted tlio 
garrison to a surrender, and actually allowed himself, 
on the evening of the 10th, to be detained for several 
hours at one gate, while Babajee Thirakar with his 
party escaped from another Thus was the flame 
spread, rather than extinguished, for “Babajee imme 
diately moved to the still stronger fortress of Panalla, 
where the Kolapoorians unagmed that, is* in olden time, 
a long, if not permanent, stand could bo made against 
all comeis 

On the 25th November, General Belamotte appeared 
before Panalla, where Cobnel Ovans, the Eesident at 
Satara was now imprisoned This officer, who had 
lately been appointed special commissioner in the 
Southein Mabratta countiy, to the supei cession of both 
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tlic result is certain. In a rocky, jungle country, how- 
ever, ahouncling in deep, damp ravines, nntl in forest- 
covered hill'? and dells, and occupied by an nccliinated 
people, the ease is very difierent. In all such miasmatic 
localities, as loiig ns malcontents arc satisfied to fly to- 
da}-, to starve to-morrow, niul altogether to live or die 
as the beasts nroilnd them, they may long hafilc the 
operations bf regular troops under orduiary comman- 
ders. And tlniS it was that the Sawunt-waree people 
acted; and thereby created, even beyond tlicir own 
immediate limits, inorc alarm tlmn tbeir UTctched 
means should have been jiennittcd to do ; hut the fact 
is, that our regulars are as little adapted for jungle 
fighting as were Auruugr.ehc’s heavy Nortlimeu to cope 
on their omi ground, with Sivajee^s light ^rawuJces and 
Iletlcurees. 

. Troops employed in mouiitaiu and jiniglc warfard 
require somctliing more Ihnii mere bnll-dog bravorj*. 
Coolness, tact, activity, and a general acquaintance, ht 
least, with similar localities are as necessary in the leader, 
as is some adaptation of Ids men to the enterprize. 
Soldiers that Avill fearlessly mount a breach, silently 
stand in array to bo inoUm down by artillery, or lin- 
llinchingly hold their ranks to repel repeated charges 
of cavalry, will falter xlnder a dropping fire from unseen 
foe.s. Men must be nuiuliar with rock, rnniie, amt 
jungle, to fight well among llietn. It is ciiribus how ill 
We generally make Out stdcctiOns frOm our ample inid 
varied resources — employing grenadiers as bush-rangor.s, 
and keeping riflemen for garrison duty — pushing into 
the fro’ht Of battle, men who arc fit only for the in- 
valids; and kecping-flife young and active soldiers of 
every ranlc comparatively in the background. IVd gei 
uerally get so well out bf out setapes that the waste 

!• 2 
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of blood and treasure is loo little considered ; and few 
lessons are gained from past c:q)ericnce. 

Portunately for Government, the man they wanted 
was at hand. Colonel Outram, who was now, about the 
end of December, at Bombay, wth the intention of pro- 
ceeding to Europe, at once forgot past neglect and past 
injuries, and cam_e forward to rescue the Government 
from their difficulties He vohmteered to return to the 
seat of war, and there organize and lead a light corps 
Nohly did he fulfil the large expectations that were now 
centred in him 'Within a fortnight he was again in 
the field, the so\ll of all active measures ; his very ad- 
vanced guard driving before them tbe half-armed rabble 
that had kept tliree brigades at bay. 

Never was the magic power of one man's presence 
more striking, than on Outram's return to the ^eat of 
war. It might seem imudious were we to dwell on 
the panic that then prevailed at Vingorla and Waree, 
but tbe slightest glance at the proceedings in those 
quarters v.ull show that the insurgents had inspired a 
ridiculously-formidable idea of their own importance. 
All communications had long been cut off ; the posts 
were brought dy long sea, from Malwan to Vingorla, and 
many of the inhabitants of this latter place nightly 
took refuge in boats in the harbour. Tbe troops were 
harassed -with patrolling duty, yet the neighbourhood 
was rife ^vith murders and robberies, the perpetrators of 
which sent insulting messages to the authorities. On 
one occasion a religions meeting was dispersed by a wag 
suddenly c allin g out that the enemy were upon them. 
Vingorla, be it remembered, stands in an open country. 

At Waree, matters were, if possible, still worse ; there 
tbe troops remained as in blockade, not a soul venturing 
beyond the lines. All outposts were called in and the 
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miilcontents permitted to consider themselves masters of 
the held. AVhen the garrison was reinforced by the 
arrival of the 10th and a part of the Bombay Native 
Infantry, the authorities determined to occupy the gorge 
of the valley of Seevapoor, in wliich lay the rillages of 
the. vusurgeut. Pheeud Sawunt^ and thus cut off tliis 
focus of rebellion from the less-disturbed districts. Tlie 
scheme was a good one, hut failed from the manner in 
which its execution* was attempted. ^ A detachment of 
two hundred sepoys set out ;• they were sniped at from 
the jungle and one man was wounded, when, instead of 
closing ^vith the enemy, they took post in a sort of en- 
closure, and "were soon beset by increased numbers. A 
reinforcement of two hundred men joined them, but the 
combined force, after losing twenty killed and wounded, 
retreated to Waree. This success, of course, increased 
the confidence of the insurgents, whose insolence was 
not restrained even hy the arrival soon after of Her 
ilajesty’s 2nd^Ilegiment. They gave out that they were 
tired of thrashing sepoys and wished to try the metal of 
the ** Zamhs** They soon obtained an opportunity of 
proving their metal, hut the sight of that fine corps was 
too much for their nen'es. The Europeans were then 
kept idle, first at IVarcc, then at Hukhnn-waree, and 
full scope was given to the activity of the enemy. 

-jumhem;, 'vWpafm rd-NIngoAa, Vnere, 

picking up two or three excellent officers, he pushed on 
to "Waree, and thence towards Seevapoor. Prom this 
date, the 14tH Januarj', matters took a turn; hitherto 
tlie three brigades had been playing bo-peep with the 
enemy, and from the tops of the Ghats, examining 
through telescopes the stockades below, which the com- 
manders did hot think it prudent to atiick. But now 
at length, a decided movement was announced for 
hemming in the rebels in the valley of Seevapoor. 
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Twelve hundred men were placed under Ontram, mth 
orders to heat up the low ground from 'Warce towards 
the forts of Munohur and Munsuntosh ; Colonel Car- 
ruthers, with a brigade, was to occupy the Seevapoor 
valley on the other side of the ridge on which those 
forts are situated ; while Colonel Wallace was, on a given 
day, to descend the Ghats, and it was rectoned that his 
troops, dove-tailing with those under the immediate 
command of General Delamotte, would complete the en- 
circlemenf of the rebels. This is not the time or place 
for commenting on Colonel Wallace’s descent of the 
Elephant Hock, and premature attack on the open 
■\Tllage of Seevapoor. That oflScer probably thought 
that he acted for the best, but we doubt whether dis- 
obedience to orders can ever Ije so viewed. Without 
any disparagement of his . personal courage, we cannot 
help thinking that Colonel Wallace manifested a very 
contra^ctory estimate of the enemy’s strength. 
they had been as formidable as lie considered them, 
then his descent of the rock, exposed to such p. foe, was 
absolute infatuation. Nothing but their weakness and 
cowardice could justify the risk. But if the foe was so 
contemptible, he could liave easily taken the route he 
'10(1% desired, driven them from stockade to stockade, at 
the time ordered, and thus, completing the cliain of 
operation, have probably ensured the apprehension of 
every individual rebel chief. ^luch have the merits of 
Colonel Wallace’s case been debated, but we cannot 
perceive how he could have expected to escape a court- 
martial, though he may have reckoned on ensuring an 
honourable acquittal, from the natiue of his offence. 
There seeihs, however, to us, no more resemblance be- 
tween his disobedience at the Elephant Bock andNel- 
son’s at Copenhagen, than there is between the fame of 
the two offenders. Judgment ha\'ing been already 
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pronounced on Colonel 'Wallace b)* a militaiy tribunal, ' 
we should have avoided referring to his case, could our 
narrative have been otherwise rendered intelligible. 

To return to Colonel Outram. No communication 
was practicable between the troops above and below tbo 
Ghats, and he was left witli liis small hand to his own 
resources, without definite orders, and with very scanty 
supplies, to carry out the most difficult operation of the 
campaign. , Merrily and confidently he advanced through 
the -wild sylvan scenes • never before trod by European 
foot. Tlie ears of his people were now daily saluted by 
the echo of the artillery on the overhanging Ghats ; 
sounds wliich could onl 3 ' be supposed to indicate “ the 
tug of war” above, and loss of ribbons and laurels to 
those below. But sucJi fears w.ere soon relieved by 
finding that the firing was only Colonel Wallace’s long 
practice with extra charges from the summit of the 
Elephant Eoct at the village Seevapoor, some three 
miles distant_.in the Concan below. 

Each day Outturn found points of his route stockaded 
by the enemy, but they never made a stand, the ad» 
vanced guard and skirmishers being generally suffiqient 
to disperse the wretched rabble. At length, on the 20fch 
'of January a combined movement was ordered upon 
the high peak to the west of Munsmrtosh. The main 
attack was to ho made by Colonel 'Oarrutbers, who, 
supported h)’ a portion of Colonel "Wallace’s brigade, 
was to carry some stockades in his front, and then move 
up the Dukhun-waree or Sevapoor side of the ridge, 
while Colonel Outram was to make a diversion from 
the Shirsarjee or Gotia A'alley. This la^ detachment 
performed their part; but, -on reaching the^ summit of 
the peak, from which an extensive view was commanded, 
no sign appeared of either brigade. They saw the 
stockades whicli Colonel Carruthers was to have attacked 
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but ^Incli being noi\ taken in flank were abandoned, 
tbe enemj flying to klunsuntosh, wntbin eight hundred 
3 ards of which fort Outiam established a post Colonel 
CaiTuthers’ brigade had been prevented bj the nature 
of the country from taking their full share in the opc 
rations of the day The next morning another com 
bmed movement was made on the village of Gotia 
inunediately below the forts , again the nature of the 
country faioured Ontram the advanced guard of whose 
detachment captured the village with all its stockades, 
though verj strongly situated 

From these brief det ills we may infer how easily the 
war might have been terminated, months sooner, by 
more decided measures Tlie enemj had only to be 
reached, to be routed The troops, both Bombay and 
hladras, were ready for their work, but a spirit of undue 
caution and delay pre> ailed at head quarters 

We cannot understand how it happened, but Colonel 
Outram w as now loft, unsupported, to carry on opera 
tions against hlunsuutosh »One of those accidents 
which no human ioresight can obviate, frustrated his 
attempt to gam that fortress by a coup do mom He 
carried three stockades, below tbe fort, attempted to 
blow open a gate, failed and w as driven back wath con 
siderablc loss He held lus ground, liow e\ er, high upon 
the ndge, rctamod possession of the stockades, and was 
on the eve of again storming the fortress when the 
enemy ciacuated not onl^ Munsuntosh, hut the adjoin* 
ing fort of Munohur Outram had skilfully throwm 
out parties, to command the debouches from the south 
and south west faces of the forts, leaving the remaining 
portions of the cordon to be filled up by tbe brigades 
Colonel Wallace, lioweier, failed on bis part, and thus 
suffered the rebel chiefs, who had ill been engaged, to 
e«;capc oi cr the Sisadrug ndge, close to one of lus posts, 
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into the Goa territory. Outram followed hard upon 
their track, had sevend skirmislies, took many prisoners, 
and on one occasion, neatly captured the chiefs. Again _ 
ho scoured the wild country beneath the Ghats, encou- 
raging the loyal, and heating up the disaffected villages. 
The nature and value of his services during the opera- 
tions wo have glanced at, arc not to he measured by 
the actual opposition experienced or loss sustained, hut 
hy the estimate formed by dther commanders of the 
obstacles and enemy to be encountered, and-by the fact 
that the rapid and skilful iROvements of his small 
detachment, terminated, in a few days, an organized 
opposition wliieh had for six weeks kept at hay three 
brigades, differently handled. The total silence of 
Government, and the non-puhlication of any opinion 
regarding the Sauuint-warec operations, might, at first 
sight, lead to the inference that Outram’s management 
gave as little satisfaction as did that of his fellow com- 
manders. But, the promotion since bestowed on him, 
amply proves that Government took the same %'iew of 
his conduct throughout the campaign ns did General 
Bclainottc, Colonels Brough and Wallace, and indeed 
all liis comrades. Outrara’s is an almost isolated 
instance of a man receiving. not only civil promotion 
but brevet rank, without his good fortune exciting 
jealousy ; a remarkable exception, only to ho explained 
hy his rare qualities as a soldier, and his conciliatory’ 
demeanour as a man. 

Tlie tone of our remarks upon ColonerOutram may 
savour of partial panegyric, to those of our readers who 
have not followed out liis career as we have done. !N'o 
personal feelings however, can mingle in our praise of a 
man whom wo have never seen, and whom w'e know 
only hy his public acts. Those who have watched his 
course, will probably concur in our eulogiums ; indeed. 
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<in} unprejudiced mnn, reading tlio despatches published 
dunng the war, the pTOceednigs of Colonel ‘Wallace’s 
court Tuarhal, and the di8eu*^Mons anIucIi they elicited 
at the three Presidencies, must acknou ledge that e\erj 
afliir in which Outram had a aoice, was earned out 
Avilh an cneigj and promptitude, \erj unlike the pro 
crastinating indecision perceptible elsewhere He ar- 
jiA ed at SamungUTh — the fortress was earned forthwith , 
and (whtat so rarely happens m Indian operations) the 
success was intmediately followed up, bj despatcliing 
Captain Graham to disperse the cnemj’s co\ering force? 
a work which that ofTieer nbl} accomplished Again, in 
the despatch published by the Bomba) Gov emment, we 
see Outram mentioned as ^‘thc man who roluntcered 
his sendees, and was among tlie foremost who entered 
the fort of Paualla ” The leader has onl) to contrast 
the whole conduct of his detachment, from the 10th of 
January to the conclusion of hostilities, with any other 
operations of the campaign, and he inll bear us out in 
the opinion that he was the soul of every decided 
measure 

If our narratire has kept to Colonel Outram’s de- 
tachment it 1 .S for the simple Reason that they appear 
to have had all the Bghting to themselves No (hs- 
ciedit thereby attaches to tlie troops under the other 
commanders, who were alwajs ready for action, and 
who, when opportmutj offered, as at Samungurh and 
Paualla, behaved with the accustomed gallant^ of the 
Madras and Bombay armies 

We must wind up this hasty, though perhaps prohx 
sketch of Sawnnt waree aifairs By the capture of 
Munohur and Munsuntosh the strength of the insur- 
rection was broken The strongholds of the rebels 
were taken, their boldest leaders slam or captured, and 
all others, to the number, as already stated, of forty, fled 
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for sliclter to Goa. Outram was tlien again called on 
to act tlie diplomatist. His parties still followed up 
tlio remaining small marauding bands, while he, himself, 
proceeded to Goa, and by the union of firmness and 
conciliation induced the Portuguese authorities to 
remove their s^m^aihizers from the frontier, and to sub- 
stitute a cordon of such troops as would prevent the 
Goa tciTitory being made the place of ambush from 
which the insurgents should at discretion devastate 
Sa>\’unt-waree. And now we may be permitted to con- 
gratulate Govcrnmpnt on tbeir selection of such a man 
as Oolonel Outraip to tbe important duties of the 
Satara Eesidency. Our satisfaction would be increased 
could wo persuade the authorities to give him such 
assistants as he can tnist at Satara nnd TVaree, and 
place him in autliority at the central post of Kolapoor, 
>vith combined powers as Resident, Commissioner, and 
Military Commander. 

Improved arrangements, we are nwai*e, have already 
been made. The Anglo-native agent at Kolapoor has 
been replaced by an able British officer, and in Sawunt- 
waree there could not bo a better local superintendent 
than the officer lately appointed- Captain .Tacob is, 
like Colonel Outram, a good soldier as well as {in able 
and conciliating civil officer. Such are the men re- 
quired; men who, personally despising danger, are 
forward in the hour of action, and, reckless of their own 
blood, arc chary of that of others. In no quarter of 
India arc such men more appreciated than in the 
Southern Maliratta CQuntrj’, where their names alone 
arc worth regiments. Tlicy \vill preserve peace if it is 
to bo presented, and if the sword must be draivn, will 
carry on war, so that it shall specdil}’ end in permanent 
and prosperous tranquillity. 

Alter more than six months of military operations, 
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into their places. The liaja of Kolapoor and the Sin. 
Dessaee of Sawunt-waree would each, also, find his 
level; they would respectively he the pageants that 
mild, meek sovereigns in. the East, who have the good 
fortune to possess wise and virtuous Yiziers, usually are. 
They would he treated with respect, and they would 
profit by the amelioration of their territories. The 
labour, the responsibility, and let us not forget, the 
honour of all imjjrovemcnts, would belong to the British 
officials, -who, escliewing the fiction of a double govern- 
ment, putting aside all screens of deu’ans, ministers, or 
karbarees, would openly stand forward a.s the avowed 
managers of the country, on behalf of the ruling power. 

Tlie readers of these Essays •unll observe that we 
distinguish between the cases of these Mahratta States 
and that of Oudo, where every measure shoii of super- 
seding the King has been fruitlessly tried. Our rela- 
tions wth Kolapoor and Sawunt-waree stand in a dif- 
ferent position. "We have ourselves been for years the 
managers of these countries ; the present disorganization 
has been matured before our own eyes, and in our ovu 
hands ; wo should therefore niirhire our change until its 
health is thoroughly recruited, and restore full sove- 
reignty to the legitimate princes, if we can then find 
among them any whose characters will justify that 
measure; otheruuse we must continue to be tlie direct 
m.inagers, and persevere in a course so manifestly 
advantageous to the heredita^ chiefs themselves. Ko 
pains should be spared to cvplain to them the eventual 
intentions of Government in their favour, and they 
should bo as clearly informed that intrigue or treachery 
will, at once and for ever, forfeit their thrones. Free 
personal communication on the part of the European 
superintendents ^\'ith these princes, and constant, 
though not intmsivc, endeavours to enlighten flieir 
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minds may gradually efl'ect much. But whatever he 
the result, the British Government will have done its 
duty, and the good administration of the country will 
have been secured, either in our orvn hands or in those 
of the hereditary rulers. 

■We are quite aware of the difficulties in the way of 
our scheme, and of the tact that will he required to 
cany it out, hut we are not the less confident of the 
result, if the superintendence of affairs is entrusted to 
the hands we have suggested Intrigue, nay rehellion, 
may at first arise j but it null not be repeated, if 
summarily and decidedly dealt with As our scheme 
admits of no Just cause being given for insurrection, 
and provides that determined m.alignnncy shall receive 
no quartet, we can perceive no likelihood of the arrange- 
ment rneeting with prolonged opposition. It is the 
spasrnodic tyranny of weak rulers that invites continual 
attack Tlie Government that is one daV oppressive, 
the next cowardly, and the third day frantic-illy vehge- 

> raaj fairlj calculate on insurrections on cTerr 
emergency. The -Britisli administration of the present 
clay happily acts in another spirit, and the East India 
ompany as only, ivhere legitimate openings offer^ to 
car^ among the ryots of its protected princes some 
portion of the benevolence that now influences Its 
deahngs towards its own subjects, and protected India 
dl soon asSime a new aspect. Blessmgs ivili, then, be 
p nred out, m many a rich plain and fruitful vane3-, 
where curses are now plentitnlly aflowered on those who 
X ™ husbandman, the 
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scy from ficts atid fictiousfiirniahcd 
by the Governor of fcciudo Thd 
foregoing remarks were written be- 
fore the appearance bf Colbliel Out 
ram’s letter to General Napier , a 
letter* that was not needed to set 
“the Bayanl of the Indian army” 
(as Bir Charles Napier m an inspired 
moment happily designated nun) 
right m the eyes of the Indian pub 
lie Still less do they ictiinre a 
further Vindication of uis conclnct, 
though they will ^\e!come every item 
of imoirnation that he may fefel jlis- 
tified m giving 'Wefedtlesslynsacrt 
that every right minded man ac- 
quaintcd with the progress of events 
during the year 184 2, not only acqmts 
Colonel Outram of the absurd and 
contradictoiT charges alleged against 
luni by the Napier*, but recognises 
in his conduct throughout ^odc 
transactions, both civil and military, 
the spint of a soldier, a gentleman, 
and a Clmstiau Wo may hereafter 
have the gratification of sketching 
the career of this much abused mao, 
who, with a singularly conciliatory 
and kindly disposition, had tho for- 
tune to incur the hatred of two first- 
rato haters (Lord Keane and Sir 
Charles Napier), meu too, who fully 
appreciated his good qualities till 
ills manhness and honesty thwarted 
their own views In the year 1833, 
Ontrain earned to Afigluinistan a 
character such as could not he paral 
lolled by any officer of hia standing 
III India, fils services dunng tbe 
first Afighan campaign were second 
to those of no officer then and there 
employed. Had he remained m the 
Gbilzcc country or at IQielat, many 
of our disasters might have been 
ai erted 

But it 13 by hia civil management, 
first, of lower bciiidc, and then of 
both tho Upper and Lower Provinces 
and of all Belochistan, that Outmm 
has won our lughest admiration 
When the European inhabitants of 
Calcutta trembled for our Indm 
empire , when, m the highest places, 
men grew pale at the evil tidings 
from Affghanistan, Outnmi held hw 
frontier post with a firm hand, a 


brave heart, and cheerful tone, that 
ought tU have been contagious Vigi 
lint, conciliatory, and courageous, he 
managed, with his handful of troops, 
not oul) to prevent the Ameers froni 
taking advantage of our disasters, 
but to induce them to aid in fUr 
nt-jhuig supplies and carnage for the 
relieving, inen considered the re- 
treatmg, army The merits of hia 
esertious on that occasion arolittle 
imdetstood He obeyed, as wdS hiS 
duty, but he did not the less cleatl} 
Iicrceive the ruinous tendency of the 
Qovemmefit orders He had tliO 
moral courage to sacnfice his own 
immediate interests by stemming 
the then prevalent tide of cowardly 
counsel James Outram in one quar- 
ter, and George Clerk — a kmdred 
siimt — ^in another, were the two who 
then stooil m the breach , who forced 
the ttuthonties to listen to the fact 
against which they tried to closo 
their cars, that the proposed abac 
donment of tbe Bntish prisoners m 
Afighamstan uould be os dangerous 
to the State as it was base towards 
the captives These counsels wcio 
successfully followed the British 
nation thanked our Indian rulei's, 
^wlule,of the two men, without whose 
persevering remonstrances and exer- 
tions Nott and Pollock might have 
Icil back their nnnies, vvathoiit being 
permitted to make an efiort to re- 
trieve our credit — Clerk was sLghted, 
and Outram superseded As cheer- 
fully as he had stepped forward ihd 
Outram now retire, and agam when 
his services were reqmred was he 
ready to act in the field, in wiHmg 
subordination to tho officer who had 
benefited by hia supercesaion 
The Napiers accuse Outmm of 
jeopardizing the Bntish army m 
•ocinde this 13 mere nonsense His 
negotintiona, followed up by Sir 
Clmrlcs Napiers acts, were suffi- 
aent to endanger his own life They 
did Ro, and nothing but his own 
bnlhant gallantry and that of his 
small escort rescued them from the 
toils The Bnb<»h army was able to 
take <nrc of itself Had Outram, 
bowover, when deputed to Hydra- 
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bad, been permitted the /air durre^ 
(ion that lua position demanded, 
bad be been authorized dcfinitelj to 
promise any reasonable terms, his 
abvbtics and bis character nould 
bare secured an honourable peace , 
but it 'iras not in human nature that 
the Ameers should long continue to 
listen to an envoy sent to demand 
ererytbing, and to offer nothing 
This’U’aa not negotiating, it was 
dragooning A British officer es- 
corted by a single company was not 
the proper delegate for such a mis 
Sion fair Charles Napier at the 
bead of his army was the fitting 
ambassador 


Outram’s chiralrous defence of his 
assLstant Lieutenant Hammersly is 
one of the many instances in which 
be advocated the right at the peril 
of his own interests. Hammersly 
was M brave, os honest hearted a 
roung soldier as ei cr fell a victim to 
his duty ^ e knew him well, and 
no one who did so need be ashamed 
to shed a tear over bis fate Be was 
literally sacrificed /or idling Oittrvlh 
—a truth too that was of vital im- 
rtance to the beleaguered Canda 
rarmy — nsj, to tbe interests of 
British India.— Peace be to the 
memory of this noble fellow • 
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[wuriTEs CJ 1847.] 

The general diffusion among our countrymen in India 
of a spirit of fair and candid inquiry is a marked and 
gratifying sign of the progress of improvement. A 
course of enligtitened and consistent policy in a ruler is 
now ceirtain of being met with calm and dispassionate 
consideration, and, when shown to be characterized hy 
integrity and honesty of purpose, of being received with 
cordial approval. 

We may, therefore, safely predict that ‘‘the admini- 
stration of Lord Hardinge which has become, by his 
departure from India, matter of history, will be imani- 
mously praised by all who make Indian affairs their 
study j and that the Eastern career of this soldier- 
statesman null commend itself to their judgment and 
approval as strongly as it evidently has done to that of 
the Court of Directors and both sides of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Wc proceed to detail tliose acts ; prefacing them with 
a few words regarding the early and Peninsular career 
of Lord Hardin'ge, cliiefly compiled from the ^lemoir of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Benjamin D’TJrban. 

Lord Hardinge is descended from an old Eoyalist 
family of Kings Is CNHon, county Derby ; through which 
he traces his ancestry up to the Conquest His imme- 
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dnte ancestor Tai«:ed troops for Charles I , hazarded 
Ins life and lost his estates in the service of the Stuarts 
Lord Hardinge’s nncle, Richard Hardinge, of Belh&le, 
county Fermanagh, ivas created a Baronet in the year 
1801, and vras succeeded by his Loidship’s elder brother, 
the Reverend Charles Hardinge, of Bounds Park, Kent, 
and Rector of Tunbridge Lord Hardinge had three 
otherdirothers of Tvhom one died young , Col Richard 
Hardmge of the Royal Artillery, still alive , and Captam 
Nicholas Hardmge, who, m his 27th year, when m com- 
mand of the " San Ftorenzo^ fell m the moment of 
victor} at the close of a three days’ action with “i>fl 
Ftedmonlatse” an enemy’s ship of far superior force A 
monument in St Paul’s Cathedral records his achieve 
ments 

Before Henry Hardinge had attamed his fifteenth year, 
he jomed his regiment in Canada At the peace of 
Amiens he returned to England, and, having studied at 
the Royal hlihtary College, was selected for a situation 
on the Quartermaster General’s Staff with the espe 
dition, m 1807, under Sir B Spencer, to the coa^^t of 
Spam He was actively employed under Sir A ^el 
lesley m the campaign of 180S, was present at the 
battle of Roleia, and severely wounded at Timiera At 
the dose of tlie war he conveyed despatches to Sir John 
Uoore, with smgular rapidity through many dangers 
"With the rear guard at the side of his heroic chief, he 
shared m the many severe affairs of the retreat on Co- 
runna, and was one of the ofiicers near Tnm when he 
fell In March of the same year (1809) he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel and Deputy Quartermaster 
General of the Portuguese Army, under Sir B D’lJrhan 
He served at the passage of the Upper Douro, on the 
borders of Galhcia , afterwards in Castile , and at the 
battle of Busaco 
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HigWy distingnislied in the campaign of 1811 under 
Lord Beresford in tlie^Alemtijo and Spanish Estre- 
madura, it was at Albuera that his brightest nTeath 
was won. The fight Jiad gone against the handful of 
British soldiers. Half of those under fire had fallen, 
when Colonel Hardinge, on his own responsibility 
pointed out to Major-General Sir Lowry Cole, that on 
his moving up his division depended the fortune of the 
day. These fresh troops were, on the instant, hurled 
against the enemy’s left flank; while Colonel Har- 
dinge caused the right to be simultaneously assailed by 
the re-inspirited brigade of Abercrombie. The heavy 
columns of the superb French Infantry were thus 
checked, rolled back and broken: the British guns, 
already limbered up and ready for retreat, were again 
brought into action, and the enemy driven from that 
fierce field. 

Th^ glorious turn in the tide of that fight, which 
itself turned the tide of the Peninsular IFar, was the 
achievement of Lieutenant-Colonel Hardinge, then only 
25 years old; immortalized by Alison in his record of 
Albuera, as young soldier with the eye of a 

general and the soul of a hero.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hardinge served, at the siege and 
capture of both Ciudad-Eoi-igo and Badajoz; and 
especially distinguished' himself at the storm of the 
strong outwork “ La Picurina ” Huring the operations 
which led do the battle of Salainanca, he ofiiciated as 
Quartermaster-General of the Portuguese Army, and 
for lus conduct received the hlilitary Order of the 
Tower and Sword. 

At Vittoria, Colonfl Hardinge was severely wounded 
in the body, and while still suffering from a painful sur- 
gical operation, resumed his duties in the Pyrenees. 
He afterwards serv'ed at St. Sebastian, at the pas«!age of 

Q 2 • 
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the Bidassoa, aud in the battles of the Nivelle and 
Nive. 

In Pebruary, 181 5, when in command of a Portuguese' 
brigade of infantry, he, in conjunction vdth. General 
Byng’s brigade, gallanlly carried with the bayonet 
some strongly-occupied heights near Pallas. He was 
then engaged at Orthes, and in the operations ending 
with the battle of Toulouse. For the battle of Orthes 
Colonel Hardinge received his ninth medal. 

During the whole of the Peninsular AYar, Col. 
Hardinge was never absent from Iiis duty except for 
very short periods after his wounds at Viniiera and Vit- 
toria. At the peace, his signal services were rewarded 
by his Sovereign wnth a Company in the Guards, and 
by the distinction of Emight Commander of the Bath, 
an honour usually reserved for general officers. 

Sir H. Hardinge accompanied Sir C. Stewart to the 
Congress of Vienna, and on the renewal of the war was 
attached by the Duke of Wellington in a political ca- 
pacity, with the rank of Brigadier-General to the head- 
quarters of the Prussian army under Blucher. At tlie 
sanguinary battle of Ligny on the 10th June, Sir H. 
Hardinge again distinguished himself. About 4 p.M. Ins 
left hand was shattered hy a common shot, but, refusing 
to dismount or leave the field, he placed a tourniquet on 
his arm and' sat out the battle,' retiring after niglit-fall 
with the Prussian army. At midnight, in a hut by 
rushlight, attended by a single servant, he had his hand 
amputated. Sir Henrj- Lad preriouriy despatched his 
brother, ^vho was lus aide-de-camp, to report to the 
Duke the fate of the day, and" to bring an English 
surgeon. At daylight the French beat up the bivouac, 
when Sir Henry, determined not to fall into the enemy’s 
hand, though faint from loss of blood, accompanied the 
retreating Pnissians. At Wa\Tp'hc rejoined the gal- 
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lant Bluclier, who, though still snfienng from a fall^ 
and from ha\nng been ndden o\ er bj a \\ hole bngade of 
cavahj, got up and kissing his friend affectionatelj, 
begged he would excuse the garhc (w ith which he was 
perfumed), and condoled w ith him on Ligu} , but cha- 
rictenstically added “Never mind, friend, if we 
outlive tomorrow, 'W'elhngton and I wall lick the 
Erench ” 

After the battle of "Waterloo, the Duke of Welhngton 
devoted a separate gazette to the merits of Sir Henry 
Hardmge and to a notification of his owm regret for his 
severe wound From bad management in the first 
instance Sir Henry’s arm had to he several times re 
dressed, causing him. extreme torture , yet witlun the 
fortmgbt he rejoined the army at Pans, where he was 
received with military honours h} Blucher, m the 
palace of St Cloud, and there placed in possession of 
the -apartments of Mane Lomse 

At the expiration of the occupation of Pans, the 
!King of Prussia, in testimony of lus high opinion of 
his political and mihtary services decorated him, at a 
grand review, with tlie Order of Ment, and of the Bed 
Eagle, and the Duke of Wellington, personally, pre 
sented him with the sword from his own side 

Durmg these eventfrl seven years Sir H Hardmge ' 
had received four wounds, and had four hordes Jailed 
imrlra: bam. , u/s?; bjt 

tomed to warfare are frightened at such losses as those 
of Ferozeshah, Mudki and Sobraon , and forget, iri these 
recent eients, the casualties of Albuera, Tolaiera, and 
Waterloo If, after -a hard day’s fight m India, all 
the “ means and apphances * of a cantonment hospital 
are not found upon the field , if doohe hearers (who 
get no pensions ') nm away and leave their wounded 
charge to be cut up' by a fitmggling enem} and evciy 
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wound IS not dressed and sootlied with cerate on the 
instant, loud is the cry against the “culpahle negli- 
gence of the authorities ” but let them talk over Wei 
lington’s campaigns with any of his veterans, and learn 
how men of the best famihes of the land, lay stiff and 
cold where they fell, unattended for hours and hours or 
even for the whole night, as Ponsonby on the field of 
Waterloo , or (to tale *i still nearer example) as our ovm 
gallant old chief, Lord Gough, whose wound at Tala 
vera remamed undressed for two whole days, though a 
Lieutenant Colonel commandmg a regiment , and as 
Sir Henry Hardinge, who though attached to the Prus 
siau array, m a high and honourable position, had "to 
wait eight hours foi a surgeon to amputate his hand 

Peace came at last, and with it peaceful duties Sir 
Henry Hardmge now served for some years as a Captam 
m the Guards, he then entered Parhamcnt, and for 
twenty years sat as hlember for Durham and Launces- 
ton During this period he was employed for a short 
time as CJlerk of the Ordnance, on two occasions as 
Secretary at War, and tmce for short periods as Secrc 
tary for Ireland Sir Henry was early distingmshed 
for his clear busmens hke statements, his matter of fact 
manner of transacting his official duties, and for the 
vigour uluch ho threw into all his actions It is as 
much the fashion to decry “ Mihtary Civihans,” as to 
undervalue “ Heai en horn ” warriors Such men as the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir H Hardinge, and ^ host of 
others of all ages, should ere tins have taught the folly 
of the fir'it error, as Cromwell, Washington, Chve, and 
Blake, that of the other When will the world perceive 
that wisdom, foresight, and courage, are the gifts of God, 
and not the mere results of socid position ? 

Tlie quickness of perception, the physical and mental 
cnergj and business Imbits which' had been so often 
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tried in the field, Tvere now to he tested in the Cabinet, 
and in tlie Parliament of England — ^the noblest arena 
in the world. Hero Sir Henry’s temper is described by 
a candid political opponent as warm, but generous, 
Idndling at the least imputation, but never “ allowing 
the sun to go down upon bis uTatb.” His adversaries 
described him as “ really a kindly and generous man, 
warm in friendship, placable and scrupulous in hostility. 
Plain, sincere, straightforward, just, and considerate. 
Tliey allowed him not only these personal qualities, but 
all the ordinary ones of a safe practical executor of the 
suggestions of others , They gave him credit for “ un- 
derstanding what he undertakes, and undertaking no- 
thing but what he understands.” Still, in reference to 
hia nomination to the post of Governor-General of 
India, the same party observed that, “to consolidate 
our Indian empire by ameliorating its institutions; 
improve justice ; remove remaining restrictions on in- 
dustry j lighten taxes ; to execute great public works , 
to extend education ; and above all to raise the natives 
and give them a higher social position, a more elevated 
tone of feeling, and a greater share of political power, 
require a great and zealous man. But to achieve such 
results, or even to propose them, requires higher quali- 
fications than we can give credit to Sir Henry for pos- 
sessing ” ’ 

That the writer erred in this estimate will, we doubt 
not; be licknowledged when the extent of what Lord 
Hardinge done for education, for public works, for 
the 1 eduction of taxes, and for the general ameliora- 
tion of the people of India, is known to him It is 
strange that the charge should ever have been made, 
for in the only departments in which Lord Hardinge 
had been tried, he had ■umfonnly endeavoured to better 
the condition of those under him The British soldier 
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IS indebted to liim for many boons and liberal regula 
tions, winch add to his comfort during service, and 
improve hn> condition m old age , and thus he has )ustly 
earned the title of “ (he soldiers friend " To liim also 
we believe it is, that England owes the humane prohi 
bition to the raihtary and police agamst firing volleys on 
mobb The mstructions are now precise and positive 
as to when the soldier is to supersede the magistrate, 
and then mste id of wholesale measures bemg at once 
resorted to only one fie, in the first instance, is allowed 
to file, the remammg soldiers standmg prepared to 
resist attack 

But the time was come when Sir H Hardinge was to 
be called mto a new and -wider field of action In ilay, 
lb41, his kinsman and fnend, Lord EUenborough, "ua* 
reino%ed from the Government of India bj the indig 
nant Court of Directors, whose authority he had defied, 
and the IMmistry of the day, though disposed to defend 
their colleague, wisely acquiesced in a measure which 
they could not prevent With equal wisdom, their 
selection for the vacant oflace fell on Sir H Hardmge 
The Court heartily and unanimously acquiesced, and the 
lovers of official scandal were disappointed at the sudden 
termination of what at one tune bade fair to he a bitter 
controversy, naj a struggle for superiority betixeen the 
Directors and the IMinistry 

The new Governor General was selected not as a 
brilliant orator or Parhamentary partizan, but as a tried 
«oldier and straiglitforward practical statesman With- 
out, however, impugning the candour of either the 
C ihinet or the Court, we may behevc that each had a 
moti\ e for the choice tliej made The former, perhaps 
desired as much as possible to soothe the feelmgs of 
Lord EUenhorough , and the Court, an accepting his 
kinsman, doubtless considered that they ga^e the best 
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.possible proof that thej' had recalled his Lordship on 
public grounds alone, and with no factious motive. 
Tlie appointment, in which the Ministers and the East 
India Company thus happily concurred, was equally 
popular with the public both in England and India. 
In the latter, the friends of Lord Elicnborough (and 
they were not a few, especially among the junior of 
the army) looked "Nrith hope and confidence to a sinii- 
laritj’- of military feelings in the mind of his successor 
— at once liis relative and a soldier; while all trusted 
to Sir H. Hardinge’s acknowledged character for fair- 
ness, decision, and plain dealing. 

ITot long before, when the tidings of the Cabul 
disaster reached England, Sir Henry Hardinge had 
been offered the command of the army in India ; which 
lie declined. And now, for two whole days, he is under- 
stood to have resisted the temptation of £25,000 a year, 
>vith authority greater than that of -the Autocrat of 
Eussia, over a population inferior in number only to 
that of China. At the age of 00, to give up his family, 
his scat in the Cabinet, and the society of the greatest 
men of the times, for the sake of responding to the call 
of his coimtry and proceeding to the far East, at the 
behest, and, in a measure, at tlie mercy of tlie Board of 
Officials, who had so s^iminarily dismissed his relative 
and friend, required no little forgetfulness of self — no ' 
ordinary sense of public duty. A common mind would 
not have so confided. In this, as in many other pas- 
sages of Lord Hardinge’s Indian career, we recognise 
the prompt courage of the hero of Albuera. 

The usual pledges were now given and taken; the 
usual dinners eaten, and the accustomed speeches enun- 
ciated, hut with more than their accustomed interest 
derived from the past, and more, we believe, of sincerity 
with reference to the future. On this occasion at least 
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the promises of peaceful policy were not forgotten, 
though doomed to be disappointed , and after dinner 
Tisions of great worhs, and plans for the internal im 
provement of the Anglo Indian empire, for once did 
not melt into air 

In his speech on the victones of MudU and Teroze- 
shah, delivered on the 2nd of March, 1846, Sir Bobert 
Peel thus well described the circumstances under which 
Sir Henry Hardinge accepted lus lugh office — “ I well 
know what was the object of my fiiend. Sir Hemy 
Hardmge, in undertaking the Government of Tndin 
He made great sacrifices from a sense of pubhc duty, 
my gallant friend held a prominent place in the 
Councils of Her Majesty he was, I beheve, without 
anj reference to party divisions, held m general esteem 
in tins House, as well by lus pobtical opponents as by 
lus pobtical friends He was regarded by the army of 
this country as its friend, because be was the friend of 
justice to all ranks of that army It was propo‘=ed to 
liim at a time of life, when, perhaps ambition is a le^s 
powerful stimulus than, it might have been at an earlier 
period it was proposed to him to relunpush lus place 
in the Councils of lus Sovereign — to forego the satis 
faction he must have felt at what he could not fail to 
^e, that he was an object of general respect and esteem 
e separated himself from that family which consti- 
tute the cluef happiness of lus life, for the purpose of 
per orminga public duty ho owed to lus Sovereign and 
IS country, b} taking^ tbe arduous and responsible 
« uation of Cliief Goaomor of our Indian po'-sessions 
c v ent out Avith a high militarj reputation, sohcitons 
to estibbsh his fame in connection with our Indian 
empire, not by means of conquest, or the cvliibition of 
military skill andaalour, but bj obtaimng for himself 
name in the annal*; of India, a-s the friend of peace, 
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and tlirougli the promotion of the social interests and 
welfare of the inhabitants/’ 

Such we are told hy the Phjmier of England, by him 
who best knew them, were the motives of Sir Henry 
Hardinge in accepting tiic vice-royalty of India; and 
when we glance over the patting address of the Chair- 
man, of the Court of Directors, to the new Governor- 
General, and apply it as a touchstone to that Governor’s 
administration, we cannot fail to perceive how honestly 
and ably Lord Hardinge has acted up to both the 
Court’s instructions and to liis owm pledges. 

After assuring Sir Henry that he had the Court’s 
** entire confidence — a confidence founded on the reputa- 
tion he had established for himself not only as a soldier 
but as a statesman;” the Chairman slightly but dis- 
tinctly alluded to the fact that the generd admini- 
stration of British India is the direct charge of the 
Court of Directors, “subject to the control of tlie Board 
of Commissioners for the ofiairs of India j” and, draw- 
ing thence the corollary that “ the maintenance of re- 
spect for the authority of the Court is demanded by tbe 
existing sytem of the Indian Government,” significantly 
added, “we are persuaded that you will impress this 
feeling upon our servants abroad, not merely by precept, 
but hy your ewainph” 

The Civil and Military services, and (mth some em- 
pha^) the Governor-General’s ” constitutional advisers, 
the members of the Council of India,” were then lecom- 
mended to Sir Henry’s attention; the Native soldier’s 
good qualities were lauded; and lastly the Chairman 
thus urged upon Sir Henry’s notice the questions of 
peace, conciliatory policy, and 'their results — consolida- 
tion and internal improvement. — “By our latest in- 
telligence, we are induced to hope that peace prevails 
throughout India I need not Kiy it is our anxious desire 
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that it should he preseired You, sir, "well know liow 
great are the evils of ivar, and we feel confident that, 
whilst ever ready to maintain unimpaired the honour of 
our country, and the supremacy of oui arms, your 
policy ivill be essentially pacific 

“ To the Native States, which still retam mdepen 
deuce, you will extend the shield of British protection 
It has hitherto been considered a wise and just pohcy to 
uphold and support those which are m alhance with 
us , and in dealmg with those which are more imme 
diately dependent upon our Government, we have, with 
a view to soothe the feelings, and concihate the attach 
ment of both chiefs and people, permitted the former to 
retain the recognised emblems of authority, their titles, 
and other insignia of rank and station Peace, apart 
from its other advantages, is desirable with a view to 
the prosperity of our finances and the development of 
the resources of the countiy ‘ • 

The strictest economy consistent with the efficiency 
of the service ” was then enjomed 
The Chairman next touched on education , observing, 
it has long been the desire of the Court to encourage 
education among the people of India, with a view of 
cultivating and enlarging their minds, of raising them 
m their oyvn and our estimation, and of quahlynng them 
or the more responsible offices under our Government 
is, however, necessary, with reference to the subject 
of education, to exercise great prudence and caution, in 
or er o avoid even the appearance of any interference 
■with their religious fedmgs and prejudices and to 
ma^ain on such pomts the strictest neutrahty 
i-v 11^’ Henry, I would earnestly recommend 
the whole body of the people of Bntish India, and its 
dependencies, to your paternal care and -protection It 
Ins always been the earnest desire of the Court of 
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Directors that the government of the East India Com* 
pany should be eminently just, moderate, and concilia- 
tor)'. The supremacy of our power must, he maintained, 
when necessarj", b)' the irresistible force of our arms ; 
but the empire of India cannot he upheld by the sword 
alone. The attachment of the people, their confidence 
in our sense of justice and in our desire to maintain the 
obligations of good faith, must ever bo essential elements 
of our strength. I beseech you, therefore, to kcq) these 
sacred principles habitually and pennanently in view.. 
The Court has selected you for the high office of Go- 
vernor-General until reference not less to the confi- 
dence which they entertain in 3 'our character for justice, 
moderation, and benevolence, than to your undoubted 
possession of a sound practical judgment, and a firm 
and indomitable spirit. You ;ire already in possession 
of the highest renown as a soldier, and we feel assured 
that you will now re*4 your happiness and your llimo on 
the furtherance of measures tending to promote the 
welfare and best interests of tho Government, and of 
the people committed to your care, and it is our canicst 
prayer that after an extended Cjircor of useful and valu- 
able service, you, may return to your native country, 
hearing uuth you as the best and most gratifjung re- 
ward of your labours, the thanks and blessing.s of the 
people of In^a.” 

In a modest rejoinder Sir Denr)' promised less (han he 
has performed'. 

Sir H. Hardinge reached Calcutta on 23rd July. The 
tremendous heat of the Red Sea at that season did not 
prevent liim from minutely inspecting the works of 
Aden, and drawing up a racinorandum in correction of 
the errors of the Bombay Engineers, and proving how 
unnecessary was the extravagant expenditure then going 
on upon the rock. Aftcr^va^ds in India full information 
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■was called for, and the Governor-General recorded in 
another very able paper, that works to an extent suf- 
ficient for 1200 men in peace, and 1500 in war and pro- 
portionate artillery, would make good the post against 
probable comers; since a European enemy must 
either drag his guns by land, 1500 mUes, or be master 
of the sea. 


It is in similar adaptations of ways and means that 
the officers in every department of the Government of 
India have found Lord Hardinge's strength to lie; Ms 
practical intellect sees and seizes at once upon the 
strong and weak points of a quesGon, and above all 
a military fallacy stands no chance with him. Thus 
in the instance before us he justly ridiculed the incon- 
Hstency of making Aden a Gibraltar, while Singapore, 
comparatively defenceless 
• xi papers have generally transpired ; and are 
.lastly conadered as among the veiy ablest that have 
emanated from Lord Hardinge’s pen ^ 

One of the first acts of the new Governor-General in, 
^dia was to appoint tlie late private secretaiy of Lord 
en orough to the important commissionership of 
lennasserim and l^Ioulmein. Captain Durand has 
Bmce een removed ; but, when appointed, no man in 
n-nrxv’ r ^ ending, bore a higher character for tdent, 
.pphcation, and business habits; and even tliose who 
have since condemned hiib, find him guilty mainly of 
errors of judgmen . A more honoumhfe man than Cap- 
tarn Durand of the Bengal Engineers does not exist. 
Bj Ms appomtment to Tennasserhn. the Govemor-Ge- 
noral was enabled to cal] up Major Broadfoot, who had 
westT ’’1'^ ‘'‘t “““'^onership to the north- 

west feonfacr. where Lord Ellenborongh had contem- 

^dcctions, and a 

general .adherence to his predecessor’s policy, satisfied 
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men’s minds, that, lioTvever, in personal ’demeanour to 
the Court of Directors, and in some domestic questions, 
Sir Senry Hardinge miglit act on his own special views, 
yet there would be no systematic repeal of Lord EUen- 
borough’s acts — ^no running down of^his opinions be- 
cause they were those of his predecessor; — a practice 
too often prevalent in India in places both high and 
low ; so much so, indeed, as often to lead natives to 
suppose that there is no stability in our institutions ; 
and that one official comes after another only to reverse 
his orders. Sir Henry Hardinge came to India “fore- 
warned, fore-armed” against this restless en-or. He 
had visited jhlonnt-Stuart Elphinstone in England and 
asked, his advice. The veteran statesman warned him 
against meddling with civil details. The advice was wisej 
and, what is rare, has been as wisely acted on. The ad- 
vantage of letting things alone where there is no ccr- 
tainiy of mending thfim, is here too little understood, 
•specially by tbe half-informed. "William Fraser, who 
was murdered at Delhi, was once consulted by one of 
his subordinates, 'wbo in despair declared tlmt he had 
tried every means he could devise to bring tbe people of 
a certain district into order, but without avail. “Did 
you ever trywhat could be done by letting them alone?” 
was the reply. recommend the anecdote to every 
magistrate in India, who has got a little leisure, and is 
thinking what to do with it ! ' 

We wonfef not 6e understood to imply that Lord 
Hardinge neglected civil affairs ; but when it can be 
truly said that tbe most industrious magistrate in India 
may let “well alone,” and yet find ample occupation for 
all his tame, how much truer is it in regard "to a G^o- 
vemor-General 1 As he cannot possibly have leisure for 
fiscal and judicial details, there is real wisdom in his 
leaving them to such men as-are usually found in the 
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position, of Ineiitcnant-Govcmor of Agra, or Depnty- 
Govemor of Bengal. 

We sliall be delighted to hear that Lord Hardinge lias 
recommended the permanent appointment of a Deputy- 
Governor at Calcutta. The S3’stcm works admirably 
at Agra. The Governor-General cannot, and, in our 
opinion, ought not to, enter into all the minutiae of 
civil ilefaih ; but it is most important that the man who 
has to do so should not onlj’ he up to liis work, but be a 
fixture for at least a moderate term. By some such ar- 
rangement alone can lie be enabled to turn Iiis experience 
to proper account, or encouraged to sow with any reason- 
able prospect of seeing some portion of the fruit of his 
labours. Tlie improvement of the Nortli-West Pro- 
vinces under Mr. *rhomason’B four years’ administration 
has been most marked; but what possible amelioration 
can be expected under a system that, in ten years, has 
given us nine Deputy-Governors over a province con- 
taining thirtj’ millions of inhabitants, and paying f 
revenue of nine millions? Fortunately for Bengal, it 
has had an able secretary in Mr. Halliday. But, how- 
ever excellent the ministerial officers, and however 
worthy and efficient the Deputy-Governor, if the latter 
IS to be annually i-elieved. he can at best only keep 
matters straight for the day. It is -morally impossible 
le can do roore.^ He woidd indeed be rmiATse to hazard 
IS own reputation in the projection of schemes winch 
lus successor might mow don-n in the bud. 

Die Punjab has bren called l!,e difficulty of recent 
tn Ciovemment of Oude has been 

the difficidty of all. A fortnight, had scarcely naked 
over the head of the new Govcmor-Gfieral before his 
attention was drawn to Iracknow affairs. The King, a 
•poor vacillating creature, who had only a tivelveinonth 
efore rejected from his counsel the upstart Ameen-oo- 
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dowlali, now again desired to place him at the head of 
the Ministry to the exclusion of the Yizier IMunownr- 
oo-dowlah, who was ghnng satisfaction to-tho Envo}*. 
Strong measures were adnsed : no less than enforcing 
the article of the treaty, which authorizes the assump- 
tion by the British Grovemment of the direct control of 
all districts whose mismanagement endangers the public 
tranquillity’. The Governor-General did not consider 
the case to require such an extreme measure ; but, ad- 
dressing the King, as a friend and woll-u*ishcr, solemnly 
warned him of the consequences of a systematic dis- 
regard of the Envoy’s representations and advice. 

In the same manner, mixing firmness with friendli- 
ness, and respect for individual treaties uith determina- 
tion to maintain the general peace, Sir Henry Hardinge 
endeavoui’cd to persuade the foolish Nepal Bajah, the 
equally foolish Nizam, and the Vhole host of petty 
princes, to look to their own concerns j to conduct 
memselvcs with moderation and good faith ; and not to 
fear British encroachment. 

As little communication as possible was kept up with 
Lahore; and the British Administration of the day, 
after years of war and its baneful consequences, sat 
down in earnest hope of peace, improvement, and re- 
trenchment. 

Sir Henry Hardinge lost no time in redeeming one 
of the most important of his pledges to the Court’of 
Directors. On the 10th of October, 1844, was passed 
that memorable education resolution, -by wliich employ- 
ment under Government was secured to native youths, 
whether educated in -private* or Government schools, 

* It is to be regretted that, from srhiclt had been adopted See Sth 
the benefits of this truly liberal Miscellaneous Notice of No. IX. of 
measure, >rjVurc Institution were the Calcuxta Review for a full ci- ’ 
wholly shut out, owing to the'narrow planation of this important subject, 
and exclusive test of examination 
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on proof shown of qnolification, ability, studious habit*?, 
and integnty The effect of this noble resolution was 
immense , and the Calcutta Baboos, especially, lost no 
time m responding to the call of Goi emment Earl} 
in December they called a meeting, and voted an address 
of thanls, which was signed by more than 500 native 
gentlemen, presented to the 6o3 emor General, and b} 
him most graciously recei\ ed and answ ered He told 
the deputation that ho advocated education as mutually 
beneficial to the governors and the governed that lie 
felt the advanhiges to Government of the services of 
natives of superior intelhgcnce and integnty , but 
added that he patronized learning on the far higher 
pnnciple that it increased the happiness and prospenty 
of society His speech concluded with these words 
“ Eely upon it, gentlemen, yon cannot perform a more 
patnotic service to }our countrymen than by encou* 
raging and promoting education among the natiio po* 
pulation ” • 

The Governor General on another occa«?ion distributed 
the prize medals at the Hindoo College, and in reference 
to the speech he then made, a respectable Baboo de 
dared, “ Hever did i\ords more convince mo of the 
ardent sincerity of tlie speaher than did the unaffected 
hut stirring language of Sir Henry Hardmge ” 

Having thus patronized the Hmdus, the Governor 
General, early in ISIarch, 1845, attended the distnbntion 
of prizes and scholarships at the Mahommedan College 
in Calcutta, where an address v,as delivered by the 
students, and received with the same encouragmg kind 
ness which had been shown to the disciples of the m al 
creed In his reply, Sir Hcnr} Hardmge called the 
attention of his j outliful audience to the exciting and 
uondrous facts of steam and railroads, and the magic 
poi\er conferred on man by the discovciy of electro 
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magnetic telegraphs ; shovring liow deeply even at that 
early day the mind of the Governor-General was im- 
pressed with the value of such means of communication 
in an empire so vast as -that over which he ruled. Sir 
Henry concluded hy holding out the encouraging ex- 
ample of a distinguished pupil of the college named 
Syud Hossein, who had recentl 3 ' hcen made a deputy- 
magistrate, and among whose qualifications was a know- 
ledge of English as well as of several Oriental lan- 
guages. 

The education minute affected the middle and reading 
classes of the Natives ; and much about the same time 
(30th October, 1844), was issued a notification scarcely 
less interesting to the lowest and poorest. It involved, 
a considerable reduction in the price of foreign salt. 
This measure, which had been contemplated during Mr. 
Bird’s Deputy-Governorship, seemed to bo called for 
not less by motives of humanity than by the sotmdek 
^naxims of policy. Nevertheless, the measure was re- 
garded hy many as a hold one ; since it was expected to 
affect the revenue to the extent of not less than 12 
lakhs of rupees j and that at a time of great pecuniary 
pressure, at the close of a five years’ war, and the open- 
ing of a new administration. There is, however, at, 
least as much of wisdom as of mercy in all such re- 
ductions of duties; for by them smuggling is starved, 
and revenue ultimately au^pifiiitfifL. • 

"We come next to a question which has been much 
canvassed both' in England and India; — corporal 
punishment in the army. A large majority of ex- 
perienced Ihdian'officers were agreed that Lord "Wm. 
Bentinck’s well-meant abolition of flogging in the 
Native army had entirely failed as an experiment of 
discipline. Insubordination- had increased. Evil doers 
were under no restraint ; and a sepoy had actually on 

• a 2 
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one occasion stepped out of tlie ranks and dared Ins 
commanding officer , telling him tint the norst punish 
ment he could inflict nas dismissal It was proved, 
that, a\Iiile on the old s_ys>teni the average mstances of 
corporal punishment had not exceeded one in 700 per 
annum, the number sentenced, under the new sjstem, 
to labour in irons on the roads had been not less than 
one in a hundred and fift^ — amoimtmg to as manj as 
ten thousand in ten jears, — a frightful catalogue, and 
one, that the benevolent heart of Lord Wm Bentmck 
could never hav e dreamt of Abstractedly considered 
corporal punishment is odious, but it is nevertheless 
true that many men in the Native, as well as in the 
European ranks, hav e gained and honoured commissions 
whose backs hav o been scored at the halberds , we much 
doubt however, whether any have recovered the moral 
seanng of labouring with robbers and pickpockets on 
the pubhc loads Tbe number alone of men punished 
Jij the new code, was sufScient proof of its inefficiency* 
The punishment brought miseiy and dishonour into 
hundreds of innocent f imihes , while, at the same time, 
from its being generally* inflicted far from the scene of 
the offence, it was no example to the comrades of the 
offender, of the consequences of insubordination and 
neglect of duty 

But a cry had been raised in England against ‘ the 
la^h "With some right feelmg much sickJj sentimen 
tahsm had been expended on it m Parliament, and by 
he Press In India al^o there was opposition to the 
idea of restonng flogging to the list of military pe 
nalties, and Sir James Luraley. the respected Adjutant 
General of the Bengal army, declared it not onlv un 
necessary, but highly dangerous 

Sir Henry Hardinge calmly heard all that «as to he 
nid on both sides, and, having given the opposing ir 
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guments the consideration of an e\penenced soldier, 
decided upon repealing liOrd AVm BentmeVs abolition 
In a masterly record of his own i leiv s, lie exposed the 
error of the prei ailing system, laiscalled humane, by ex 
hibiting the statistics of its convictions and 'punish 
ments , and then, separatingy%^i«y from dismissal, and 
showing that one was not a necessaiy consequence of 
the other, he stnpped the bugbear of half its iguomui} , 
and all its worldly rum 

Let us not be raistaheu We are no more advocates, 
for flagellation than the softest hearted of our readers, 
but wo know that the purposes of disaphne, especially 
in camp and on service, often require instant and sum 
mar} punishment for offences not in themselves invoh- 
ing moral degiadation , and that, therefore, as one great 
object of all punishment is, or should be, the prevention 
of cnrac, it was not only justiflable, but absolutely ne 
cessar) that the law should be altered and disciphne 
Restored, by a return to a modifed and do^elij chccled 
8} stem of corporal punishment God forbid that any 
right minded man should advocate floggmg, except as 
the effectual substitute for the ineffectual punishments of 
inipnsonment and death • Moreover, we w ould fence in 
the penalty with every possible restriction, and never 
inflict a lash more tlian the particular case required 
The purposes of discipline are as hkely to be effected by 
hQ. bishava&h^ 

inflicted except under the orders of tlic chief mihtarj 
authority on thd spot Prompt punisliment is icqmrcd 
for mutiiij and insubordination — crimes, which, unless 
on the instant put down, soon convert obedient armies 
into ruffianly mobs Neglectful compliance with ordei*s 
soon engenders jeers and ahus9, then blows, and lastlj 
bi}onct thrusts or bullets •Tweu^ lashes vvntlim a few 
hours of the offence maj suppress the spirit, winch, un- 
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checked, requires the infliction of death.* On the other 
hand there is much detriment to the service, and no 
possible good to any parly, in marching men as prisonere, 
as has been the case, from Afghanistan to the British 
provinces, or from Saugor to Arcot and IMadras. 

Some such thoughts as these must have been passing 
through the Governor-General’s mind, when he sum- 
moned Lieut -Col. Birch the able Judge Advocate 
General of the Bengal army, down from Simla to 
Calcutta , caused the whole of the Articles of War to be 


revised; and, in the face of a still strong opposition, 
and at a time when he was told that a dangerous feehng 
of discontent was prevalent in the Native army, had the 
new code quietly introduced. We can recollect that it 
u as not without some misgivings that the first case of 
corporal punishment was eiforced in our own neighbour- 
hood 5 but neither then, nor since, have any murmurs 
been heard against the law. The quiet and well-disposed 
Native soldiers know that the punislimenl will never bo 
their fate ; and the dissolute and unruly have no voice 
or discretion in the matter; indeed, it is merciful to 
themselves to have a punishment which they dread. 

We have said that the late Adiutant-General was 
strongly opposed to the re-introduction of flogging in 
the Native army ; hut we are happy to add that he lived 
to correct his error, and acknowledge it. We have still 

Tor an eye” 13 the law of rctnhntirc 
convictioDS of Eun^ justice, and Burcly Rogging is a more 
Tr,? if ♦ punishment for the soldier 

whostrikeshwofficerthantranspor- 

if the first ten of the cul- 
i pnts above noticed had, each withm 

i. lashes rach, but twenty four hours of iJs ofTcnce. rc- 

^ ceiTCdfiftylashc3,imdtheabecnim- 

Xn generally known pnsoned, on the EiJeut system, with 

ha«llab< 5 urforayearorio,thctlirco 

^.^1? ^ corpoml punishment. . execution? as will ns the ex|w»^ 

«v, r^‘<^ and loss of all the tnn-=porfotions 

still requires amcmlminU “An eje would have been avoidcil— II. JL L- 
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greater satisfaction in recording that the returns of the 
army in the three Presidencies show that the punish- 
ment is so rarely, enforced^ as io he almost a dead letter. 

^e have enlarged on tliis topic, because ^i'e^ consider 
the restoration of corporal punishment as the^boldcst 
act of Lord Hardinge’s Indian career. He found more 
than oncregiment in mutiny, and a feeling prevalent 
that a spark was all that Avas wanted to light a flame. 
A largo proportion of the Native army was on, or near 
the frontier, subject to the temptations and seductions 
of the rioting Sikh troops, whose emissaries were leav- 
ing no means untried to -spread defection in onr ranks. 
The Grovemor-Gcncral had before his eyes the fate of 
Sir John Craddock and Lord Wm. Bentinck, at Madras j 
and, little as was said when the event turned out hap- 
pily and all went well, he must have foreseen as it were 
already in type, and only waiting for the printer’s ink, 
the columns of invective and reprobation wliich would 
have assailed him had a single flc demurred upon a 
punishment parade, much more if the new order had 
caused general disaflection among the sepoys.* An 
Aliwal is trumpeted 'even to nausea ; but' the bold 
spirit of legislation, the moral victory, whose loss would 
have been revolution, passes by unnoticed in the calm 
of its o^vn success. 

It was duriog the autumn of this year (1844) that the 
little war of Kolapoor and SawunLwaree took place. 
AVe have already (in a previous essay), pretty fully 
detailed its rise, progress, and termination, and have 
little to add to that account. Tlie Governor-General is 
understood to have urged on the Bombay Government 
prompt and energetic measures, nor did he disguise his 
disapprobation of the dilatoiy proceedings of General 
Delamotte and his colleagues ; and though a member of 
the Cabinet which Iiad approved, or at least shielded, the 
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appropnation of Sindli, might well have been expected 
to be prejudiced-against the sturdy advocate of tbe 
iinfoitunate Amirs, Sir Henry at once approved of tbe 
nomination of Ijieut -Colonel Oiitram to tbe command 
of a li§ht field force, and that able and gallant ofBcer, 
as ive have already shown, justified the confidence re- 
posed in him by bringing hostilities to a speedy close * 
The war concluded, able oflScers were nominated to 
conduct the cml management of the latelj disturbed 
tract, where — much in the manner recommended m tbe 
preceding essay — the whole authonty was left in tbe 
hands of the British agents, in Kolapoor durmg the 
minority of the Pnnee , in Sawunt-waree apparently for 
ever All has since remained perfectly ti anquil in tliat 
quartei, mainly owing to the same means that have 
more recently tranquillized the Punjab Tlie forts were 
dismantled, or occupied for the Government the here- 
ditary imlitia honestly disposed of, paid up and dis 
charged, or such as had claims retained and usefully 
employed in police and other duties There is a favour- 


ite and true saying in the East that witliout “siyasut" 
there can bo no “nyasut,” or, to be intelhgible at Iiome 
that seventy is inseparable from good government 
•And on this principle the Governor General acted in 
the case before ns He insisted on the pumsliment of 
the leaders of the insurrection, but forgave all others 
Immersed in these high duties of a cml ruler, 
pa ronizing literature, encouragiug education, cheapen- 
ing the poor man’s food, drawing tight the bands of 
raditaiy disclplme maintaining peace, and repudiating 
^gression,— the charge lias been brought agamst Lord 
Hardinge that he desened not the cloud which was 


* In reference toCulonel Outram' 
service* on thi* occnsion, undei 
atana Lo-d Ilardnge to have sai< 


tlmt hcTva^ just tbe sort of fellow he 
would wish to lia\ o m the field at the 
head of a Light Bngidc— II SI L. 
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rising over tlie North-West frontier; tlmt Jic permitted 
the Sikh invasion to take him by surprise and thus 
jeopardized ihe empire, and sacrificed many valuable 
lives. Strange to say, the most forward of these ac- 
cusers has been the Qitarterly Hevlcw* the political 
organ of his Lordship’s party. We are prepared to 
prove that the assertions which it contains arc as 
groundless as they are injurious to Lord Hardinge’s* 
reputation; and hccause the explanation aftenvards 
offered by the Quarferl^^ was tantamount to no e\pki- 
nation at aU. 

Tlie mail which first bore to England the news of 
the Sikh invasion, carried, we believe, only a liasty and 
exaggerated account of the battle of Mudki ; and in a 
time of profound peace the countrj*was aroused ■with 
the intelligence that nearly 100,000 Sikhs f were en- 
camped upon British territory and tlixeatening a British 
outpost Public confidence and common sense fled at 
the announcement ; and without reflecting that the hc- 
leagured post was held by the best general officer in the 
Bengal army, at the head of 10,472 men; that this' 
foice which had the advantage of holding a walled town 
and a partly-intrenched cantonment was more than 
double that which won the battle of Assaye, imd four 
times that which stemmed the whole torrent of Uolkar’s 
army at Delhi ; J and above all that those most qualified 
to judge (Sir Hugh Gough, Sir John Littler, and 
Brigadier Wlieeler), were perfectly satisfied not only of 
the safety of Ferozepore hut also of Loodiana ; — without 
giving a moment’s consideration to any of these things, 

• No 155, June, 1840; anS No. deemed certain victory, swelled the 
157, December, 18-16 invading force to at least 100,000 

•V We do not eslimato Ibe SiVh H.M L * 

Ann)/ which crossed the Sutlej at I Burn and Ocht6rlony had 21 
more than 60,000, butlho crowds regiments and some trustworthy ir- 
of armed \ilundcrers who flocked m regulars Ilolkar mustered 7c(<>00 
the traip of the camp to what tlicj men ’ — il ML, 
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tlio Press assumed defeat, in the interval between the 
tvv o mails, and a portion of it yelled for the recall of an 
" imbecile " Gov ernor, and an “ incapable ” Commander 
in Chief Other mails arrived, and with them tlic 
tidings of the glorious victones of Perozeshah, Ahwal, 
and Sobraon And when Sir Hobert Peel, in Parlia 


ment in that clear and convincing manner for winch 
his statements are remarkable, detailed the policy which 
had been observed bj the Governor General towards the 
Lahore durbar-*— although the Kight Honourable Ba 
louct in avoiding exaggeration, ver^ largely understated 
the strength of the frontier posts at the time of the 
Sikh irruption, — ^yct the House and the country gene 
lally, went with him when m concluding that part of 
his speech he declared, — ‘ It u quite char thal iity gallant 
fnend the Goiernor General did tale eicrg precaution to 
ensure the safety of the British dominions in India, tn case 
of sudden and unproooled attach ” 

The Quarterly Iteview undertook for “the incapable 
Commander in Cliief,” the same friendly office wluch the 
Premier ^had performed for "tlie imbecile Governor 
General ” and zealously did it execute the task But 
it "rt as not coiitent vnth eloquently advocating the claims 
wliicb that undaunted leader had upon his country’s 
a miration In the warmth of biography it forgot 
IS ory , and talang for its model those warhke medals 
in w lie t e erect figure of the victor is made to appear 
gigantic by the corses prostrate at his feet, it elevated 
m su jec 0 its memoir all ment all saga 

^ to his fnend and supenor, 

he Governor General, beyond the bold heartedness that 
IS common to eveiy Bntish soldier 

^0 words of the reviewer are as follows — ' If there 
ad been argent arguments addressed to Lord EUen 
rough in favour of a peaceful reign, the ivish both of 
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the Directors and of the Cahinct on that head, Avas ex- 
pressed with increased earnestness to Sir Ilenr}' Har- 
dingo. It is necessary to state all this clearly, in order 
that the true causes of our seeming uiipreparcdncss to 
encounter the danger of a Sikh invasion, when it came, 
may he understood. Sir Hcnr 3 ’ entered upon the duties 
of his office more anxious than perhaps >any other 
Governor-General had ever heen before him to signalize 
the entire term of his residence in India by the useful 
labours of peace. At the same time he did not eonsidcT 
himself hound either to censure or to retrace the 8tej)s tchich 
his j}redccessor might have taken in an oppodic direction. 
He found that the attention of Lord Eilenborough had 
heen turned seriously towards the I^orth-'Westcm fron- 
tier; m\TALL TIIETOU'NS FROmDeLIII TO ICURKAUL WPRE 
riLEEi) WITH TROOPS j that the Commandor-in*Cliicf had 
ahead)’ surveyed the wholo extent of the protected 
States with a ^now to make choice of nrilitar}’ positions j 
and that the advanced posts of Loodiana and Ferozeporo 
were garrisoned. Sir Ucnrg 2lardingc neither undid ang^ 
thing of all this, nor found fault tdth it; hut he carcfuUg 
ahstained from the discussion in Council dr cheicherc' of 
topics ichich might turn mcn*8 thoughts to tear; and, 3vith- 
out neglecting any necessary preparations, bent himself 
to the arrangement of plans for the better education of the 
people of India,” &c— Pp. 187, 188, Ho. 155 Quarterly 
Review, June, 1840. 

" Sir Henry Hardingc, continued during the 3vintGr 
of 1S44 and the early spring of 1845, to prosecute his 
phins for the general improvement of India. That ho 
kept his eye upon the Punjab, and was neither regard- 
less of the confusion into wliicli its affairs were falling, 
nor of the consequences to w'hich tliis might probably 
lead, is most certain. He had already directed that 
the works both at Loodiana and Ferozoporc sliould he 
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strengthened , and m^cd the gammon of the latter place 
from four thou«Tnd to «c\ cn thousand men Tlie former 
A\ as h6ld h} about sin thous md , and at TJmbalH, where 
Gough’s head quarters were established, and among the 
cantonments m its rear, la) about seven thousand five 
hundred, of all arms Bitl a$ Sir llc»ry cer/atjj?y did 
7iol anUexpaic that the ichole potcer of the Punjab xcould It 
Ihrotcn across the Sutlej ht naturallt/ concluded that there 
xeas force enough at hand to meet and rej)cl tchaletcr inva 
stoii might he hazarded ' — Page IbD, i\o 155 Quarterlj 
Pdicic, June, ISlf) 

Such entire ignorance of localities, and of what, in 
rcaht), had been done on tlie frontier is di'^plajed 
throughout the article on which we arc commenting, 
that li* we were wTiting for India alone, the reciCKer 
might safel) be left to liis own meditations, but, as an 
air of authont) pervades his ossa), it im) be neccssai) 
to remark, for the benefit of readers m Europe, that 
not onl)’ " all the towns from Delhi to Kumaul were " 
not “ filled with troops,” but that not a single "oldier 
was stationed in any one of them at the perrod referred 
to, moreoTcr, that Kumaul itself had been abolished as 
a inihtaiy station, a twchemonth before Lord Hardinge 
arni cd in India 

If tlie English language conveys any meaning at all, 
the extracts we have quoted imply that Lord Ellen 
\»unra^a ’jiad .prepared everything on 'the Iron^ier for 
war, that Lord Hardinge reframed out of delicac) 
from countermanding thode preparations, which he, 
however, considered unnecessary , but that he as care 
fully refrained from adding to thAii a smgle man or 
a gun, except at the post of Ferozepore , satisfied that 
the force which his predecessor had collected between 
ileerut and the Sutlej was, "enough to meet and repel 
whatever invasion might be hazarded.” 
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The table below ^\iIl show how the case really 
stands * 


Post 

Strength as 
left by Lord 
□Icnliorongh 

Do at first 
breaking out 
of wiir 

Increased 
prcinralion 
made bvLord 
Uardlngc 

Ferozepore . | 

4,6DG men 
• 12guns 

10,472 men 
24 guns 

6,870 men. 
12 guns 

Loodiana * | 

3,030 men 
12 guns 

7,235 men 
12 guns 

4,205 men 

Umballa . . | 

4,113 men 
24 guns 

13,972 TDcn 
32 guns 

8,869 men 

8 guns. 

Meerut . . * ' | 

6,783 men 
18 guns. 

0,844 men 
2G guns. 

3,071 men 

8 guns. 

yTiole frontier, exclusive of) 
hUl stations which rc- > 
cuuned tho same . ) 

17,012 men 
CCguus. 

40,623 men 
04 guns 

22,011 men. 
28 guns 


Tes; as the Quarterly Ilcvtcto in self-correction says 
in its “note,” tT\o numbers later, “The state of prepara- 


* We lla^o taken these figures 
ebjeflyfrom a “ Note” ^hich we can 
scarcely sav appeartd, btit which t$ 
to hifouni ni the 167th number of 
the Quarterly Reiiete, of December, 
1840 The materials of this “Note’ 
the editor says he received ‘ fiom 
India and that ho advances them 
“ on authority which it is jmx>oasible 
to controvert yet it will scarcely 
be ci-editcd that after Laving, six 
months previously, in a pridely-cir- 
culated article on the War, di’-semi 
nated the belief that the militaTy 
Governor-General of lii^a had been 
50 absorbed in ncvceful occupations 
as to forget bis TOntier and endanger 
the empire, when in process of time 
he received “from India'’ ’and “on 
authority” the complctest refutation 
t n figures and facts, the only amende 
which be makes as an historian and 
mstnictor of the pubhc mind, is to 
smu^le the contradiction into bis 
167th number, at the bottom of a 
page and the tail end of an article 


on “ tho state of Ireland” I ! ’ This, 
too, without any announccmcntoii 
the Table of (^ontents, cithc^ on tho 
cover or fly leaf, that such a “Note” 
was to be foima by any one anxigus 
to know the truth about the wlV m 
India We wish not to bo unchari- 
table, but it IS apparent that if there 
bad been as much desire to make 
known tho Corrections, as to bLiron 
the errors, some more con'jpicuous 
place would have been found for the 
“Note,” and the'ujaa? means have 
been adopted of attracting the atten- 
tion of the reader by including it in 
the Table of Contents Tliatwi,are 
not inuigming a grievance is jiroved 
by tbc lact that tho Indian papers 
wmeU copied tho entire onginal ar 
tide of nearly forty pages, took no 
notice, so far as we know, of tlie 
JVttfe of scarcely more than three 
This, can only he attributed to their 
beinguuawaic of its existence Cei- 
tainly they could not have found it 
devoid of interest — 11 M L 
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tion reference to the SiJJis, 'it the time of Ins 
amval in Indi'i (July, 1844) did not satisfj him (Lord 
Hardinge) at all On the contrary within three weeks 
of his arrivTl in Calcntta — as soon, that is, as he had 
received from the Commander m Chief *1 correct state of 
the distnhution of the force in advance he came to the 
conclusion that it woidd hy no means suffice, even for defen 
site purjposes and that tt teas wholly inadequate to carr^ 
on an offensive war shotdd such he forced vyon him In 
like manner the answers to his inquiries relative to the 
state of the magazines and means of transport, declared 
that to assemble 36 000 men — the total amount of 
troops stationed within a circuit of some hundreds of 
miles — would require tivo months after the order to 
concentrate should have reached Benares Sir H Hir 
dmge san tint this state of things would never do, 
and he began fortlnuth to reinfoice every post %n adtance 
— ^yet did it so quietly, that even in our oivn provinces 
the operation passed unnoticed — Note in No 157 
The result was that before he had been three months 
m India Sir Heruy Hardinge had so\ eral corps marcli 
mg from the farthest confiucs of the Bengal Presidency 
ton ards the North Western frontier, apparentl} m the 
usual course of relief but “giving orders that not a 
man should withdraw from his position till the rthef 
arrived , upon one pretext or another he kept the whole 
together, thus doubling mthout the smallest appear 
ance of care on that liead his disposable force ’ —Me 
tn Quarterly JlevieiP, No 157 
With a similar prescience of their coming neccssit) 
the Governor General in September, 1844 onl> ti\o 
months after his arrival in India gaae orders for Euro 
pcan barracks to be built at Perozepore and tlic} were 
completed m Apnl 1815 In Januaiy, 1815, Sir Hcni^ 
'‘'■Toicjmtatelyto the Goaomorsof Madris and Bomba) 
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for remount horses, and horrowcd GOO from the former 
and 500 from the latter, forlus artillery, 90S of ^\hIch 
reached Muttra in Noi ember, 1815, d^orc iha nar hrole 
out 

From Bombaj also the Governor General summoned 
H M *s 14th X/ight Dragoons, foreseeing tint if there 
i\as a a\ar the British cavilr} on the frontier nould 
hive AN arm norh of it 

Ec^vnl preparation v. as made in the Ordnance depart- 
ment In January, 1845, the horses of light field 
batteries nere increased from 08 to 130, four bullock 
batteries gothorses , and two batteries of iron 13 pounder 
battenes n ere prepared inth elephants 

**Itnas not, however, hy providing men and gims 
alone that the Govemor-Gencral put matters in a tram 
against every emergency Tift) sl\ large boats prepared 
by Lord DlIenboroiighAvcre brought up from the Indus, 
and reached Ferozepoie m September, *1845 The floor- 
ing, gtapplmg, cables, &,c , arrived liVcNvise complete , 
and a pontoon train was borrowed from Smdli, and 
rendeied available It was this forethought nhich 
enabled the engineers to laj donm the bridge below 
Terozepore in the course of one night and one daj , 
and to do their work so securely, that the whole of the 
in\ading force — 34,000 strong, ivith 40 pieces of sicge- 
cannon, 100,000 camp followers, and GS,000 animals — 
passed ivithout the occurrence of a single accident ” — 
Quarterly Jtevieio, note tn 157 

To quote still further from the ungracious recantation 
of the Quarterly , ‘*^t appears in a word that the new 
Go\ emor General judged it necessarj to re arrange w ith 
the concurrence of the 0 C the whole plan of distribu- 
tion , and tlie result of his arrangements w as that no 
less than 14,000 British soldiers fought at hludki five 
dajs after the declaration of war, and after leaving a 
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strong detacliment with the baggage, 17,727 men, in 
eluding seven Enghsli regiments and 69 guns at Eeroz 
shah three days later ” These figured statements are a 
sufficient answer to the charge against the Governor 
General of being* unprepared , for no one who has ^een 
a single regiment, much less a brigade or di-vusion move, 
can be ignorant that the rapidity with which this, force 
was concentrated was unprecedented in Indian arfarc, 
— that not a tithe of the amount was ever before astern 
bled in an equally bnef period — and that, inthout long 
confanued previous preparation, not one half of it could 
poasibly have been brought to bear uuthm any reason 
able time 

To assist, howeier, a just estimate of what Lord 
Hardmge did in the waj of preparation, let us reduce 
our speculation to one simple question , viz If, out of 
32 479 men mcludmg'the European regiments in the 
Hills at and abo\e Umballa in December, 1845, onlj 
17,727 men could be brought into action after junction 
with the Loodiana and Eerozepore forces, and if that 
number but just sufficed to beat bach the most formid 
able enemj and win one of the most blood} battle^ 
which British Indii has ever wutnessed, what sort of 
an hrm} could the Commander in Cliief have as&embled 
and brought into the field, and what would have been 
the position of the empire, had the strength of the 
frontier at and abov e Umhalla remained as Lord Ellen 
borough left it in Julj, 184 1, at 13,538^ 

Thus far wc have onlj compared Lord nardinge’s. 
military preparation, on the KorBi-Westem frontier 
with those of Ills immediate predecessor, who conteni 
plated not raerel} de/utsiu, but ofc/mie operations, 
because tbe narrow limits of a renew forbid us to cx 
tend the retrospect But sliould the histonan, in Ins 
t.t,>rch after materials, ever glance his c}c over these 
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pages, we call upon him to go farther back and bring 
the light of former times and former administrations 
to bear upon the one before us. Let liim tell the mole- * 
eyed critics of one war, how other wars came upon 
British India ; * how the Indian army was prepared when 
the Government had virtually, broken the treaty with 
hlysorej when Hyder All’s invasion burst upon our 
defenceless frontier ; when his hordes swept the country 
around Madras ; and, having destroyed 'one army, and 
paralyzed tlie only other in the held, his nightly watch- 
fires illumined the senators of the “benighted Presi- 
dency!” How prepared, when the Burmans broke 
through treaties, invaded our territories and for six 
months sat down in front of our hastily-assembled 
armyj and how prepared, when the Nepalese murdered 
our police officers, occupied our lands, and one after the 
other destroyed our detachments ! or, ns more akin to 
what might have been expected Ironl the Sikhs, what 
was the extent of our preparation when, on two occa- 
sions, the Mahrattas confederated against us, or even 
when, the Pindarri hands burst upon our borders and 
devastated our districts? When all shall have been 
fairly told, it will be, we think, unnecessary to add that 
in no one of these instances were we in a tenth degree 
as well prepared for war as in 1645, though in all we 
had at least as much reason to expect it. 

rsAaospect nray be fnribw pTCTBued. Was there 
less cause, antecedently, to dread’ the Mysore troops, the 
Burmans, the Malirattas, and the Nepalese, than the 
Sikhs ? Wliicli of all these enemies had the best mi- 
litary reputation ; and which was considered in India 
most formidable to the British Empire? Was it the 
warlike handed force of Mysore, led by French officers 
under their able, unscrupulous, and powerful chief, in 
the first flush and tide of his conquests, and in the hour 
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of our greatest weakness; the disciplined and veteran 
battalions of Perron and De Boigne, backed by a formid- 
*ablo artillery and by bands of hardy cavalry; the un- 
daunted and energetic Gurkhas, proud of a hundred 
victories ; the lusty Burmans, scarce rested from a long 
career of unchecked, success;— or, was it the svj)posed 
rabble of dissolute and mutinous Sikhs, with weapons 
scarce cleansed from the murder of their sovereign, and 
the massacre of their best and bravest leaders ? Anarchy 
doubtless has its strength. Its wild impulsive throes 
may overthrow whatever is immediately within its reach, 
and by a mad assault may even surprise and conquer 
kingdoms; but it was left for tbc Sikh soldiery to prove 
that the centurion and the sentinel may be .training 
themselves for offensive war, while apparently busied in 
murdering their consuls and their tribunes ; — Prance 
herself cannot show such an example. The French 
were invaded ; the Sikhs were invaders. 

And let not the historian, who begins the parallel we 
have suggested, stop here. Let him, after shou-ing how 
former wars came upon British India, set forth how they 
were carried on by the administrations of the day; let 
him reconnt the dangers and destitution -of Bangoon, 
the six months’ delay at Chittagong, the constant 
famine-stricken -state of the Arracan division, and the 
little better condition, and still worse results of General 
Shouldbam’s column, during the Burman war; the 
disasters of the two "Woods, the defeat and death of the 
gallant Gillespie, the fruitlessness of the whole first 
Kepal campaign, and the all but failure of the second, 
saved only by Ochterlony’s happy rashness ; the starv- 
ing state of the army at Kandahar and Ghnzni, and 
lastly the battles of hleani and Dubba, fought just after 
a British regiment had been sent by one rente out of 
Sindb, and the Bengal column by another; and then, 
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let him compare these blunderings into victory ^vith 
the noiseless combinations of Lord Hardinge, who, in 
nine days after the invasion, brought no less than 
17,500 men (among whom were no less than seven* 
British regiments) into action at Ferozeshah, and six 
weeks later finished the campaign with an addition to 
his European force of two regiments of infantry and two 
of cavalry at Sobraon; so that the most terrible war 
which has ever threatened our empire w’as gloriously 
concluded in sixty -days, at which period Sir Charles 
Napier, with a reinforcement of 10,500 fresh men and 
50 guns, was close at hand I "We have thrown out these 
last suggestions to those who read, or may one day add 
to, the history of India. We must leave the campaign 
to stand upon its own merits, unrelieved hy the contrast 
of others less successful ; and fed sure that after a calm 
perusal of the facts wo have adduced, and the figures we 
have given — those obstinate and indelible proofs — ^it will 
seem astonishing to our readers that the cry of want of 
preparation should ever have been raised against Lord 
Hardinge; and that 22,911 men and 28 guns should 
steal up so softly to the frontier as to be unnoticed even 
by the newspapers. In the end, however, according to 
the old motto, “truth will prevail” even in the teeth 
of a Quarterlg Mevieto and whenever the time shall 
come (may it be distant 1) for history calmly to review 
the closed Est of Lord Hardinge’s milita^ deeds in 
India, we believe that this very quality of foresightt 
which, from ignorance of facts concealed hy Idmclf he is 
now so strangely denied, will he accounted foremost 
among his claims to the title of an able general. It is 
true that his fire and vigour in action at sixty does no 
shame to the glories of his early fields ; hut his main 
excellence consists in prudence of preparation, and that 

• There being at the time only deven in the Bengal Presidency. 

5 2 
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accurate calculation of time, place, necessity, and result, 
wliich in strategy is called combination. Seldom indeed 
in any countrj' has been found n soldier, who so minutely 
entered into the economical details of his army, who so 
thoroughly understood those details, and as far as in him 
lay brouglit them to bear upon the work in hand. '\Ve 
wish too that ho could have left behind him in India a 
little of that " mens mqiia rebus in arduis,” which is so 
happily perpetuated on his metlal. Our countrjTuen in 
the prostrate East become enen-ated by long prosperity; 
and little fitted to meet even temporary trouble. Like 
the Romans of old, we have vitality enough to sui^dvc 
a Thrasyraenus or a Ganna?, but we not only cannot 
forgive a Varro, but find it difiicult to understand a 
Fabius. IVc arc too loud in consternation at occasional 
disaster and unaccustomed loss; and in scanning the 
conduct of our leaders arc too ready on half information, 
or no information at all, to register as dastards and im- 
beciles, men who— perliaps before wo were bom — ^had 
proved tlicmsclves in the field, and in the Cabinet, 
equally brave and wise. 

Among the injurious insinuations of the *' Quarterly 
Hevieto” in chrouicling events previous to the war, it 
was prett}' broadly implied that not only did not the 
Governor-General make military preparation himself, 
but that he would not allow the Commander-in-Chief to 
do so for him. As an instance, the supposed marching 
and connter-marching of the Meerut division was 
quoted; and we now extract the same Reviewer’s re- 
cantation upon authonly tckich il is impossible to contro- 
vert'’ 

For -example, at page 190, Sir Henry Hardinge is 
described as arresting, in November, 1845, the advance 
of a force which Sir Hugh Gough had ordered up from 
ileerut, and declining to reinforce the garrison of Fe- 
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rozeporc with, an additional European regiment This 
turns out not to liave been the case !No regiments 
were ordered to remove from ^Icerut, so early as the 
month of ifovembcr, with the exception of H. M. s 9th 
I;ancers, and even that'eorps was subsequently halted 
at the Commander-in-Chiof’s suggestion Other regi- 
ments were directed to hold tkcmselccs vi readiness — and 
that they were in a condition to move so early as the 
11th of December nas owing entirely to the ^dgorous 
measures adopted by the Governor-General in his deal- 
ings with the Commissariat- 

Not onl}’, indeed, was the Governor-General no stop 
upon the Commander-in-Chicf’s proceedings, but the 
two veterans were united in opinion both as to the 
measure of danger, and the means of meeting it. Both 
heheved that tlie frontier might be insulted, perhaps 
invaded, h^' desultory hordes of marauding horse, and 
loose bands of Ahalisl but neifeber imagined that the 
threat which, since the death of Eunjit Singh, liad so 
often been idly made in our times of trouble and e\ en 
of peril, would now ho carried out at a period of perfect 
peace, when the undivided resources of the British 
Indian Empire were available to repel attach. And it 
should he remembered that they held this opinion in 
common with Major Broadfoot, Captain P Nicolson,* 

valent after the SikUwir with regard of tlie* latter Cnitnm Kicolson 
to its lia\ mg bcai foreseen by some vms an able and teolous officer, nnd 
of the Mlitieal officers on the fron- did lus best at a difficult time 
tier, ana not by others It has been certainly his manly and ujinght 
said — chiefly, bebevc, on the an character wants not the support of 

thority of private letters, some brief an untruth* Welnve Seen copies 
and hurriM expressions^ of wrhicb of more than one of Captain Nicol- 
might very easily be misconstrued son's letters irntten just bcfire the 
bj inexpenenccd readers at a dis- Sikhs crossed In one to Captain 
tance — that Captain Nicolson was MiIls,soMeasthe2tidof Deccrabev, 
ala'a}s of opimon that the Invasion 1845, he wrote. “I do not tffink the 
would occur, but that Iilajor Broad- Sikh army will come on, but it is 
foot 6conte<l the idea , and this has fevensh.” The whole army with 
been made a handle for exaltmg the guns and commissariat to some cx- 
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Mr. Currie, Sir John Littler, Brigadier Wheeler, Captain 
C Mills, and indeed all the ablest and best-informed 
officeis on the frontier Tune has shown the error of 
the belief, and recorded it in the blood of the two first 
of the wise and gallant men we have enumerated ; but 
even after this lapse of time, and familiar, as we are with 
the actual result, their judgment seems to us sound and 
consistent with human reason and probability. For it 
was ?20^ credible that the Lahore Governvient would 
calmly sit down in the midst of its difficulties, and mahe 
the horrible calculations which it did of its inability to 
stand another month against the army— that th 6 next 
xei olution would be directed against the lives and pro- 
perties of the few surviving Sirdars , and that the ven- 
geance of a foreign army would be a lesser evil than the 

tent IS ready for a start, but I cannot could hare had no ether sources of 
help thuikmg it is taking up its po- information than those open to his 
sition rather with a mow to defence official superior By bis position at 
xn case of ow advance* than with Ferozepore ho only saw and heard 
the idea of crossing the Sutlej m tvbat was reported a few hours later 
potence Small bands of them we to Broadfoot, and what the 
must look for,” Ac Kc and again could corroborate or correct by Cip 
thererynest dayto Major Broadloot tmn Mflls’ and his own immediate 
— “ If the Sikhs do cross the nver emissaries We hare quoted the 
xt xedl be for plunder , bul I do not opinions of all on the frontier that 
thini they toUl croei Small ntde- the enemy would not cross, a* an 
pendent Codiet may” Shortly after army ^ To their testimony we may 
the war we saw some original letters add that of Major liawrence in Nepal 
o£ the same officer to Major Broad- and Captain Cunningham at Biha- 
foot, and though we cannot recall the wulpur, both of whom, it is under 
exact words, we can positircly state stood, discredited the fact of the 
that up to the last moment they ex. inxasi/ui. nf'AK V, ha/i occiirrcd But 
pressed a firm belief that the Sikh we needlessly accumulate evidence 
army, at an army, would never he onthcaubjoct Wc very much doubt 
mad enough to cross the Sutlej Wo whether the Sikhs themselves knew 
mentioathcsefact3,nottodejjrcciate their ovn intentions twenty-four 
Ciiptain Nicolson’a real ments, but hours before they earned them out 
simply to vindicate the memory of They had prepared the means of a 
Jhjor Broadfoot, who had no equal great military movement— Chance-^ 
on the frontier, and few perhaps in aeeid»nt— caprice determined 
India. Captain Nicolson having gmrter against xduch it shovld be 
been Major Broadfoot’s assistant, dtretied H II L. 


The Italics are the EssayntV 
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fury of its own, — that, therefore^ it was expedient to fling 
the soldiery upon British India, supplying them with 
every possible means of success, tahing, if unsuccessf^, 
the chance of clemency and forgiveness, and if victorious 
the merit and profit of repelling the English from Hin- 
doostan. "We repeat that this calculation was too 
monstrous to be altogether credible, though not too 
monstrous to be true. We have shown that Lord 
Hardinge did not credit its probability, but teas prepared 
for its possibility. 

A few words will not he misplaced here as to the by- 
gone policy of our Government on the frontier in ques- 
tion. 

It has ever been the wish of the British Government 
to assist in the maintenance of a strong Sikh Govern- 
ment in the Punjab. It is understood that those who 
had the best means of forming a judgment on the ques- 
tion, Colonel Eichmond, Major Broadfoot, Colonel 
La^vrence, and Mr. Clerk — in whatever other points 
they may have dilFered, were all.ngrecdin this, that no 
advantage that might he gained by annexation could 
equal that of having an independent and warlike but 
friendly people between us and the loose, wild Mahom- 
medan hordes of Central Asia Not that the latter ;u*e 
in themselves formidable, even in their own country ; 
hut that their unsettled government, or too often ab- 
sence of all go'i eminent, must ever render them nnsatis^ 
facto^ neighbours, hlucli, however, as the main- 
tenance of a Sikh Government in the Punjab was 
desired, it was early perceived that the chances were 
against it One after another the ablest men in that 
unhappy country were cut off; falling by each others 
hands or plots ; often the assassin with his victim.* 


* Dr MacGregor, mills History of 
the Sikhs nail ely mentions the name 


of the Jlia'Li xLo ixiv Raia 
Dhjan Singh'* vniln erW far the 
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The violent death of Jowar Singh, though for an 
instant it promised to prevent hostilities, in the end 
rather accelerated than postponed them. 2^o man dared 
to seize the helm. Eaja Lai Singh was not wanting in 
courage; and hlaliaraja Golab Singh has abimdance; 
but neither coveted the \uzier3hip of the “-Biircba Eaj,"* 
which involved responsibility to a thousand exacting 
masters. Intoxicated with success at home, where no 
man’s honour was safe from their violence, where they 
had emptied the coffers of the State and plundered 
those of Jummu, the unsated soldier}' now sought to 
help themselves from the bazaars and treasuries of 
Delhi. This madness of the Sikh army was the true 
cause of invasion, and not the acts of either the Briti«h 
Government or its agents. 

Next to Kunjit Singh, Maharaja Sher Singh was the 
truest friend in the Punjab to the British alliance He 
was not a wise man, but in this at least he showed 
^visdom Few, indeed, are the native chiefs, or natives 
of any rank, whose wisdom is consistent and complete. 
Many are clever in the extreme — acute, persevering, 
energetic, able to compete with the best of Europeans 
in ordinary matters, to surpass them 'in some ; but tbc 
most accomplished character among them has its flaw. 
"We never yet met one that was not an infant at some 
hour of the day, or on some question of life. Maharaja 
Sher Singh is an instance. Brave, frank, and shrewd, 
he might have been a strong, if not a great ruler, bad 


murder of Maharaja Sher Smgh; 
and also the one imtten by Ajit 
Singh for that of the f>ilse Tiacr ; but 
his belicTing in the existence of siirh 
documents only proves how little 
qualified the doctor is for the office 
of thehistonan Asiatic niini«ten in 
general are much too prudent togire 
vritlen orders for the assassination 


of their rivals or masters; Rajah 
Dhyan Singh was the last man m the 
world to have put on record such a 
document!— H M L. 

* “Burcha,” somewliatcquivnlcnt 

to our Butcher, was the deiignatioa 
apl'lied to the Lahore Pretonaiis 
during their mgn often or — II. M-L- 
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he not heen the slave of sensualitj', and shrunk from the 
exertion of opposing the Jummu brothers. He felt him- 
self in their toils, but lacked the energy to snap the 
cords. He saw that they ruled, though ho was king. 
He wanted the resolution tp act as one. 

It is as 'difficult for an administration to shape its 
conduct so as to please- all parties as it is for an indi- 
vidual to do so. Great was the outcry against Lord 
Auckland for anticipating, what he believed, invasion ; 
and as loud against Lord Hardinge, because he acted 
contrarily. It is now much the fashion, in some quar- 
ters little cognizant of facts, to declare that among the 
duties of the paramount Power is the obligation to 
interfere in the concerns of every State of India at aU 
internally disturbed. The loudest setters-forth of such 
doctrines, however, shut their eyes to the fact that inter- 
ference may possibly rather increase than prevent mis- 
chief; and that British troops once marching into any 
native State, the independence of that State then virtu- 
ally ceases. In short, that unless we subdue and occupy 
for ourselves, which, under the circumstances here referred 
to, we have no right to do, the chances are that we in- 
flict injury rather than confer benefit. Interference 
therefore must he made on pure motives, for the good of 
the people, and not for the improvement of the dances 
of India. The day has gone by for annexing princi- 
palities because they are rioi and prodizctire. The spirit 
of the age is against such benevolence. "With so much 
of preliminary remark, we may observe that it is now 
no secret that in the spring of 1841 Maharaja Slier 
Singh did make overtures to the British Government, 
and was oSered an armed interference in his favour. A 
force of 10,000 or 11,000 men was, moreover, actually 
told off, and under preparation at Humaul, to move into 
the Punjab under Major-General Sir James Liimley, and 
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the vituperators of Lord Hardinge’s preparations for 
the defence of the frontier xvill — or ought to be — “ at a 
loss for words to express their indignation ” when they 
hear that only four years pre^ ions to the Sikh invasion 
of Bntish India it was calmly contemplated to march a 
force not exceeding that of Sir John Littler’s at Peroze 
pore to Lahore, to put down the whole mutmous Sikh 
army 

In referring to this ciicumstance however, ^^e are far 
from desinng to make it the Iiandle of an imputation 
against Lord Auckland s admimstration we only give 
it its weight in judging of Lord Hardinge’s military 
prudence The intentions of Lord Auckland and of his 
advisers were most pure his lordship was perfectly 
aware of the dangers of interference, but he beheved 
that the benefits to all parties would outweigh the evils 
He acted on the hght of his day He calculated on 
divisions in the Sikh camp separation of interests m 
the Sikh durbar and immediate junction of tbe ilaha 
raja and Ins partizans with the Briti«h auxiliary force 
And the event might certainly have lustified the mea 
sure, hut we doubt whether the military movement, 
much less the polihcal scheme would have succeeded 
Por if the Sikh soldiers could drag their chiefs and 
officers over the border which Eunjit Singh had never 
crossed hut to repent and there induce them to lay down 
YneirVrves ior 'cMelSiiaisa 'now mucii greater must 'nave 
been their influence how mfinitcly more determined 
would h ive been their opposition had %ce been the m 
vaders of UmntsuT and Lahore Our own opinion is 
that a massacre of Shcr Singh and his adlierents w ould 
have closely followed the British passage of the Sutlej 
and that the whole Khalsa army and the flower of the 
Jat population would have united to oppose us m one 
decicive action which would have destroyed our army 
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or have given us the keys of the Capital. Otir British 
Indian readers — many, "we trust, heroes of the Sutlej — 
are now in a position to judge as accurately as we can 
of what might have heen the result ; hut let them in 
fairness remember,' that their own knowledge is recent 
and dear-bought exjjericnce, and not prescience : perhaps 
at the opening of the war of 1845 they themselves 
(as the custom was in the British camp) both thought 
and talked contemptuously of the Sikh army. How 
then shall any man “ throw a stone ” at Lord Auckland, 
who only trod in the steps of those who went before 
him, and whose opinions were — in this respect at least 
— enthusiastically embraced hy hts successor. 

'Within a twelvemonth the Cjibnl catastrophe de- 
pressed our military reputation in India more than any 
disaster since the retreat of Monson. The necessity 
was recognised of making extraordinary efforts to re- 
cover our pre-eminence and our prestige. Tet General 
Pollock’s avenging army never exceeded 10,000 men, 
until united with Sale, when, \vith Irregulars " of all 
sorts,” it might have mustered 15,000 of all arms. It 
may he said, "Lord EUenborough relied upon Sikh 
friendship and co-operation, or he would never have per- 
mitted so small a British force to carry on operations at 
the further extremity of the Punjab.” On the contrary. 
Lord EUenborough recorded on the 15th March, 1842, 
his opinion that no reliance was to be placed on the Sikh 
sirdars or soldiers co-operating with the General j and 
ordered accordingly that the army should not advance, 
unless General PoUock could ** by his own strength 
overawe and overcome all who dispute the pass, and 
keep up at aU times liis communication with Peshawur 
and the Indus ” Thus wrote the Governor-General, 
who ^vas at heart a soldier ; and, as the advance took 
place, w^ must presume the General, who was chosen 
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from all Indn to the high oflicc of a% enging his country, 
felt himself equal to the task, and that the political 
officers phckcson, LanTcnce, MacGregor, and Shake- 
speare) emplo3ed under Ins orders, saw no peculiar 
danger in the mo\e In short Lords Auckland and 
Ellenborough hacked h} public opinion based a might) 
mihtar) operation on the belief that a Briti^sh arm) no 
larger than Littlcrs at Perozepore,* though watched b) 
30 000 di'^aflected Sikhs could "b) their own strength 
force the formidable 10i)bcr, and when reinforced bvSale, 
could keep up their communications wnth the Indo' 
^Vlien wc remember Plasse), Biixar, and nunibcrle*'S 
other Mctoncs of carl) da)s when wc call to mind 
that the groat Duke in the ficc of Uolkar, the roost 
dangerous enem) wc had encountered smte the dajs of 
Hjder Ali dinded Ins scarce 10 000 men, and with less 
than half that number fought and won the glorious 
battle of Assaje^ when, indeed we renew all our great 
est battles in Burraab Nepal, India Aflghanistan and 
China and see what handfuls were enough for victory, 
and, lastly, when we acknowlcalgc the estimation in 
which, with very few exceptions our officers held SiUi 
soldiers till they tried them m 1845 , surel) we need not 
too closely scrutinize cither the intentions of Lord 
Auckland or the overt acts of Lord Ellenborough 
ut if can ^nay, if t>c must— exculpate those noble 
men, how unjust to arraign Lord Kardmge' The 
armed mterference contemplated by Lord Auckland 
WM postponed b) the vaciUahon of Sher Smgli and the 
lateness of the season, untd at last it ivas prevented 
altogether by the Cabul catastrophe On the return of 


xi. cunous reader to 

the ^ghan Blue EooV, No 89 foi 
f V choll s own expression 

of ma extreme unmllmgneM to 
part mth his brigades. There is 


much food for reflection in the mode 
^lonel Wild was fir«t sent up to 
P^hawur and General Poyoci and 
then Colonel Bolton successively fol 

lowed— ^ 
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Generils Pollock and Nott from Affglianistan, Lord 
EUunborougli, at the Lead of 40,000 men and 101 guns, 
met them at Ferozepore Earlj in 1843 the assembled 
thonsandb dispersed, and the frontier station i\as left 
with only 2500 men, and so remained until after the 
battles of Mabarijpurand Pumuar, when it was strength- 
ened bj tno regiments Lord Ellenborough contem- 
plated the erection of a strong fortress at Ferozepore, 
but the foundations ^^c^e neicr laid, and the intrench- 
ment that was substituted scarcely, if at all, strength- 
ened the position 

"We may take this opportunity of stating the opinion 
to which mature consideration, and the gradual disclo- 
sure of facts, has led us , that, — ^ivhereas the War Estab- 
lishment of the Indian army, including 33,000 British 
soldiers, as also irregulars and contingents, did not ex- 
ceed 300,000 men, and had to defend a frontier of 12,000 
miles, and protect as nell as coerce a population of not 
less than 100,000,000* souls, a large proportion being of 
warlike habits* and ill habituated to our yoke, — so far 
from Lord Hardingc having failed to brmg up to the 
frontier in 1845 everj soldier that was available, his error 
lay, if anywhere, m havang denuded the provinces by 
bringing tip ioo many But the result justified the mea 
sure, and showed that the statesman had not heen forgot- 
ten in the soldier At Gwalior, by Lord EUenhorough's 
arrangements, a hostile army of 30,000 men had merged 
into a fnendly contingent of COOO Nepal was quiet, 
or at least engrossed m its own petty domestic broils , 
Burmah was somewhat similarly situated, Oude, the 
Eeccan and ilysore preserved an obedient subordina- 
tion , and from Kajputana Colonel Sutherland is said to 
have written that 100,000 gsdlant Eajputs were ready 

• W ith a population of 34 000 000 than four to one of the Indian in 
the French army is 450 OPO or mote reference to population^!! J! L. 
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to jnarcli to the support of Go^emmeIlt There re 
raamed then only the chances of domestic insurrection 
and of disaffection in our own army Hon well the 
native soldierj resisted^'aU appeals from the Lahore m 
cendianes , how true they were to their salt, when 
double pay with unlimited licence was offered them, 
IS best shown by the fact that not above thirty men 
deserted from the Perozepore garrison of 10 472, and 
that after hostihties commenced not an individual among 
them abandoned his colours, nor are we aware that 
twenty did so from the whole army during the war 

Domestic insurrection was a more probable contin- 
gency There is no denying that much alarm was felt 
m Bengal, and in those parts of the Agra presidency 
which were farthest from the seat of war , but a crude 
conspiracy at Patna, which injured only the few desperate 
men concerned in it, was the only treason of v. hich we 
ever heard 

If, however, partial commotions had been the conse 
quence of the withdrawal of troops from* the lower pro 
vmces , it was perhaps wise to hazard them for the great 
puipose of bunging the war to a rapid and glorious 
close The nsing of a mob, or oven the tumultuous 
gathering of armed men without discipline or means, is 
a small matter when compared with the approaching 
tide of a regular army of 00 000 men, well supphed 
with artillery, and daily swelled by numberless recruits 
of its oivn creed from the very country it in\ aded 

To combine the defence of the frontier with the 
defence of the provinces, one other alternative presented 
itself to Lord Hardinge He might have increased the 
army But he rejected the idea for reasons sufficiently 
obvious and cogent Already the expenses of the State 
were more than a million above the income , already the 
Government was threatened with bankruptcy 
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Let us do justice therefore to the all but ovenv’helm- 
ing difficult^' of ’the Govcmor-Gencral’s position; and 
honour to the firmness ivitli "which he met and overcame 
it. It was, we may rely upon it, no easy task — no 
light responsibilitj' — to defend a tvido frontier vdih. a 
scanty army, await a war -with an empty treasury, and 
so cautiously prepare for hostilities as not to give cause 
for offence. The latter was liardcst of all. The 
threatening rupture wuth the Klialsa might not come in 
a day, or a year, or might even be staved off for the du- 
ration of Lord Hardinge’s administration ; but in all 
human probability it was nigh at hand, could not be 
avoided, andyc^ in good faith could not he anticipated. 

Yes, it is our opinion that up to the date of the actual 
invasion we had no “ casus belli and had wo invaded 
the Punjab, because the mad Sikh soldierj*, ns they had 
often done before, threatened to invade m, the princes 
of India w'ould have supposed that our long and patient 
forbearance had been merely an untiring ambush, — a 
lying in wait till dissension bad thinned the ranks of 
the Sikhs, in order that when they were exhausted with 
intestine strife, we might come forth and spring upon 
the prey. The press of Europe too would have found 
in such a questionable policy another theme for ca- 
lumniating “perfidious Albion,” and in all probability 
that very portion of the. Indian Press, which has syste- 
matically assailed Lord Hardinge’s "want of prepara- 
tion” might have then been loudest in "vituperating his 
aggression. 

Native States have, at any rate, appreciated the 
chivalrous good faith which marked his conduct. Cha- 
racter, we can assure our friends, is as useful, and " ho- 
nesty” as " good policy” in Asia as in Europe. TheEuke 
of Wellington, with reference to Gwalior, well said that 
he would prefer giving up any advantage to bringing by 
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implication a stain upon onr name We would desire 
that our forhearmce and good faith should ever prove 
to the millions who so closely watch our actions that we 
have come among them as messengers of peace, protec- 
tion, and good will , that we are slow to take offence, 
and abhor the subterfuges of the aggressor, — though 
when injured, we have the power and the spint to 
avenge ourselves This tram of thought pervades Lord 
Hardmge’s pohey, and we honour him for it 

Havmg now fully discussed the Grovemor General’s 
preparafaons for defensive war upon the North Western 
frontier, let us pass to the wai itself, — ^first pausmg a 
little to see what reason there was to expect mvasion in 
1845 more than m any other year since the death of 
Shere Smgh, and next to add a few words as to how 
we had been prepared m former tunes to resist agres 
Bion 

Mr Metcalfe’s veto, rather than Ochtertony’s batta 
lions, stopped Eunjit Smgh’s southward career m ISOS , 
and when the station of Loodiana was established and 
left, with three or four regiments, 150 miles m advance 
of all support, the British authorities must have either 
estimated the Sikhs very hghtlj or confided m them 
■leiy imphcitly Thus Ijoodiana remamed for thii^ 
jears, until strengthened by Lord Ellenborough Bat 
more extraordinaiy shll, Ferozepore, though the base of 
the grand movement of Affghanistan wns, after the 
first few months, left with a garrison of three, four, and 
sometimes of even two regiments 

How jealonslj Eunjit Smgh watched Bntish move- 
ments in Ahghanistan is well knoivn, how he forbade 
t e pas'sage of the Punjab, obhging the army of the 
Bidus to proceed by the wide circuit of Smdh and the 
Bolan Pass , how, after the Lion’s death, Sir J Keane’s 
return to the provinces, dunng the cold weather of 
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1839-40, was onlj' not opposed tlirougli the extraordi- 
narj' personal influence of iVlr. Clerlc'and the estimation 
in which he was held by the Siklis, — -is also no bocrct 
Tliose who n’crc Avith Sir John may remember, that 
when he arrived at Shalidurra Avith the mere skeleton of 
a brigade, and saluted the fort of Lahore, his compli- 
ment Avas not returned; and barely the commonest 
personal civilities paid to himself. Some at least of his 
companions may also remember that an official notice 
then reached him from Captain IN’uthull, an intelligent 
commissariat officer, who had been for months cmplo^'cd 
in collecting supplies in the Punjab, tbat a treacherous 
attack on his camp was intended, and that simultane- 
ously Arith it the Siklis purposed to cross the riA’er, bum 
Perozeporo, and march on Delhi. ’Wliether there was 
any truth in the information is perhaps not now ascer- 
tainable } h)jt one thing is certain, that, about tbe same 
time the British kafila for jVfighanistan, on Avhich our 
A’ery existence in that country depended, was refused a 
passage j and not tiU after a month’s delay, and a^atn 
through jVIr. Clerk’s personal influence, was it permitted 
to pass ^ 

The reader of the Delhi Gazelle will also remember ' 
how, during the next year, 1840-41, Major Broadfoot’s 
progress Avith Shah Sujali’s family to Cabul was im- 
peded as much by his omi Sikh escort as by tbe muti- 
nous soldiers on his way; and hoAv, but for his oato 
indomitable courage, he probably never would have 
reached Ids destination. It is also Avell knoAvn how 
cordially, in 1841-42, tliat ill-fated and ill-used offic^jr 
Brigadier "Wilde, was supported by his Sikh allies, and 
how, on General Pollock’s arrival at Pcshawur and 
during his two months* stay there, they were considered 
more as enemies than as friends ; and yet, by entrusting 
them vrith the escort of tout treasure and oxir supplies, 

T 
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the safety of the armj was Mrtually placed in their 
hands "" 


But still more to the point are the little-remembered 
facts, that, m the yelir 1843, and again m 1844, the SiUi 
army actually left Lahore vnth the declared purpo<5e of 
invading the British pro\ mces the frontier anthontic'. 
considered it possible they would come, and General 
Vincent, commamhng at Ferozepore a force scarcely 
half the strength of that of Sir Jolin Littler, received 
his ordeis how to act tn case they should And jet, 
after all these threats, all these symptoms for yean, 
disregarded by two successive admini'>trations, that of 
Lord Hardinge, nhich alone tool all the steps that could 
with propriety he takeiiy has been recklessly accused of tic 
gleet and supineue<!s 

We offer Sir Robert Peel’s opinion in regard to the 
cour&e pursued by' Lord Hardinge as eipi^ssed in the 
admirable speech already referred to — 


“It M quite cloir that my gallant fnend the Go\crnor General did tiVfi 
ercry precaution to ensure the safet) of the British dommioas in Imliixin 
case of aiiddin and unprorotetl attncL In the early part of the jmr, at 
the time vrlicn he vras occupied aith bis functions as Go> emor General, and 
whcnitwns mo't material that he should perform them in conjunction with 
his Council at Calcutta , in a minute, dated ou the ICth June, ho submitted 
to the Council his oinnion tliat our relations mtli the Court of Jjibore 
became so doubtful that, great as was the inconvenience of separating the 
Governor Ocniml and his Connal, it was desirable, onth reference ci 
clnsuelj to Itidiiii interests that he should proceed to the left bank of the 
butlej, in order th it on the B]»ot he might be enabled to give such directions 
ns appeared ncci°sary, and which, if given at the th.-tanco of a tliouui 1 
miles, might !« inanpropnatc Tlie unamtnous opinion of the membere of 
Die Council was tliat it was for the public interest that the Goicmor 
Cfcucral should i nKced to loin the army , and, in confomiitj with this a 1 
oT^cc, in the nioiitb of October he took his departure for the Ufl honk of 
the b iticj Up to an earlv penod m December, the opinion of my gallant 
fnend (-sir Henry Hanhngt) was G«at thtix. wouJ 1 he no irruption from 
the nght l«nk of the Sutlej into the Bntish territory lie felt confi lent 
Dial the Sikhs must Iw com meed that wich an atteiiii t coul 1 only end m 
signal defeat, and, therefore, that itwoul 1 not bo made So far as he coul J 
« i.«on from experience, he hail a right to arrive at Dus conclusion. , In 
1 W3, the amij of lAliorc left the &piUl and a Ivanccd to the Sutlej , but 
Biter remonstrance on our part it rctirwl again and nl an loiied the enter- 
pnze. In IB-tl, cxactlj the aamc tonduct was olsetaetl the Punjab army, 
eager for par, or f rlvxdj if j n coul 1 not 1 k> obtained, and laatigatcdly 
trelJovcfiinunt and thfcliKf‘<,a|pcarci lorontini] hit anirrui tion, tub 
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in 1844, as m 1843, the anny witliilrew to tlie interior Accounts, liou ever, 
reached my gallant fnend to\rai^ thoendof Ko\etnlo^I^st, ''hicliledhim 
to heliere that an invasion of tho Bntish territory vias senoush menaced 
The House ^^lll find by tlie Papers recently presented by conmnnd of Her 
'Majesty, that on the 20th November, Major Broatlfoot addressed n letter 
to the Commander m Chief, and another to the Governor General to this 
edict — 

‘•‘Governor GcncraVsAgcncy, Nov 20, 1841 
‘“Sir, — Sihco Ibid the honour of siting on jour Evccllency today, I 
bvre received Inhere letters of Ibo 18tb instant (moniing) During the 
night of the 17th, the chiefs had agreed on, and the durbar bad ordered in 
VNTitmg, the following plan of operations TJie armj was to bo divided 
into seven divisions, one to n-miin at Lftborc, and the re-t to proceed 
against IVoopur and our bills, Loodiana, lIurct.V.Lc, Fcrozcporc. and Sindh, 
vnule one was to proceed to Pcsbawur , and a force under Itajah Golab 
Smgh was to be scut to Attoch ’ 

“ The decision then taken bj Ibc Lahore durbar was, that four div isions 
were to bo employed m an attack upon the British temtorj, but they wen. 
not to make a concentrated or simultaneous niorcmLnt , and tho pojicv of 
the course adopted by the GovcmorGciieral was thus demonstrated The 
Lahore army, ui four divisions, was to male four sejiamtc attacks on dif- 
ferent points along the riven— the first division was to force tlie eastern 
extremity of the line , another toittack Loodiana, a third jnss tlicnver at 
Hurcelce, and the fourth attack Ferorepore Those dni-ions were to 
consist of about 8000 men eacK The House will see bj reference to tho 
Papers laid before them how difficult it was for any jicrson, even the most 
exncrienced, to s^KcuIatc on the decision to which tho gov ennng powers at 
Lauorc might arnve Tlicj vnll see, too, that tho Ministers, or those who 
held tho reins of gov emment, sjujot their days in such contmuoua drunken 
oc<s and dcbaucucrj, that no resolution of tlieirs could be depended on 
An account WTitttn by the Agent at Lahore, to the Secretary to Govem- 
TQCot, dated 1Jmballau,.Novcvubct 21st, founded ou information received 
direct from Lahore, presents this picture of the councils of tho Punjab — 
‘Tlie Bance (that xs, the regent, the mother of tho mfuit iLaharijah)cora 

E lamed that whilst the troopsvvercnrgmgthc march, they were still going 
ome to their nlhges os fast as they got their pay , and Sirdar Sham 
Smgh AttarccvvnlLali declared his belief that unless something was done to 
stoi> this, he would find himself on bis way to Ferozenore with emptj tents 
The bait of money to be paid, and to accompany them was also offered, 
and at length the durbar broke up at 2, pji Great consultations took 
place m the afternoon , but I know only one result, that the Banco had to 
give her lover his formal dismissal, and that he (Rajah Lai Smgh) actually 
went into the camp of tlie Sawara he is tocoramand, and pitched his tent. 
What the Ranee says is quite trucof the scpojs dispersing to their houses, 
the whole affair has ao suddenly reached its present height, that many of 
the men themseh es think it wiU come to nothing and still more who had 
taken their departure do not believe it senous enough to go bacL On the 
day after this scene took place, t e the 19th, the usual stream of Bejxiys, 
natives of the protected btates, who had got their pay, poured across the 
Sutlej, at HurecLce on tho way to their home ’ « 

“There appears also an account ofonother conversation, m those papers, 
which took place between the Rajah Ixil Smgh, and Bhaco Ram Singh, one 
of the piincipal officers and sdnsers of the Lahore Government, and who 
seems to hav c been the only one of them m whom, from his character ami 
wisdom, the •slightest confiucnce could be placed In a letter from Lahore 

o 
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dated the 24th day of November, the following conversation-mis detaileil 
Bhaee Rani Sin^h, addrebsing Lai Singh, said — 

‘“The English haie interfered in no afiairs of the Khalsa, what is the 
wisdom of jour imfeing rdigionsirarat the bidding of the soldiery? None 
of the noblts ha\e discovered the real intentions of the English. The 
Governor Gtneral’a agent who is a steady friend, has written in the 
plamest terms, that the En^ish Government desires only fnendship hke 
that of the late Maharajah Kuiycct Singh , but that if anytlung wrong is 
done by the Sikh army, the rulers of the kingdom will bo held responsible, 
for rulers must account for the acts of their troops and subjects Re 
cautious bow you march to Hureckee with the troops ’ The Rajah saiJ 
* Bhaco Sahib, what can I do ? if I remain, the soldiery seize me by the 
throat ’ 

“7ft a word,tAecovMils^ tieduriarsetmto kaie shifted fromdai/today, 
and no one coii^ specidate leilft any degree of confi^enct on the probable 
result * 

“ On the 9th of Eccember, the Governor General, thinking our relations 
with the Punjab very cntic^, and that it was desirable to take every pre- 
caution a^nst any sudden irniption, gave orders that the division of troops 
at UmbaUah, consisting of 7500 men. should move towards the Sntl^ On 
December Ulh,the very day on which the Lahore army crossed the Sutlej, 
the Bi itish and native trows of that division were on their march from 
Utnballah to the frontier The whole proceedings of the Governor General 
and the Commander in-Chief, subsequently to that daj, as wcU as before 
it, were chamctcnzctl by the greatest prudence, skill, and foresight From 
UmbaUah the troops marched to a place called Buseui, where, owing to the 
prudent precautions of the Governor Oenend, they found aatunple supyly 
of food and stores. It w os resolved that a junction should be efiected with 
the Loodiana division, and that it would lie better to incur some nsk at 
Loodiona, rather than forego the advantage of a junction with thoLoodians 
division of the army Those troops advanced accordingly towards Fcrozc- 
pore, and learned by the way that the army of Lahore, amounting to not 
loss than 60,000 men, had crossed the nver, and vycre prepared to attack 
the Bntisb army The expectations of tho Governor General were entire- 
ly justified by the result ” 

Our extract is long, but to tlie pur^jose Sir Bobert 
Peel under-estimating the force at Ferozepore at only 
7d00, but over-estimating the number of heavy guns in 
position, correctly states that “tho army of Lahore 
shrunk from the attack of so formidable a post,” and 
moved dowm to give battle to the army advancing from 
TJmballali Tlicrc is much in the extract quoted by Sir 
Robert Peel from Jfajor Broadfoot s despatch to induce 
hellcf that, whatever were the insane intentions of 
some wild spirits among the Sikh army, there was still, 
cv en late in Kov ember, no general intention of invasion 
“ On the 19M {of fiovemher') the immt eft earn of sejiofs, 

* Tliv Italics are outs. 
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mfiies of the protected States, who had got their pay, 
poured acioss the Sutlej, at JSureetee, on the way to their 
home ” This in itself was justly considered a pacific 
symptom These men were not emissaries sent to 
mislead our sepoys Such did not come in streams, but 
stole over one by one, and were, without exception, 
Hindustanis, who had relatives in our lanks 

So late as dunng the month of October, 1845, the 
tenor of the Governor General s conversation and ^or 
respondence was sanguine as to peace for another year 
at least, to the Commander in Chief alone did he mge 
preparation lor a defensive nar, and it was at this time 
that confidential orders were issued for two thirds of 
the force at and above Meerut to he prepared hy the 
12th of November, uith the means of moving on the 
shortest notice 

On the 22nd of November, the first authentic intelii 
gence reached Major Broadfoot, and through him the 
Go>emor General, that invasion was intended, and the 
very same daj the report was contradicted The 
greatest indecision prevailed at Lahore, in the Camp as 
well as m the Court Both felt that they weie on the 
brink of greater events than m their worst revolutions 
they had e^ er shared in — greater too than they felt able 
to direct and guide to their own profit Astrology was 
now called in , as if the perpetual stars would shed down 
hrmness upon sucli miserable mortals andbe accomplices 
in their plots ! But the soothsayers themselves declared 
that a fortunate day would not arrive before the 2§th 
of November, and the soldiery who would have hailed 
"To morrow" as an oracular response from Hea\en, now 
called the interpreters of fate, impostors Tlie majority 
ot i Dices was for an immediate march The Banee and 
her advisers, who felt that all authority was lost, urged 
them to he gone at once, hut this veiy impatience 
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roused tlie suspicions of the soldiefs Hesitation again 
fell upon them , and Lahore became like a sea without 
a tide, agitated h} opposing uands Thus doubtful did 
matteis remain for more than tuentj dajs the whole 
Sikh army, it is true, at last left Lahore , but, as on 
former occasions, they still hesitated to “ cross the Ru 
bicon,” and finally commit themselves Tlie great delay, 
however, was in persnadmg the sirdars TJieij had 
propert) to lose The rabble had only property to gam 
Sirdar Tej Sing, w ho nltimatcl^ w as Commander in 
Chief of the im admg force, con«:ented onl^ when openly 
and loudly tiNcd with cowardice, and* even tlireatened 
wath death 

In the “ Calcutta Review,” No XI , September, 184G, 
appeared as truthful an account ns could b© given of 
the military events which followed, of the rapid 
march of the British army from TJmballah and Loo 
diana , of the hard contested and glonous battles of the 
Sutlej We shall only now add wlnt seems deficient 
in that account , or correct what we may have sme© 
discoveied to be inaccurate, keeping in anew more par- 
ticularly, as we are bound in this memoir, tho'^e personal 
exertions ot the Governor General, which would have 
been out of place^m a history of the war and its many 
heroes 

Her ilajesty s 80th Foot marched from Umhallah on 
the 11th Lecember, for Ferozepore, or a day before the 
invasion took place , and so little did the military autlio 
nties expect that it was runmng into danger, that the 
families of the men actually moved ivith them On the 
2nd Lecemher, the Governor-General had dismis'^ed 
the Lahore Vakeel because he had given no satisfactory 
answer to the Political Agent’s demand for an explana 
tion of the reason of the advance on the Sutle] A 
week was allowed him to satisfy the Goicinoi General 
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tliat hostility' was not intended. That week was re- 
quired to complete the commissariat arrangements. 
The Deputy Commissarj'-Gcncral had required six weeks 
for preparation, and received for answer that it must be 
done in as many days. TIic energetic Broadfoot volun- 
teered to undertake the task, and was ready ^rtthin the 
time. The armj’ of the Sutlej is indebted to him for 
food. 

On the 12th of December the Commander-in-Chief 
moved udth his head-quarters from Umhallah. On the 
evening of the same day the Siklis commenced crossing 
the Sutlej. . On the 13th the Governor-General pro- 
claimed the Cis-Sutlej States at once invaded and incor- 
porated u-ith British India. Sir Henry, heing some • 
days’ march in advance of the Commander-in-Clriof, 
rode over to Loodiana, inspected the fort, and, deeming 
it secure, withdrew the Loodiana troops to Bussean, tlio 
great grain depot on whicli the British army depended, 
and which was only sixty miles from the l^uggur Ghat, 
at which the Sikh army crossed.* Tlie Sikhs might 
have easily made a forced march on that important 
place, reached, and burnt it on the evening of tlie 14th 
of December, had not the Governor-General, h}' that 
time, thus throwi in front of it the Loodiana force of 
5000 men. The main column of the British arm}*, 
.under the Coramander-in-Chief, from Umhallah, did not 
tiW tW TitJtVi, mptjrttiTice o? -ihe 

Govemor-Generars combination will he better under- 
stood when we explain that if Bussean had been fired 
by the enemy, the advance of the whole British army 

* Among other instances of igno- ba\'c shown his error, and consider- 
rance of lo^ities, the Quarterly Ro- ing that the tchotc army and •afl its 
Tiewer increases the distance from su^iplies moved by way of Bussean, 
Loodiana to Ferozeporo Iw one- he might have taken thus much 
fourth, and places Bussean lictween trouble. — il, JI. L. 
them. The cominonest'map would 
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■would liave been delayed ten days at least, until food 
could have been brought from the rear , and Perozepore 
■would have been all that tune ■without rehef ' On the 
15th and 16th, as the Governor-General's camp pa^ised 
Eai ke Kote, it was disencumbered of its heavy baggage, 
spare tents, &c , and the elephants and camels tlms 
rendered available were forthwith employed m brmgmg 
up stores for the army The elephants, in particular, 
were most useful on the 19th December, in hnngmg 
up the weaned men of the 1st European Regiment and 
Her Majesty’s 29th Root, ■who had made an extnordi 
nary march from the Hills to 30 in the army, but, after 
all, were too late for Mudki This provision and appli- 
cation of carnage was one of many instances which the 
war afforded of the Governor-General’s happy manage- 
ment and attention to detmk 

On the 15th, the Sikhs crossed their heavy artillery 
On the IGth they encamped at Lungiana, about three 
miles north of Ferozcpore, and Sir John Littlcr gil 
lantly marched oat ■with two brigades, and offered them 
battle, winch the boasting enemy declined On the 
17th the Sikhs advanced a division, and occupied the 
celebrated nosition of Ferozeshab, ■\\Inch thej immedi- 
ately entrenched On the morning of the 18th, another 
strong diMsion of upwards of 30,000 men, horse and 
foot, with 22 guns, i\as pushed on to ■authm a feiN 
^miles of where, couce'aled in the jungle, it 

auaited the arrival of the British Generals, wliose de- 
struction they looked forward to avith confidence, from 
a belief that they were attended only by a small e'^cort 
On that morning the Bntish army Ind made a 
fatiguing march of twenty-one miles from Churruk to 
kludki, where a Sikh picquet was on the watch, and re- 
tired to inform R.ijah Ini Syigh and the troops in am- 
buscade tint now was the time to make their ‘•pnng 
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The British picquets had hardly been planted ; scarcely 
one of the soldiers had hrcaldastcd ; and officers were at 
their ablutions or snatcliing a little sleep upon the 
ground, ■\vlien Major Broadfoot, ^cho u'as sitting at 
luncheon with the Govemor-Gencr.il, received a scrap of 
paper. Looking at it, he rose with the exclamation, 
“ ilie enemy is on us.” He rode to the front, and 
passed the word along Some mistrusted his informa- 
tion, and even when he showed the clouds of dust raised 
by the advancing cnem}', his warning was not implicitly 
believed, and the dust attributed to skirmishers. “ Tliat 
dust,” he energetically exclaimed, “ covets thousands ; 
it covers the Sikh army.” Tlie stoiy is difTcrently told 
in different quarters j but though, like Plutarch’s bio- 
graphies, the anecdotes of Broadfoot may not be all 
strictly true, yet they arc all illustrative of his bold, 
energetic, and able cbaracter. ’SYliile the British troops 
were yet forming, he returned from his reconnaissance, 
gallopped up to thoCommandcr-in-Cliief, and gracefully 
saluting him, pointed to the rising cloud of dust ahead, 
and said, “There, your Excellency, is the Sikh army 1 ” 
It was the political agent making over the frontier to 
the soldier. The cannon shots that almost immediately 
began to lob in from the still unseen guns soon told 
their o^vn tale 

The Coramander-in-Chief at this time despatched an 
aide-de-camp to the rear io hastes os JT. M/s 29th 
and the 1st Europeans, still a march behind; and the 
Govemor-Geneml had previously sent hack his active 
commissariat officer, Captain G. Johnston, udth elephants, 
as before mentioned, carrying food and water to assist 
the movement. 

The victory of iludla has been well chronicled by 
eye-witnesses ; and its details need not here he re- 
peated Suffice it that, the battle won, every exertion 
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w as made to improve it Expresses ere sent m every 
direction vath mfonnation , Sir J Littler vras, m the 
first in'^tance, vramed to be ready to move by bis right 
to 30111 bead quarters, and aflerwards directed to com 
bine mtb it bj mid day of the 21 st near Perozesliah 
On the nigbt of the 19th, H SL’s 20th and the l=t 
Europeans, accompamed by the 11th and 41st 27 I, 
arrived in camp, and at daylight of the 21 st, after 
two full days of rest to the army, the nhole forte 
moied mthout baggage, m light marching order, on 
Ferozesliah 

JDunng this halt of two days the wounded and «ich 
n ere cared for, and secured m the fort of iludki, a icgi 
ment and a half being told off to protect them and the 
baggage of the army Regardmg the htter arrange 
ment, we understand there was much difierence of 
opinion, but the Goi ernor General moisted that none 
should be taken to the 6 eld The decision nas a wi'e 
and a humane one It was better in every «ense to 
place a strong detachment at Mudki, than, leaving 
the wounded mth a small one, to embarrass the column 
with the care of the baggage train , while the fort, dc 
fended by a regiment and a half, was safe for a tune 
against the enemy 's cavalry and loose plunderers, which 
alone could penetrate to the rear of our army Much 
needless alarm, however, n as caused by idle reports m 
the camp at Mudki, winch would have been more rea 
somble had it been left less protected 

Eeaiing 5000 men to hold Ins position, and watch 
Tej Smgh, bir John Eittlcr prepared, early on iho 21 st 
to join head quarters, with 5500 men and 21 gun^ 
Permitting his diMsion to snatch a hi'*^ meal, at b a u 
of the 21 st he quietly moved off, by his right, leaiong 
Ins camp and picquets standing and at mid dai bad 
effected Ins junction, without Tej Singh s being anare of 
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his departure from Ferozepore — so ably was the move- 
ment conducted.* Sir John sent word of his approach 
to the Grovemor-General and Commander-in-Chief, who 
had arrived within a mile of, and opposite to, the in- 
trenchment of Ferozesliah, when the ever-active Broad- 
foot, riding forward with a few horsemen, conducted the 
Geneial to the Commander-in-Chief. Arrangements 
were now made for the struggle. A question has arisen 
— the combination having been completed by mid-day — 
why the attack was delayed till half-past tliee ? Time 
was of the utmost importance all the force expected 
having arrived, it was vitally important to strike the 
blow before Tej Singh could join : why, then, was there 
a delay of nearly four hours? We have never heard 
the question satisfactorily answered, and shall therefore 
leave it, with other points of this battle, and of the war 
generally, to be hereafter explained. 

A few minutes befoie 4 pm the attack commenced. 
Sir Hugh Gough leading the right, Sir Henry Hnidinge 
the centre, and Sir John Littler the left. The advance 
was made partly in line, partly in echellon, the Go- 
vernor-General preferring the first formation, as less 
likely to create confusion, especially in difficult ground 
Tlie right and centre were successful , the left wing was 
repulsed. Daylight failed and prevented complete 
success. Tlie loss on our side was severe : ten aides-de- 
camp fell by Loid Hardinge’s side, five killed and as 


* Tlie intelligence department of 
the SiUi<», during the \s nr, has been 
as iinduly*lrumpctcd as that of the 
Bntiah been depreciate*! Tlieir 
information is proved on this as on 
many other occasions to have been 
very much worse than ours. Tej 
Singh’s conduct on the Slat anu 
again on the SSnd, though usually 
attributed to trcacherr, may much 
more safely he imputed to ignorance 


of what was passing atound him and 
to incapacity ns a General m chief ; 
perhaps, ab>o, in part to the conflict- 
ing orders of his inmy masters m 
Ins own ranhs Doiibucss he, like 
many others, bad httle inebriation 
for the warj but, once involved, he 
could not help him«clf his life, then 
depended on his fidelity to the 
Kha!^ — H M L. 
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many woxmded ; among the latter was his nephew, 
Robert "Wood His two sons, though closely attend- 
ing their father,' escaped unscathed. 

A.t the side of his "chief^ whom he refused to leare 
when wounded by a shot from the Sikh tents, fell the 
gallant and accomplished Broadfoot , here the chiralrons 
Soiner&et sank mortally wounded, the joung and pro- 
mising aVTunro nas lost to his country; here the brave 
Saunders Abbott received his wounds, and lay uncom- 
plaining by the side of the Governor-General, during the 
remainder of the night The staff of the Commander- 
in Chief almost equally suffered, his Adjutant-General, 
his Quartermaster-General, and most of his aides de- 
camp being wounded, either here or at MudU Pro- 
videntially the two noble chiefs remained unharmed. 

In^ his speech already referred to, Sir Robert Peel 
happily notices the night’s events. IVe cannot do 
better than quote his words — 


Dwmberwas one of the most memorable m the 
of the British empue. The enemy *ero weH defended 
fortifiol en^chments— thor eamxnre served the 
B *^Tancmg colomos vnth great effect 

Bntish 3^y was led by the Commander m-Chief, whilst 
the left centre was headed by Sir H. BaArngc. Our forces made an atUet 
° ® duMg me three hours which as yet remamed of dav- 
o » hut they had not suffiaent tune to complete that xictorv, which 
Mluprf on the following day. ITie Bntish army, howevu*. 

owupied a part of the enemy’s camp. lu tbs 
SSdi i ^ “d farther conflict was for a tune 

ioon asit had ceased the army of lahore 

poured a most des^cbve fi« 
admirable cle^P« of those occurrences have been given with 

^ commanders . but there have 

the offieial^rJ^jmpnt ^“tbful accounts of these actions than 

his own^mily ” ^ Governor-General to a member of 


The right hon. Baronet then read as follows :- 
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■mid cnc 3 of the Sikhs, our English hurrah, the tramp of men, and the 
groans of the dving In this state, with a handful of men, who had car- 
ried the batteries the nieht before, I remained till morning, taking \cry 
short mterrals of rest by lying down with Tanous regiments in succession, 
to ascertain their temper, and revive their spirits ’ 

“ My gallant friend, as you sec, spent that eventful night passing from 
regiment to regiment, cheenug the men by his own example of constancy 
and courage-Kloing all that human means could do to ensure victory to 
our arms. ‘ I found.’ my gallant fnend goes on to say—* I found m^'sclf 
again -with my old mends of the SOth.Slst, 50tb, and Dth.oll in good heart' 
— regiments with which he hatl sened in the Pemnsuli, and wntli them 
that remment which has carnotl immortal fame in the annals of the BntisU 
army— 5lcr ilajcsty’a 80th Ilcgimcnt— .• My answer to all and cverv man 
was, that we must fight it out, attack the enemy vigorously at daybreak, 
beat him, or die honourably m the field. The gallant old genenu, kind- 
hearted and heroic.ally bravCi entirely coincided with me ’ 

“ hei the House oliscnc how anxious my gallant fnend is to do justice 
to his coDipamona in arms — 

“ * During the night I occasionally callwl on our bra% e English soldiers to 
pumsh ^e bikhs when tliey came too close and were unj udent , and when 
morning broke wo went at it m true English style Uough was on the 
nght 1 placed mj self, and dear little Arthur (his son) by my side:, in the 
centre, about thirty yards m front of the men, to preaent their firing, and 
we drove the cncrov without a halt from one extremity of the camp to the 
other, capturing thirty or forty guns as we went along, which hred at 
twenty paces from and were eerved obstinately The braao men drew 
up iQ an excellent line, and cheered Gough and myself os we ro<lc up the 
bne, the reguncntal colours lowering to me as on parade The mournful 
part X3 the heavy loss I have sustained in roy officers I liaao had ten 
aidcs-dc-camp kort efe combat, five killed and live wounded. The fire of 
crape was vety heavy from 100 pieces of cannon , the Sikh army drilled 
by French officers, and the men the most warlike in India.’ 

“From my aficctionate rcgnnl for this gallant man, I am proud to bo 

enabled to exhibit him on such a night as that of the Slst of December 

going through the cami>— passing from regiment to regiment — keeping up 
the spints of the men— encouraging them — aiumating tbcir ardour — and 
havmg lost ten aidcs-densimp out of twelve — placing bis young son, a boy 
of seventeen or eighteen years of age, in the front ofthc line, in order that 
the British troops might lie induced not to fire on the enemy but dnie 
them back by the force of tho Bntish bayonet It was characteristic of 
the man to read these details He had two sons present, one of whom 
was a ci\ihan, and the other in the army On the afternoon of tlio 21 st, 
he sent the civilian to the rear of the army, s-aying that his presence dis- 
turbed him, and that, if he refused to retire, he would send him auay m 
arrest as a prisoner , but tho presence, he said, of his younger son, an 
officer, whose duty called him to the field, only made the father more des- 
perately resolute in the discharge of his duty On the 22nd, after tho 
battle was over, he took his eldest son, when visiting the sepoys and tho 
wounded, and ho show ed them a Governor General of India wfeo had lost 
his band, and the son of a Governor Qenersl who had lost his foot, and 
endeavoured to console them m their sufiensgs by proving to them that 
men in the highest rank were exposed to the same casualties as them- 
aelv es.” 


The event of the night — that long, long night — ttas 
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doubtless tlie capture and spiking of the great gun 
■which, -w-ithin 300 yards, had been pouiing death on 
our harassed and lecumbcnt ranhs But Her 
80th, supported by the 1st Europeans, at the Go\emor 
General’s -woid were m a moment up, and spiked it, 
and foi the rest of the night the enemy was silent lu 
this attack, Sii Henrj Hardinge’s nejihcw and aide do 
camp, Colonel Wood ad\ ancing with his own regiment 
H M ’s 80th, was severely wounded It is pleasing, 
even still, to listen to the stones current legaidmg those 
eventful hours “ And sure he talked to us as to hdies 
in a drawing room, quiet and polite,” is a frequent 
remark of the soldiers of the artiUcrj , of H 11 ’s 29tli, 
31st, 60th, 9th and of the 1st Emopcans, who, ljung 
around the Goveinoi General, •witnessed his composure 
during the night It must he remcmbeied that Lord 
Hardmge, duiing these perilous hours, not onl} person* 
ated the Soldier and the General, but tbo Tather and 
the Viceroy His thoughts then weie not simply for 
the army, but for the migUtj empire in his keeping — 
foi his brave boys by his side , and yet the rude men 
aiound him could perceive no s^miptooi of anvict} on 
his brow — nay more, their own stout hearts wore 
encouraged and insjiintcd by his calm and cheerful 
heanng 

The “ Quarterly Beview” has disseminated much error 
regarding the c\cnts of this momentous period 
officer earned messages of retreat between the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in Clnef, though «ome hw 
did take upon themsehes to adiisc that cour^o, and one 
officer, hj lus mquines for the road to Perozepore, 
sliowrd wliat was passing in lus owm mind Tlic state 
ment bears absurdity on its face t]io two cluofs hj 
within a hundred jards.of each other, and once or 
twace, during the night, consulted together Tliei e is not 
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indeed, a douljt that neither for one moment hesitated 
nhat should he done — "to die at their posts rather than 
yield an inch to the enemy.** It is not, however, to be 
denied that this icas a nigM of Hanger— of gi eat danger 
Darkness had covered onr ranks, while the scarcely- 
thinned foe, driven from his foremost entrenchments, 
and with his formidable artillery still almost intact, fell 
behind his second line, and strengthened it for the 
morning’s fight. And where were our battalions ? 
Nearly two whole divisions were absent. Sir John 
Dittler had been reprilsed, and Sir Hairy Smith, in the 
darkness and confusion, after haidng actually occupied a 
portion of the village of Derozeshah, in the heart of the 
Sikh intrenchment, retired two miles from the field; so 
that of 17,500 men, not more than 7000 can have lain 
that night before a foe still numbering 40,000 men and 
(10 guns — a situation such as might have daunted a 
Doman heart. Sir Henry Hardinge calmly prepared 
for the worst; he sent orders to his secrctaiy. Mi*. 
Currie, at ^Iiidki, to destroy his papers, in case of acci- 
dent to himself; lie positively ordered Ins.^wounded 
nephew into Ferozeporc, as well as the gallant Prince 
Waldemar and his suite, uho, with equal reluctance, left 
the field 

Bj* daylight of the 22nd all arrangements for renew- 
ing the attack were made. Colonel Benson, accompa- 
nied by Captain A. Hardinge, the Governor-General’s 
youngest son, had been despatched before dawn, to bring 
up Sir J ohn Littler ; but before they could reach, the 
Governor-General and Coramander-in-Chief had advanced 
at the head of their line. On liearing the first shot, 
Captain Hardinge spurred on to his father, sajdirg that 
as his Jiide-de-camp he must be in his place. Indeed 
this young soldier was the only member of the Govemor- 
Generars staff that rcmaiiiojl unharmed. Colonel Birch, 
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Colonel Parsons, and the Hon Captain West now offici 
ated as aides , and taking them mth him. Lord H, 
advanced at the head of the left, as Lord Gough did of 
the nght of the Ime, keeping thirty yards in front to 
prevent the troops from finng, and desirmg the staff to 
tell them that if they fired, they fired on him The 
opposition was shght, most of the guns were taken in 
reverse, and non wheelmg to the nght past the village 
of Ferozeshah, the Commander in Chief and Governor 
General swept doivn the whole left and rear of the 
enemy’s position, halting when they had cleared the 
works at the opposite extremity 

I^^ot till now did Smith’s and Littler’s division re 
join , but there stiU remamed work to do Sirdar Tej 
Singh had at length been roused to action, perhipn by 
some of the early fugitiics from the combat of the 
night , and scarcely had the tired troops united, hefore 
his fresh battahons and squadrons, amounting to scarcely 
less than 30,000 men md CO guns, came in view— 
shonong how ncodfui had been the dawn’s attack, and 
liOM dangerous would have been a single hour’s delay 
'^Vlletlle^ daunted by the defeat of the night, or suspi 
Clous of a stratagem, in the flank movement of the 
caiali^ and part of the artillery, on Ferozepore Tej 
Smgh, after little more than se^e^al demonstrations and 
a distant though destructive cannonade, withdrew 
rims was the Sikh invasion repelled Tlie Bureha" 
had found tliemselics oxcrmatched , accompanied even 
as thej were bj thousands of their brothers, and of 
mid Akalis eager for nar, and to wet their swords in 
Fenngi blood — for the savage soldiery and their kiu^* 
men ruled not onl^ the durbar of Lahore and the vil 
lages i\ hence thej came, but sought to lia\e a shan. m 
the supposed certain plunder of Delhi Few of these 
atmteurs, houcior, were seen after Fcrozcslnli , nor 
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■were they much heard of again until after the terrific 
rout of Sohraon, when they lay in wait for their diE- 
comfited comrades, ready to cut down and roh all strag- 
glers who might escape to the right hank of the Sutlej. 
Thousands of the SilSi soldiers are understood to have 
fallen by their hands. 

But now that the first roU of the tide of invasion 
had been resisted, how did Sir Henry Hardinge occupy 
himself? His exertions seem to have redoubled, l^ight 
and day his active mind was at w’ork. Collecting infor- 
mation, getting up supplies, urging on the indolent, 
encoura^ng and cheering the activ’e and wiUing, now 
suggesting plans to the Coinmander-in-Chief and his 
lieutenants j now writing to Calcutta, to England/ to 
Delhi, Umballah, and Kumaul, and now riding out to 
army bead-quarters to consult with the Commander-in- 
Chief in person. 

On the death of Major Broadfoot, Major Lawrence 
was sent for from Kepal, although there were aspirants 
to the vacant office on the spot ; and he ‘proved Ins zeal 
hy joining within a fortnight. In the interim Mr. 
Currie carried on the duties of the frontier ; while 
Major Mackeson was entrusted with the charge of the 
Cis-Sullej States. 

A brief return to disputed points may be here excused. 
It is not easy within the limits of a single essay even 
to refer to all that has been said and -written regarding 
Lord Hardinge’s acts. Their bare enumeration would 
nearly occupy its entire space. Lord Hardinge is blamed 
for the defenceless state” of the frontier ; but we have 
shown hy figures that he doubled and trebled the 
strength of posts. "We may now add, that shortly after 
Ills arrival in India, he seriously contemplated altogether 
withdrawing the posts of Loodiana and Eerozepore, and 
was only prevented &om .doing so by the knowledge 
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that the act would he Tni‘untcrpreted Eetro^c'^'ion 
IS at all tunes difficult never more so than in the face 
of a powerful and insolent enemy l?o one at all 
acquainted nath Lord Hardmge can douht tint he is 
the last man in the world who would have taken up 
those positions No one knows better than hira'elf 
that he nho tnes to defend everything defends nothing 
and that m ilajor Broadfoot s admirable words tlie 
defence of the frontier against aggression is the power of 
Government to punish the aggressive nation , and to 
wards the exercise of that power the frontier force will 
contribute best by securing against all comers those 
important stations viz , Loodiana and Ferozepore 

If it had ongmally devolved upon Lord Hardmge to 
have made pro\ ision for the defence of the frontier, he 
would doubtless have simply watched the fords and kept 
in hand in tlie neighbourhood of Sirhind, a strong field 
force ready to meet any enemy that might cro«s It 
n as idle to expect that two isolated posts could defend 
a hundred and fifty miles of da cr, fordable at twenty 
different points and crowded with boats Our readers, 
may rely upon it that Major Broadfoot only expre''cd 
Lord Hardingc’s conviction when ho said that the 
Ferozepore force w xs meant for the protection of Feroze 
pore and the frontier tn peace, and not for general war 
purposes 

On another point muclt discussion has arisen On 
one side it is asked why Lord Hardmge fought the 
battle of Ferozeshah go late on the 21st December, and 
on the other why he fought at all on that iLay But 
a fict which has been stated m preiious accounts of 
the war must not be forgotten mz., that on the l^th 
liord ITardingo Iiad asked for and accepted the office 
of second m command of the ann\ VkO line nerer 
hesitated to ap])rovc of the arrangement under all the 
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circumstances of tlie case, and we hold to our opinion. 
There are seasons when all secondary considerations 
must be wah’nd — ■when the post must be abandoned, 
the detachment sacrificed, lor the safety of the army. 
Once in the field t» i/iis capacify, though the Governor; 
General could suggest his wishes, he could not, \vith- 
out going to extremities, issue or enforce orders. It 
belongs not then necessarily to the province of Lord 
Hardingc’s biographer to enter into the details of the 
different actions of the war, but wo must remind those 
who would have counselled a halt at Peiozesliah that 
it could not have been made — neither supplies nor 
water being procurable. Strate^ is good : excellent in 
its way , but teaser more than ground directs military 
movements in India, where no general can succeed 
who does not look minutely to this important point. 
The wells near JFerozesbah were at intervals of miles ; 
and by them were the movements of the British army 
influenced 

The writer in the “Quarterly Beview,’* however, 
reversing the real state of affairs, gives Lord Hardinge 
no credit for what he really did do in cases wliere he 
acted -Nrith energy, and leaves him, at least by implica- 
tion, to bear the blame of defects in operations over 
wliich he had virtually little or no control. ‘That 
uTiter’s remarks, and the strictures of others, on the 
order of battle on the three different occasions, and on 
the want of information of the enemy’s movements, are 
examples of the latter , while, with regard to the foriner, 
the reviewer, apparently ignorant that in India not a man 
or a gun can move without the sanction of the Governor- 
General, emphatically claims for the Comraander-in- 
Cliicf alone all credit for tlic bringing up of troops and 
stores for the combinations which preceded Aliwal; and 
yet it was at Lord Hardinge’s suggestion, and by bis 

V 2 
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orders, tliit tlic troops engaged there -were assembled 
from the four qmrtcis aud combined at Loodnna 
Bngade after bngade was pushed on from army head 
quarters "Wlieeler went after Smith, Taj lor after 
Wlieeler , Lawrence, at the last moment, to help on 
Taj lor, all at the Govemor-Grencral’s suggestion, 
while the Shekawatti hngade ivestnard and H M’s 
63rd from the southward uere brought up by his direct 
orders All this was known, or should have been 
kno'wn, by the histonographor of the war 

During the war, precise inform ition was seldom pro 
curable klany able and good men were employed m 
piocunng intelligence, but the Indian army, possesung 
no estabhshiaent trained in time of peace to procure 
the information required in war, can never bo more than 
partially successful m this respect The thing is> not to 
be done in a day A quartermaster general or a political 
officer may m himself bo all energj and abihfy, but, 
unaided, must inevitably fail to secure accurate and 
precise information AH this requires Inotcn and tried 
native agency — men who have a stake in the State 
Serving against Asiatics we can never have our Col 
qulioim Grants, who iviU enter the enemy’s imes and 
ascertain their state and preparation , but there is no 
possible reason why we should not have imitators of 
him in our I^ative army To pay men, teach them, 
trust them m peace, and thus to have them ready for 
war, IS the true policy We <!haU then have men whom 
we can rely on, instead of chance comers, who be 
honest, hnt if energetic and able are too often rather 
serving the enemj than us Tlius has it ever been «nnce 
Hyder Ali sent his shoals of Hurkaras to deceive and 
mislead our generals, down to tlie late war, when, as m 
all preiious campaigns, the mtelligence arrangements 
had to he made afler hostilities had commenced Lord 


\ 
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Hardinge; in a measure, has provided the nucleus of a 
remedy, and in the small guide corps raised on the 
north-ivest jfrontier under Colonel Lawrence’s super\d- 
sion, has given the means of acquiring information, and 
has prepared a hody of men to meet future contingen- 
cies. AVe would have had him act on a larger scale, and 
even in peace time attach several officers to the corps to 
learn their duty and acquire information of roads and 
rivers, wells and tanks, supplies, means of carriage, and 
other milito-statistical details — so much required, so 
little attended to in India. The very formation, how- 
ever, of this corps is a sufficient answer to those who 
charge Lord Hardinge with neglecting, during the war, 
so important a point as that of procuring intelligence of 
the enemy: \7hile it proves equally that his lordship 
felt during the campaign the necessity of some such 
permanent establishment. 

Wq entirely deny that during the Sikh campaign 
there was anything like general ignorance of the enemy’s 
movements ; or that the authorities were not kept at 
least as weU informed of what went on around them as 
during any other war that was e%'er conducted in India. 
Hut supposing the fact to he otherwise, is it not too much 
to blame the head of a Government whose whole tenure 
of office lias been three and a half years, and who was 
called into the field ^vithin less than half that time after 
his arrival, for evils •which arise only from the defective 
institutions of an Asiatic system that^has prevailed over 
our European notions — a system that has existed from 
the days of Clive and' Hastings, and through every 
Administration down to the present day? If the 
Governor-General denied citlier the quartermaster- 
geueral or the political agent the means of supplying 
information, then, indeed, is he to blame; hut because, 
with a thousand pressing matters before him, he did 
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not, even before he could look around, reform and re- 
model an important branch of the public service, be is, 
forsooth, to be made the scape-goat for many imaginary 
and some* real defects in the system bequeathed to him 
by his predecessors ^ * • 

But ne digress, and should here rather dehnl Lou*, 
personally, the Governor-General at this time everted 
himself in all departments , how he urged the reinforc- 
ing of Sir Harry Smith, how he sent Lient Lake of the 
engmeers, Lieut Clifford of the artillery, and finally 
Major Lawrence, one after another to see to the 
mimitions and reinfoicements m support of th*e Loo- 
diana movement iN^otlung escaped his attention, not 
even the minutest commissariat or ordnance dctaib 
He thought of the brandy and beef for tbe European 
soldiers, as much as of the grape shot for the artillery, 
and the small arm ammunition for the infantry. All 
this time the heavy train was winding its weary vray 
by the Bussean road from Delhi The Govemor-Ge- 
ncral was tlierefore intensely anidous that the scat of 
i^ar should not be moved from the Perozeporo side east- 
ward, and consequently strained every nerve to crush 
Runjore Singh, and prevent even his light troops mov- 
mg sonthw.ird. To effect this obj’ect, the force before 
Sobraon was greatly cakened, but the Cnmmandcr-in- 
Chicf as well as the Govemor-Gcneral saw the adi isi- 


* Our approral of llie Bchcmo of 
t^raining a guide forp% such as o 
hero indicated and strongly rocom 
mended, may ajipcar to be at Tan- 
anco with the opinions ekewhero 
Mprcisw! in this csviy agaiast na- 
of India proving ascful in a 
Omib’o carxvnty In a measure it is 

»o but the low castes of the nortli- 

frontier arc a bo’ Jer, and alto- 
c- tber a difn-rcnt race from tbo^cof 
llmloa.Un. In India. Mwars are 
not'-nou.Iy bi,nd and we 


ueTcrhcard that a sepoy was ciped- 
ci! to know his way anywhere if 
then Cob lawTcnce can obtain fa th- 
ful guules of ordinary courage he 
do good semcc. One or two 
hundred wouhl have been invaluable 
to have earned despatches lutwcca 
the diQlrcnt posts of the army dsr- 
the war CoL (GcectsI 
George) SchoicU’s guides, thwigh 
many of them French de<ertcrs 
were often thus cmplovcd dunrj 
the Peniasolar war/— IL '1 L. 
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"biUty of the measure. An excellent brigade under 
Colonel Taylor of H. M.*s 29tli, -whicli was detached to 
reinforce Sir Harry Smith, had reached Dhurmhote 
within 20 miles, and would have been up next day, 
when on the repeated and urgent suggestions of the 
Governor-General and Comraander-in-Chief to attach, 
Sir H. Smith on the 2Sth January fought the battle of 
Aliwal. Tliis action secured the communications, and 
the authorities could now await without anxiety the 
arrival of the siege train. Lord Hardinge had visited 
the army head-quarter camp on the 2Sth Januarj', and, 
riding back, his horse fell under him and so severel}’’ 
bruised his leg that he wry? a cripple during the rest of 
the campaign. Suffering great pain, and for a month 
scarcely able to sit on horseback, ho yet did not forego 
his labours, nor did ho fail to sit out tlic whole action of 
Sobraon, though he went to the field in his carriage, 
and only mounted his horse when the batteries opened 
on both sides. 

On the Sth Tehruary Sir H. Smith’s dirision rejoined 
head-quarters ; on the 9th the train reached camp ; on 
the 10th the Sikhs were driven across the Sutlej. As 
far back as the middle of January, the Governor-General 
had in his home despatch contemplated the probability 
of coming to action by that day. Il^e do not purpose 
again to fight the-hattle of Sobraon in these pages, hut 
wiif o^r a few bn'e^ words on some hifherfo unex- 
plained points. The question has been often asked why 
were not the entrenchments at Sobraon and Ferozeshah 
turned ; why attacked in the face of tlie formidable Sikh 
artillery? The same question might he asked of almost 
every Indian battle. The Duke of "Wellington wisely 
counselled taking an Asiatic army in motion, hnt he him- 
self with half his numbers attacked them at Assay e, in 
position and by a forward movement. At TMehidpur, 
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mIictc perliaps the nc^t most fornudahlo Gi'-play of 
cannon Mas encountered by an Anglo-Indian army, 
11} slop and Malcolm, — the latter at least accustomed to 
Indian warfare, and trained in the school of AVclUngtoa, 
— not onl} attacked the long array in front, but cros>^ 
a deep nior under fire But the fact is that rcrozcslnh 
nas not to he outflanked, its oblong figure nas nearly 
c{|ualiy formidable in eier}* direction, and h.id Slrllugli 
Gough attacked on the nortliuard face, he might liaic 
subjected hini'^clf to the double fire of Tej Singh in Ms 
rear and the works m his front , besides having nhin- 
doned the line of communication nitli his nounded and 
baggage at Miidki 

As matters (urncJ out at Sobraou, perhaps the cm air)’ 
and Grc}’8 diiiMon, with some hor«e artillerj', inigbt 
bale cro'>sed the Sutlej simuUanconsly i\ith the nttacl, 
and comjdetod the destruction of the panic-«lnkcR 
Sikhs SVq «ay perhaps, for c\cn non no are not 
s.itisficd (hat tlie inoic nonld liavo bcc*n a safe one 
Tiic Xiigger and Uttari fonls are tlccj) and nncertaln} 
our troops on the other side must ha%e been for at Ua-t 
tno dais nitliout any ccrt.im supplies* and aboio nil. 
nith tbe experience of Fcro/esh.ih before us, ne did not 
know tint ciciy' inan’« t-cniccs nnght not l>c re<juircd 
<in our onn bank of (he riicr. Jso iinn in camp, not 
cii n the Coinumnder-iH'Cliief and Goicnior*G».mnl 
(ninl tlure inn* no tno nuirt' fnnguine of licton), 
ixjKsltd Muh compute succe-s ns croiineil our Gfort^ 
on (be loth Klirmn,.* 
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Here again the Governor-General was attended by 
both bis sons, and bis nepbew; and the same calm col- 
lected demeanour was on this occasion observable by 
those around him, as under more trying circumstances 
at Ferozesbali, The artillery fire did much execution, 
and cleared the whole area except the immediate breast- 
works in their front; but as the Sikh gunners stood 
manfully to their guns, and. rather than otherwise in- 
creased their fire, there was some hesitation whether the 
column of attack should be brought forward. About 
9 o’clock the Commander-in-Chief and Governor-General 
held a few words of converse. Councils of war do not 
usually fight; but their’s was not of such sort. The 
gallant Gough was all fire, and confidence; and the 
equally gallant Hardinge bade him by all means proceed 
to the assault, if he felt satisfied of success. Ho told 
him that loss must be expected, but should not prevent 
attack if it was likely to prove successful. It is well 
kno^vn how both chiefs simultaneously ordered up 
SmitKs and Gilbert’s divisions, bow those generals as 
•well as Dick, reeling before the shock of the Sikli bat- 
teries, retired; but only to re-form and again on all 
sides to renew the attack ; — the best proof of discipline 
that soldiers could give ; and one which the Portuguese, 
to whom Sir Henry Hardinge was often accustomed to 
liken the sepoys, seldom evinced. It lias been narrated 

former campaigns aver'aged at least band, promptly confronted and ih oil 
as much as tbat of tbu bikh battle^ hcalcu ia a nand-to-hand fight, 
and generally — indeed, in India seldom rcneirs the conflict Wo are 
always — fiom the same cause, the far from advocating billl-dog mea- 
enemy’s artillery. It must ever be sutes or the neglect of science, but 
60. Assaults arc not to be made on we would impress on our readers, 
positions, bristling with heavy guns, that we hold India at least as much 
without loss ; and if more cautious by the conviction of our prowess 
measures, involving delay, might in and our pluck as by our ciih insti- 
the first instance save some lives, it tutions, and, therefore, that deeds 
must al«o be home in mmd which at first sight may apjiear 
such delays tend to give confidence brutal and sanguinaiy, m the end 
to the enemy, ^sho, on the other may actually saao life — 
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elsewliere how the Governor-General, at the very com- 
mencement of the attack, had three troops of horse 
artillery brought up hj their drivers and kept in reserve 
at Eodawala, . until their gunners, employed with the 
heavy guns, had tir^d away all their ammunition and 
could retire to bring these field-pieces up to complete 
the destruction of the Sikh army. This may seem a 
small matter, hut is in keeping with all Lord Har- 
dinge’s military conduct. Though an infantry officer 
himself he saw at once what no artilleryman appears to 
have perceived, and evinced his sense of its importance 
hy despatching three several officers to bring them up. 
In this maimer, uith a Anew of ensuring the execution 
of his orders, he detached the officers of his staff so 
rapidly one after the other that he was repeatedly left 
almost alone during the heat of the action. 

Our tale is of the Governor-General and our narrative 
must keep him constantly in sight ; but we would not 
for a moment imply that tlie Commander-in-Chief did 
not throughout the day do all that a soldier could do. 
Kever indeed, on India’s fertile field of gloi^', fought a 
braver spirit than Lord Gough j and we believe that 
no_ British general in the East has ever won so many 
battles. 

By 1 p.ji. the battle and the campaign were over, and 
not a Sikh in arms remained south of the Sutlej. The 
moment was a proud one for both the Commander-in- 
Ghief and Gov'eraor-General, but we doubt whether, in 
the mind of either, there was elation, and whether the 
fipt and saddest thought was not the heavy cost of 
victory : recollections of tbe noble soldiers who had 
fallen, the brave who had suffered, tbe widows and the 
orphans who survived. . Such men as Lords Hardinge 
and Gough can appreciate peace, can separate the tinsel 
from the gold, and in the parade and panopoly of war 
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picture also to tlieir minds its horrors, with a force and 
vividness vrhicli can liardly ho appreciated by an amateur 
soldier. 

By half-past 1, Colonel TVood, the ever-active aide- 
de-camp, now military secretary, of the Governor-Ge- 
neral, scarcely recovered from his wound received at 
Perozeshah, was off with the tidings of victory to Feroze- 
pore, which though twenty-five miles distant he reached 
in an hour and a half, and returned half way to meet 
the Governor-General at 5 p.m. That night the passage 
across the river commenced, and by the incredible ex- 
ertions of Colonel Abbott and the engmeers, tbp whole 
army was at Kussur, one march in the enemy’s territory, 
and thirty-five miles from the scene of action, on the 
1.3th, the third day after the battle! 

"We now know that the Sikh power was completely 
broken by the repeated licavy blows of Mudki, Fcrozc- 
shah, Aliwal and Sohraon; but such was not then the go- 
neral opinion ; and there were not wanting many, even 
in liigli places, to solemnly warn the Governor-General 
against crossing the Sutlej, as some of them said, “only 
to be driven back-ndth disgrace.” Better men declared, 
that we bad not the means to lay siege to both Gobind- 
gurh and Lahore, and that -without such means it would 
he injudicious to cross. "Wliile thus pressed on the spot, 
there had been for some time as impressive suggestions 
from irresponsible persons elsewdiere to advance and to 
hazard all in tbe Punjab before tbe enemy were broken 
and before our train and ammunition had come up. Tlie 
Governor-General’s practi^ common sense steered him 
safely between these extremes. He waited not an hour 
beyond tbe arrival of the siege train : he felt that all 
now depended on time, on closing the war before the 
liot season could set in on our European troops, entail- 
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mg deatli in a hundred shapes on all ranks, and the 
expenses of another campaign on the Government 

Some have blamed Lord Hardmge for the partition 
of the Punjab and above all for raismg Eajah Golab 
Singh to a throne and independent pnncipahtj We 
will here add a few * last words, briefly commentmg on 
the other courses which were open to the Governor 
General 

It was out of the question to annex the Punjab 
Tlie lateness of the season, the weakness of our army 
especially m what constitutes its pith and essence the 
Europeans — who after four pitched battles and the 
skirmish at Buddawal, were reduced to barely 3000 
men forbade it In this view the Governor General 
was supported by the opmion of the best soldiers m 
India among whom was Sir C Napier Oar occupa 
tion of the country, even if successful, would have been 
expensive and dangerous It would, for years and 
years, have interfered witli useful projects in India, 
perhaps like Scinde, have entailed another debt Under 
any circumstances it would have brought us into re 
newed contact with Affghanistan and its difRcalties — 
our sepoys into colhsion with the fierce and hard} 
mountaineers of the north with whom a struggle 
which can brmg neither glory nor gam could not fail 
to be unpopular This is the matter of fact view of the 
case 

The exaltation of Golab Smgli is a part of the «ainc 
question Those most hostile to this act of the Go 
\emor General have founded their chief objections on 
the badness of Ins character He is represented as a 
monster, as an unholy ruffian who delights only m 
mischief We admit that he is a bad man we fear, 
howcicr, that there arc few princes an India who are 
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mucli better, — ^few, \vbo, -vnUi liifs provocation, have not 
committed equal atrocities. And let it not be forgotten 
by those who justly execrate his worst act, that the 
-sdetims of his barbarity were also the victims of their 
own. Tliey had not merely rebelled against his autho- 
rity, but had cut in pieces his police officers and thrown 
their fragments to the dogs. We go as far as any 
of our readers m execrating Golab SingVs conduct 
even on such provocation : \vc but ash that it de re- 
membered. 

From this chief let us turn not only to almost any 
leading member of the Lahore durbar, but to any 
independent chief at present alive in India, or to any 
that have passed away during the last hundred years ; 
and then let us decide if Golab Singh is a worse man 
than they were. .Is he worse than his rival Shcilch 
Imam-ud-din, who with no personal animosity, but 
simply out of zeal for the powers of the day, cut up, and 
removed in. pots, the late Treasurer of Lahore and his 
brother? Is he -more vile than Eajah Lai Singh, an- 
other rival, who was one of the chief parties to the 
murder of Hirah Singh, of Kashmera Singh, and of 
many others? Compare him with thcLajah or ex-rajah 
of Kepal and the jjresent minister of that country', 
with their hands dyed deep with blood I If we go back 
to tbe Nawabs of Oude and to tbe l^izams of Hydera- 
bad, to Tippoo or lus father Hyder Ali, or to the deeds 
of our proteg^ Amir Khan, is there a man among 
them all at whose hands not only blood, but innocent 
blood, could not be required, or who, taldng him all 
in all, is morally preferable to Golab Singh? It is not 
so much wliat he formerly was, as what he has been 
during the last eighteen months, that ought, in fairness, to 
be considered. ,Has his new career been cruel and 
tyrannical, or otherwise? He certainly has not gained 
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the ear of the press, and especially of the Lahore 
scnbes Watched as he is, by a hundred Aigns eyed 
enemies, what single atrocity lias been brought home to 
him? The general tenor of the reports of tlie score of 
English travellers n ho have visited his conntry durmg 
the years 1846 and 1847, IS, that though grasping and 
mercenary, he is mild, conciliatory, and even mercifid , 
that he indulges in no sort of sensuahty, and that he 
has permitted himself to he guided by the advace of the 
British pohtical officers employed with him 

Golab Smgh then, is morally no whit infenor to other 
Native princes, and in intellect vastly the superior of 
all We may, therefore conclude that if a Sovereign 
was to be set up, it would not have been possible to have 
found a better, certainly not among the princes and 
ex rajahs of the Hills than whom a more dissolute and 
despicable race it would be difficult to lay hands on 
Besides the re enthroning them would have been re 
turning to the system which took us to Affghamstan, 
and it must he always home in mind that we gave or 
rather confirmed, to Golab Singh 2title ihat he did not 
either possess at the tme, oi over ichic/t he had not son}e 
• authority Tlie Blue Book proves that eien Sheikh 
Imam ud dm and his father had been creatures of Golab 
Singh, and had held Cashmere by his influence The 
Bajah s power and means it is true, were overrated hut 
that again nas not the fault of Lord Hardingo, i\ho 
CO ut judge fiom the information before Inm It 
was not then sufficiently understood hon much Bajah 
Bhyan Singh’s death, the exactions of the Sikhs during 
the past two years, and perhaps lus own penunousness, 
had weakened his military poncr Had terms been 
^ use to Golab Singh, and lie had proved an Abdul 
Jvadir whore nould ha\e been the end of the vitupcra 
tions levcUcd igiinst Lord Hardmge? Insurrection, 
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liowever incurred, would have excited instant attention, 
while measures which ensure tranquillity are received 
witli silence or treated vdth indifference and contempt 
One very inconsistent portion of the clamour against 
Lord Hardinge has heen, that lie has given up a ITative 
population to a ruler alien to their own faith. The 
charge is an unreasonable one. As a tolerant Kajput, 
Golah Singh must he more acceptable to his subjects 
than can be intolerant Sikhs. A large proportion of 
them are Rajputs ; there are few or no Sikhs in the 
Hills, and even of the majority who are Mahommedans, 
most are of Hindoo lineage, men whose ancestors in the 
proselytising days of Mahommedan power were forced 
to change their religion. Such races of Mahommedans 
are very different from those of pure descent * They 
retain many of the feelings, prejudices, habits, and even 
superstitions of their Hindoo forefathers, and to them a 
Hindu, a Rajput, and a mountaineer could not be ob- 
jectionable simply on the score of faith. One of the 
first acts of Golab Singh was to proclaim freedom of 
worship through his dominions; while even to this day 
in the face of Colonel Lawrence and the British officers, 
the hlahommcdan cry to prayer has been suffered rathdr 
than sanctioned at Lahore. But those who are loudest 


• At one time there wxs some- 
thing like nn accusation of trcacbciy 
put forth \n reference to the pro- 
motion of Golab Singh , but the 
fact Ls, that Lonl Hardinge’s deal- 
ings nith him may with advantage 
bo contrasted with those of all and 
any Indian officials towards hostile 
princes and their dependents from 
the days of Clive and Jafficr All i 
down to tho®e of Marquis Hastings 
and Uminir Singh Tliappa, or e^cn 
wath the more recent cases of llaji 
Khan Kalnir m Aflghanistan, ana 
MoradAli, in Semde Golab Singh, 
of hia own accord, held aloof and 


was virtually an enemy to the Sikhs 
durmgtbe war — he obtained them 
a favouiable peace, the terms of 
which, if there had been any honesty 
or patriotism among the Chiefs, 
they could have fulfilled m a week, 
and thus have deprived /tun of Cash- 
mere ILs redemiition of tlteir bond 
corrected the only mistake that was 
made in the whole transaction , for 
alter all that had pa««cd it would 
have been cruel to nave left him io 
be vizier of lahore, to avenge the 
plunder of Jumrofi — the niuraer of 
lus eons and brothers. 
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•on tills question appear to forget tint tins is not the 
first or tlie tenth time tint a chief of one creed has 
been pheed o-v er a people of another They forget the 
transfer of Khyragurh and the JJ’cpal Terai to Oude, of 
Tonlv to Ameer Khan, thej aie obluicnis or unmindful 
of the partition treaty of Mysore, or of the offer, so 
late as the year 1 842, of the AfTghan pronnee of Julal 
labad to the Sikhs Tlieae are some of the instances m 
proof that Lord Hardingc acted In this mattei, m con 
formity ivith the practice of some of his ablest prede* 
cessors We are far from presuming that the errors of 
one administration palliate those of another, but it ivall 
be acknowledged by all practical men that, provided 
honesty and good faith are preserved intact, a uider 
latitude must of necessity be admitted m pohtical 
measures than would be admissible m domestic matter^ 
Pubhc men have something more to do than simply to 
gratify their feelings Lord Hardinge needed not to 
seek for the best or the most amiable man in priiate or 
in pubhc hfe , what he wanted was the best rnler, — the 
man who could best secure tranquillity in a hitherto 
troubled tract The chief who would have the abihty 
and the courage to manage tribes which, in the memory 
.of man, had never been managed The task was not 
an easy one Lord Minto and other Grovemor Generals 
gave away many petty pnncipahties, but as in the 
instances of Hansi, Kumaul, &c , they were soon sur- 
rendered as uncontrollable * When aU these points are 
considered, it aviU, we doubt not, be conceded that, m 
this branch of the arrangement, Lord Hardinge acted 
insely and well 

If then the Punjab could not become Pngbsh, ubat 


F of lodia would hav* 

rclused the sovereigntj of the IIil] 
country, but we know no mdiTuIual 


among them, except GoHb Singh, 
who circumstanced as it then ivas, 
could have managed it — H IL L 
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sliould have hecome of it ? Some — not many — v,'ould 
have given it back to Dhulip Singh, or rather to the 
JBurchas, and thus allowed them another opportunity 
to try their arms against us. Strange as it may seem, 
we have heard respectable and intelligent men advocate 
such a course Others would have had a Punjab, as 
well ns a Gis-Sutlej protectorate, — ^perhaps tbe wildest 
of all schemes. Surety wc have by this time had 
enough of such a system, to forbid again voluntarily 
shacHing onrselves with such arrangements. A native 
principality is always more or less a source of care, the 
more so, indeed, the more that it is interfered with, un- 
less managed altogether*l>3' bur officers. But when we 
come to a hundred petty chiefships, each with its owner 
possessing full internal authoiify, we have all the vices, 
the absurdities and inconveniences of tbe IS’ativo system 
of Grovemment on a large scale, without its advantages 
— incapable of resisting foreign aggression or of^preserv- 
ing domestic peace, and at feud \ntb tbeir surrounding 
neighbours, regarding every village boxmdary. The 
paramount Power has all the odium of .being the pro- 
tector of such petty rulers, and therefore the aider and 
abettor of their misrule. It has been our fortune for • 
the last forty years to have bom/ with this system on* 
the w'estern frontier, and it would have been insanity • 
had we enlarged it. We ^should have had all the 
expenses of defending these cliiefiings from foreign 
powers, from internal commotion, from mutual ^iolence, 
and when the day of danger and trial arrived, many 
would have acted a^hc Ludwa Bajali did during the 
late campaign. / 

In a word, Loiu. Hardinge had not the means for an- 
nexation, had he desired it. It was necessary to punisli 
and weaken the invader without, if possible, destroying 
his political vitality'. To lessen his power for mischief 

/ 
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Lj d^^^dlng Ins terntorj wts the onl} alteimtne, nor, 
in doing so, %\ould it hive been pncticible to have an 
nesed the provinces adding the upper half of it to 
the British dominions A position so isolated and diffi 
cult of access could only have been held by meins of i 
chain of strong military posts Tlie rumous expense of 
sucli' a measure is the most conclusive argument agamst 
it Would those, again, uho clamour against handing 
over the Hill territory to Golab Smgh have approved of 
annexing the Lower Provinces to the British domimon<! 
thus fastening the more cruel and distasteful rule of the 
Siklis upon the hlountain tribes ? or would those who 
urge the danger of the neighbourhood of the Sihhs, 
even now that their army is dispersed, have hstened 
with complacency to a proposition which would have 
given them so advantageous a position of annoyance as 
the possession of the Mountam ranges which bound the 
plams of the Punjab ^ It was necessary to pro\ade for 
the management of the Hill portion of the SiUi tern 
tory, and now, nearly two years after tlie event we deny 
that politically or morallj, a better practical arrange 
ment could have been made 

We have perhaps said enough to prove that those ou 
the spot and best qualified to judge were not of opinion 
that wc were at the Lme in a condition to seize and 
annex the Punjab, Iiad the Governor General been 
so disposed It is verj cosy to decide what should 
have been done twenty months before The SiUis haie 
come to terms and haie settled dow n, because they hai e 
been well treated hy vs, and protected from their ovm 
array and chiefs by vs , because scared} a single jaghir m 
the countrj Ins been resumed, and because the Tight*- 
and 01 en prejudices of all classes have been re‘!pcctcd 
It is, howcier, bj no means so certain "^hat, had the 
country been occupied, nlljaglnr« summarily tesniucd as 
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Ins been done clse^^berc m India, and held until it 
migbt be tbe pleasure or convenience of Government to 
examine into tbe tenures — and bad our system, even in 
its most moderate form, but until its necessary vexations 
to a loose n*ild people, been introduced, it is bj no 
means so certain that the Sikli population ivould liave 
sat donn quietly under tlie yoVc Tlicy have lost little 
that they held under Eunjit Singb, tbc} are therefore 
patient and submissive, if not contented and bappj , 
but had they been reduced to tbe Iciel of our revenue 
paymg population, there eSnnot be a doubt that ere noiv 
there ivould have been a strike for freedom * Tbe SilJis 
perhaps care as little for their Government as do other 
natives of India , but, Lke others, they core for them- 
selves, their jaglurs, their patnmonial wells, gardens and 
fields — ^their immunities and then honour And in all 
these respects, the SiUi and Jat population had mucli 
to lose The Silb position must not be mistaken 
Tliey are a privileged race, a large proportion ha\e 
jagbirs and rent free lands , all hold their fields on more 
favourable terms than tbe Mussulmans around them 
A guerilla nar, tbc Sikh horsemen plundering the 
plain Golab Singh actmg the part of Abdul Kadei m 
tbe Hills, -would have given us at least one long year's 
warm work Its expense ma^ be calculated Then let 
any one conversant with such matters estimate the ex- 
pense of holdmg any equal extent of territory m India 
— of the North IVcst Provinces of Bombay, or Madras 
Let him calculate the cost of the mihtary and civil esta- 
blishments and then consider how much of the single 
crore of rupees that comes into the Punjab treasury 
would reach the general ^chequer of British Lidia 
We fear that for some ^ears at least tbe deficit would 
be considerable Besides the British garrison of Lahore 
* "Wntten before tbe anoexetioa of the Punjab 

X 2 
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costing 30 ItUis per annum, 25 Infintr_y regiments, 
12,000 Cav-ilry, and 18 or 20 l)ittenes, are nou kept up, 
irrespectii e of numerous Irregulars For a long period 
not a man less fcould ire maintam , with more than the 
usual proportion of Europeans, witli batta to the sepoy 
with a hundred cl eefera% that always start up after an 
arrangement has been closed * 

The'^e are substantial reasons for the Governor Gene 
ril s moderation, and many others even as cogent might 
be found , but he acted on higher and nobler grounds 
than mere expediency He'desired to punish a gro'S 
violation of treaties — ^lie did not desire to destroy an 
old and long faithful ally Ko one more than the Go 
vemor General saw the chances of a break down m the 
arrangement of hlarch 164C, but it is as idle asit 
mahcious therefore to blame him for its consequences 
The question lested cntu^ly on the honesty and patriot- 
ism of the Sikh cabinet Were they or were they not 
disposed to sacnficc their own selfish desires to the hope 
of rescuing their country from internal anarchy and 
foreign domination? Becuuse one good, one able man 
was not to be found in a whole people, was that a just 
reason for condemning the Governor General s acts ^ 
He at least did his duty, nobly, wisely, and honestly 
Carefully abstaining from such interference as vould 
w eaken the executive he authorized remonstrance of the 
most decided kmd to the durhar m hehalf of the dis 
handed soldiery as decidedly he ^supported the con 
stituted authorities agamst the assumptions of Bewan 
Mulraj of jVIooltan , he forbore on the strong provoca 


■* When it n considered that the 
of the ofScers of a regiment of 
Satire Infantry of SOO men exceetb 
that of the i»ative officers and 
soldiers, while the Sikh rates of jay 
are lower than those of our ruiLs, 


some idea may he formed of^ the 
cipenoe that would bo incurred hr 
the Biibstilutiou of British battal ons 
and batteries for the SiLh troops 
now employed m the Punjab.— 
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tion gl^ en ‘it Kangn, arid forgave the oflence of Casli- 
merc — ^pumslung, m the latter case, one indiviclual, 
where a very shght stretch of privilege would have 
authorised a disseverance of the whole tieaty 
"We need not here repeat our arguments, but maj 
satisfy ourselves with congratulating Lord Hardingc 
and the British pubhc on the great success of his loid- 
ship’s Punjab policy The candid leader will lemember 
how some of the braaest of the land, how Su Chailes 
Napier himself, e\piessed alarm at the first occupation 
of Lahore , how the erj of Caubul was in every man’s 
mouth, and disaster was loudly predicated We ha\e 
heaid that Sir Charles N ipier so fully consideied theio 
was danger m the arrangement, that he aolunteeied 
to take command of the Lahore garrison To hold the 
post of honour, as brave a man was found in Sir tTolm 
Littler , and neai tw o years, have now passed O'n ei with 
less of outrage, less of crime in the hitherto blood- 
stamed Punjab than in our most fa\ cured pi evinces 
Lady the new spapers have told of improi ements or of 
contemplated ones, of f ivours and kindnesses showered 
on chiefs, people, or soldiers, so as to give all well dis- 
posed among them reason to approve our rule 

The idle attempt, or rather thought, of a half crazed 
Brahmin, supported hj a score of as wretched and 
worthless creatures as Imnself, last Februaij, lias been, 
lor their own purposes, trumpeted into something bj 
designmg Europeans, but silence and contempt is a sui 
ficient answer for tbeir mahee Thej would desire to 
mar, they would rejoice to break, the peace — the calih 
that they hate — which they piophesicd w ould ne\ er be 
The effects of tins honest pohey of Lord Haxdmge 
have extended fir beyond the limit'- of the Pive Waters 
Tlie princes of Central Asia, have looked ivith wonder 
upon such acts of moderation — upon the tivice emanci- 
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patedPunjab — onthetnicc surrendered Caslimere Dost 
Maliommed Khan h-is been quieted, the chiefs hejond 
Ills hmits cease to looh for the coming English squa 
drons Tlie princes of India, too, have evidence that 
ive do not seize all that is fairly withm our reach 
Oude, Hyderabad, and Gwahor rtia> still hope for pro 
longed existence 

It -would be no unpleasant tbeme to dilate on the 
Cashmere campaign, on the extraordinary fact, never 
before witnessed, of half a dozen foreigners taking np 
a lately subdued mutinous army through as difficult a 
countrj as there is in the world, to put the chief, formerl) 
their commander, now in their minds a rebel, in posses 
Sion of the brightest gem of their land Homan hi'torj* 
tells no such tales — shows no such instantaneous fellow 
ship of the vanquished with the victors 

A stiU pleasanter tale wo-uld be that of the -v oice of a 
supphant people, a unanimous nation, collmg on their 
conquerors to remain for their protection — calling, as 
the Bntons of old, to their masters not to abandon 
them , to remain and protect their infant sovereign and 
to save them, one and all, from themsehes — from 
their mutual animosities The best part of the conti 
nental Press, while giving Lord Hhrdmge credit for his 
moderation, could not credit that hir Curne and Colonel 
Lawrence had not brou^t about tins ba: 2 T 2 Y event— 
this combination, m their opinion, so fortunate for both 
parties 

How it was brought about cannot he better explained 
than in Lord Hardinge’s own despatches , and though 
our essay has already exceeded the usual hmits, wo 
give nearlj in full Nos 2 and 9 of the Blue Book papers , 
the first of which clearly lajs doum the prmciples of the 
Governor General spohc} , and the second tolls hou his 
agents carried out the prehminary arrangements after 
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the deposition of Lai Singli Little comment is lequircd 
on either. They speak for themselves , and are as 
lionourahle to the head as to the hcaii of the ^vriter.^ 

In Despatch No. 2, dated “Simla, September 10, 
1840/’ the Governor-Genexal commences by informing 
the secret coramiltce* that the political agent had re- 
ported that, in conformity with his instructions, he had 
repeatedly declared to the durbar that the British gar- ^ 
rison of Lahore Avonld, in fulfilment of the agreement 
of 11th March, be xvithdrawn during the month of 
December As directed, the agent separately informed 
each member of the durbar of this determination, in 
order that there might be no misunderstanding "With 
the exception of Dewan Dina Nath, they unanimously 
declared that the Administration could not stand if the 
British troops were -withdraun Six months’ respite 
was ashed, but the agent, instructed of the Governor- 
General’s strong objections to the subsidiary sj’stem, 
distinctly refused. Wc must, however, give his lord- 
ship’s own words — 

“The avowal of the Viaer and bis coUcagucs, on the lOth of September, 
has not been elicited b/ auj sug^tiona oflerod to him K7 tho ofbciatiiig 
agent That officer baa treated rte Vincr umfonnly with respect, and hia 
declarations havo not onginatcd in attempt to excite lus fears , but 
they appear to be the rohintarr imprc'^sious of his own judgment, as shown 
in former conversations shorllr after the officiating agent’s am\al,whca 
he expressed the danger, to ntuch he daily exposed, of being assas- 
sinate 

‘'I have nodoubttheYizier and the durbar arc convinced of the sincerity 
ol the iJntisli Government's purpose to promote the establishment of a 
permanent Hindoo Government in the Punjab, and that the Bntish Go- 
\ eminent has no tUairc to interfere lu their intemal affairs 

“ The durbar has profited by our advice and mediation m settling their 
differences with the Dewan of fifooltan. They Lnow that the politick 
agent has abstammg from enforcing the article of the trtaty for the pay- 
ment of the arreara to the disbanded soldiery, m order that the British 
authonties might not appear to conrt populanty at the expense of the 
Ymer’s Govenunent , ttkt the greatest pains have taheo, and most 

successfully, to maiutam a strict disciphno amongst our troops , that tho 
inhabitants of their great aty can, for the first time diirmg many years, 
sleep in safety , that the insolence and rapine of the Ehalsa soldier have 
been repressed , and that, upon the’whoic,a most fai curable ebange has 
been efiected m tho feelings of the Silh people, and e\ en soldiery, towards 
the British authorities, since the occupation of the capital in March last 
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“ There can he no doubt of the CTcat improTcment of our relations with 
the people of the Pimnh, xn this Bnort space of tune, which is corrobonted 
by the satisfaction which has followed the assessment of lands made lu 
the Julunder and the ceded territories 

“ I notice this state of popular feeling, as far as it can be correctly ascer 
tamed, not only because its existence is a satisfactory proof that the occu 
pation has been followed desiralle result^, but because this disposition, 
on the part of the people, to confide in our justice and lenity, will be an 
essential means of carrying on a Cloremmcnt through a British minister, 
if such an exjiedient should be adopted At any rate you will be eiial led 
to form a correct judgment of the present state of our relations with the 
Punjab 

‘ In my despatch of the 3rd instant I stated my impression that no per 
manent adaantage to the Maharajah's interests, or to our own, would bo 
denred by the continued presence, under existing circumstance®, of our 
troops at Lahore That opimon remains unaltered 

*' I do not thinl t/iat the BriU'h Goiernment kouM he justified in support 
mg a value Goienment m the Fun/ab, were! / because it may conduce to the 
safety of a rnent, and a minuter obnoxious to the chiefs anSpei^e, and to 
whom the JJntidi Ooteriment oues no obligations Tftesi are tl e very mai* 
t iduah tf^o, for personal interests of their own, CTCtlcd the 6d^ stdaierj to 
miado the Bnlisn frontier, and consideratioiu of humanity to inajnai««* 
voxdd be no plea for employing Bntuh bayont s n perpetuating themisr^te 
of a natiie State, by enabling such a Ooiernment to oppress the people 
“ Oisj- interference, if u should ercr he called in, must bt founded on 
broad principle of prcserimg the peopie from anarchy ana s'" 
own frontier from, the mcomenience and insecvntj of such a stale of minjs 
as that which, i( IS assumed, wili/<iloiote/cn the British troops rf/iie* 

“To continue to hold Lahore, without reforonng the cxils so clearly csist 
ing under the Vizier's Uoreniraent, would not nSiy, if that GoTcmnient is 
to remain as it is now constituted, he on infraction of the Bgrecmcni 
entered into on the 11th of March, hut would, in nil probability, bo ’'**'*” 
successful attempt. If the \anous cla-ssci who now justly complam of too 
misrule of the Bcgent and the Vizicr find that a British force, ui 
to the terms of the treaty, continues to occupj I^ore in support of a ba'l 
Gorcmiiiout, the confidence which wo haae inspired up to the preseot 
tunc w ill bo changed into niplnist of our intentions , the Sibh t wpo 
mauling unpaid w ould refuse to servo nt the distant stations , and, 
British gamson at Laliorc, the whole of the country bejond the mice 
would not fail to Iw a Bccncof di^onlcrnnd bloodsbetl I, tlicreforc,ailhcro 
to the 0 ])iDions csprc««cd iii my last desmteh, that the Bnti'h garrison 
ought not to remain be> ond the stipulated period, if a Native Govcrnniciil 
continues to adnnnistcr the afiHini of the Punjab 
“I base, since my amsil in India, constantly felt and cxpre®.®c»l my 
aversion to svhat is termed the subsidiary system, and [although it 
j rolnblj most useful and jwhtic in the earlier period of British conquc't 
111 India 1 have no doubt of its imiiohcy nt the present tune, but wore 
especially on this the most Tulncrablo, frontier of our empire , 

“ Tlic iM.no*l of the occupation of Lahore was expressly limitevl to the on I 
r f this year, for the ] urpo«es sjiceiGod in the ngreement of the Hth 'U 
MarcK namclj, that the «!iVU army having been dishandcil 1 y the v Ilh 
nrlick of the treah , n I’nlish force should be left to protect the person of 
the Maharajah and thcinhalitantsof the city, during the re-organiratiotiof 
the ‘'ikh lurny Bj the \\ th article of the treaty it wa-s etipuhvted that 


The Italics arc tlie Esjnji«t s. 
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tUe British Go\emmcut would not exercise ftQyiuteiference m the internal 
offitrs of tlio Lahore Stale 

“At that time, the entreaties of the Bcgcnt for our assistance appeared to 
me not only i-easonable, but (is imposing upon me a moral duty, exacting, 
as I was as that icrj time, from the lAbore Gov cniment, theihsbandment 
of their mutinous army It is truo this assistance, and the whole measure 
of occupation, was no part of the original policj in framing the treat}, for 
} ou are aware that the a]>phcation for our troops was made after the treaty 
had been signed But it was evident I had no alternative, if I felt con 
fnient, as I then did, that the British garrison vronld he able to effect its 
declared objects vvitliont compiomising the safety of tho troops I, there 
fore, did not hesitate to aflord the aid solicited, although I did so with 
reluctance / 

“On cvci} occasion, tho Lalrorc Government has been n«smed that the 
British Ooverntnenk deprecates interference m their aftairs thej have 
been informed that our trooivs wen. ready to ictiro at an} moment, if tho 
ro organiration of the SiUi army, and Ibc unproved state of the comitr}, 
would admit of their being watbdravvn 
“It maybe furtber observed, that the occupation of Lahore could not be 
considered in tbo light of a subsidiarj arrangement, bccau'o the instiaic- 
tions given to the General officer and to the Political Agent were, that the 
garrison was placed theic to preserve the peace of the town, hut was not 
to be emplo} wl m any exi edition, ev en between the Raveo and tho Siitloj 
‘ Tlio force was cspressl} given as a loan of tioojts for a peculiar cnier 
gcnc},ao<I to aid tbo Lahore Government mcarr}ang out an essential article 
of the treaty, which required the disbandment of theirarmy No payment 
was demanded, cscept for certain extra allowances granted to the native 
troops, whilst serving beyond the Sutlej 
**!/ ihertforettheproj^faUof th« Re^tntund the durharuremerdif confined 
to a further loan of lirdieh troope for etx months, on the plea that a Iltntloo 
Ooxenment cannot he camp’d on nnlm tupporUd l^Bntiah haifonet*, I am 
of opinion that the appluxtixon mutt be refused 
“ 'llierc has been ample time forthorc^iganiialion of thcSith anny, and 
by proper management the durbar could have fulfilled the limited objects 
for which the Bnti«h force was left’ at Lahore The means of effecting 
these oljccts have been invariably neglected, m opposition to the friendly 
admonitiona of the British Government I have not failed to exhort tho 
ViivcT to paj the troops with rcgviLvnt} , as the only mode by which the 
Government and the arm} can be on good tems nud without which no 
cfheicnt scnicc, or correct discipline, can bo expected Two regiments 
have been recently driven into mutmy for want of pa} — such a course 
l>cing their only means of obtaining tbcir just dues, — whilst estates of 
laigc value have bten given to the brotberof tho Maharanee, at well as to 
the relations of tho t izicr It is snrpnsmg that, after the cxpcnencc of 
tho last five years, of a mutinous army controlling its own Government at 
Lahore, the durbar cannot midcrstaiid, or will not practise, so simple a 
py«tcra to ensure obedience 

“ It IS not necessary that I should recapitulate the acts of impolicy and 
injustieo which liavo marhed the conductor the dnrlnr during tho last 
five months. Having a laght to mterfere, by the terms of the treaty, 
m matters relating to tlic payment of the disbanded soldier}, I have fre- 
quciitlv urged the diirl<3r to do their duty, and this advice, given witli 
moderation, had led the Sikh Government to make the conft^-sion of its 
own weakness, and to implore the Governor General to prolong the period 
of occupation 

“It w impossible to place atiyconfideuco ui the profcssionsof tho ilaha* 
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raiico or thoMzicr, tliat the vhicc of a Bntiah agent would bo followed, if 
tbo garrison wero to be permitted to remain the British Government 
would, 111 Buch case, bo a party to tho oppression of all classes of the 
people Apin, if the troops aro withdrawn, we arc avamed that the 
country wulbc plungetl into a state of aoiuebT, and the destruction of all 
goaermnent will ensue Neither of these nsnlts would be consistent with 
tho hunianitj, or the sincerity, of our policy, and they would be equally 
opposed to our best interests 

“ The other course— w hich it may be oneu to tho Bntish Government to 
take, and which has constantly occupied tny attention since the 3rd of 
September— would be, to carry oti tho goserumeut at Lahore in the name 
of the if aharaj ah during his miuonty (a period of about eight years), or 
for a more hunted tmn., placing a British minister at tho head of the Go- 
vernment, assisted by a N'ativo Coiincil, composed of the ablest and mo't 
influeutial chiefs 

” This course, liowei er, could not be adopted, even if the offlr to sur 
render the Ilegcncv were to be made by the ila^rance, unless Her High 
ness' sobcitations were cordially and publicly assented to by the great 
majontv of the chiefs 

“If, therefore, the chiefs should not join the Regent and the durbar la 
caUing upon the British Government to act ns the guardian of thcyouog 
prinw during his miaontv, and to conduct the Admuustration, no attempt 
would bo made to carry such a mcasuro into execution I should, m that 
Bcrupuiously adhen. to the tmns of tho agreemcal Tho*e terms 
Muld not be sus^nde^l, ei en temporarily, without seme such pubbe act ns 
tMt of Msombhng all the chiefs wlio have an interest in the State, through 
the lands they hold from the ilaharajab , and lu any such proceeding, 
the proposal must onginate with the Ixihoro, and not with the British 
authorities ' 

“The mark^ difference between the system of having a British nimister 
^cung at lahore, and conducting the goiemmcnt through native agency, 
and that which now prevails of a Native Government administcnng the 
atuirsof the State, without any interference, foreign or domestic, excepting 
irom the Prfgent, would amount to thi^that, ui the one case, our troops 
are made tire instrument for Rupportmg misrule, and giving countenance 
ana strength to oppression , m the other, by Bntish uittrposition, justice 
ana moderation arc secured by an Adminislratiou conducted by native 
executive agency, m accordance with the customs and feelings, and even 
“ the people An efficient Administration, vrorbog satis- 
fairly established, the British interposition might be with 
!:v “Jght continue till tho coming of age of the 

him in i m. 1 ^^°’ hop^ his coimtiT would be niacie over to 

improved and prosperous condition 

in tlm ensunag a successful government would consist 

of juslioe between the Government and tho 
d ’r.f IK payment of the troops, and tho guarantee to the 

hS enjoyment of thcir^tates, which should only be 

“ ^ ^ misconduct clearly proved, 

and I? remam, ns at present, generals 

for imivirf 1 ? f * r ^ their troops , and innovations, unless required 

“K 1 government, would not bo introduced, 

but It m.cri of Britreh rule might not answer as a permanent oni^ 

GovernSt ^ adop ed, if the durbar and chiefs arc conduced that the 

B; therefore, the proposal of the Regent and durbar should lead to an 
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ofllr to carr) on the Lahore government bjr a Bntiah Jliiiiattr, during the 
minority of the irahmjah, and the propt^ should be confirmed by the 
infiuental chiefs, pubbcly convoked for the detibemtion of such a mea 
sure, I should be <lispo‘’ed to give to the experiment a favourable con 
*!iderition 

“If no sucb proposal leading to modifications of the treaty sliould be 
made, it is my intention to withdraw the British force from Lahore the 
latter end of December, m accordanco with the agreement I shall, m this 
<r\se, have afforded the Lahore durbar every ticilitj ui my power to avert 
the mi fortime which the Vizier and his colleagues anticipate on the re- 
tirement of the troops , and you may lie i&surcd that, in the tran-^actions 
now pcnduig the conduct of the British tJovemment shall be stnctlj re- 
gulated by principles of justice and good faith 

‘ ith regard to the apprehended failure of the Vizier to estabbsh a Sith 
Gov emmeut, I am satisfied it will not have been caused by any difficulties 
which might not have been obviated bj a firmer minister At the same time, 
it must be adrmttctl, that he has been placed m a position of great dif 
ficulty, which might have baiSed the sbm of an abler and better man It 
IS due however, to the Rajah, and must be admitted, that be has on all 
occasions cheerfully assented to every proposal for the comfort and accom 
modation of the Bntisb troops 

“ If the hope, which I hav e expressed since last March, that a iwrmsnent 
Sikh Government might be formed, should be disappointed the result will 
not prove that the measure could have been dispensed with at the time it 
w*B5 adopted. 

“Tht force was left expressly for the purpose of protectingthe inhabitants 
of a large city fryn spoliation by a disbanded anuj The occupation has 
fulfilled that object, and has given to the Sikh Government tlie time to 
rfrorgamze their army , it has given to the Lahore Government tho oppor 
timity of performing its duty to the State and if, from causes beyond the 
control of the Governor General, the attempt to establish a Sikh Govern- 
ment should fad, that result can m no rcapcct reflect uufavounbly on the 
policy of the attempt It has not impaired the British character , on tho 
contrary, it has caused it to be respected, not only by force of arras, but by 
the removal of national prejudices At the time I consented to the occu- 
pation, the question then ralscJ bv the opponents of the measure wa», not 
whether a Sikh Governmeut would succeed or fad, but whether the British 
garrison could maintain its position jn Lahorel 

“The nsk of occuppng the capital, in my judgment, was not comnien 
Eurate with the moral obligations imposed upon me, and the pohtii^ ad- 
vantages which hav c followed that act , and at this moment, it wifi not bo 
forgotten bj rcflcctmg men, that a great militaiy object lias been obtained, 
of giving to this admirable Indian army a «!alutary lesson, that under tho 
firm management of an able commander, there are no difficulties in oceu 
pying a large town, tho capital of a foreign nation, which cannot by good 
discipbno be overcome 

“I, therefore, never can regret a measure which, up to tins hour, lias 
secured the capital of a ncigldjourmg State from rum and has maintained 
unimpaired the reputation of tho British power tliroughout our Eastern 
Empire” 

The ahovo masterly document tells liovr honestly tho 
Governor-General eiidcat cured to prop up the State 
that had been struch down bj the hands of its oivn 
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children it docs more — it omplntically H^s doivntlic 
someishat no\el, though happil} grouing, doctrine that 
Bntish protection ^ivhcn accorded, is not merely a shield 
for the n-itno soioreign and liis mjrmidons, but that 
it covers the people also — tint the country of an all\ 
may be defended, but may not be harried, b} British 
bayonets 

The other despatch uith which we enrich our pages 
sta'tes that the culprit Vizier of Lahore w as tried in open 
court in the presence of sivty fi\ c of Ins Peers , not 
them, lecanse the^ iccre Ins enennes , but b} five British 
officers every inchndual of whom w as more or Ie«s his 
fnend and w ell wisher It then tells of the tcrra« on 
which Lord Hardiugc consented to carrj on the Adnii 
lustration of Lahore for eight } ear<! Ea en Lai Singh, 
though anxious foi a Itcsidcut and a Contingent on 
the old system, preferred this scheme to being left to 
the mercies of the SiUis and the fate of lus prede 
ces«ors But without further preface we offer the ex 
tiact nearly in full as pubbshed in tbe Blue Book — 


"So 9 

‘ The Governor-General to the Secret Committte 
,T , .y, * Camp Bhynval Ghat 

(l^stracl) “i?«s»H6er21, 1&4C 53) 

* lu my Ijut despatch of tlic otli iD’st'int, I luformcd you of the arrangc- 
^ made at I^ihorc for conducting the luquuy into 

mere Sheik Imamoddccu rdali\e to his jirocecdmgs m Cash 

The Collodion of papers Trhich iccompames this dcspitch will bring 
before you aU the circumstances that hare since occ irrel and will show, 
Imf contemplated by me in my communication to yo i of the 

IJtli of beptemher m the event of the lAhore Government dcsirmg the 
continuance of the llritish troops has been acted upon 

1 ha^e to rcque'it your attention to Mr Curries letter of the 5th of 
^ecember forwai-ding the minutes of evidence and abstract of the pro- 
cccdmgs taken m the investigation of the Cashmere insurrection 
nufj ot'serre that the inquiry mu conducted tJi t! e most opai and 

injluenhal famihes 

siajjive itm an her, attended to mtn^ the proeeeduujs ^ 
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Tlie Govenior-Gcnoral then cnten> into <:ome details 
of the trial of Ilajah Lil Singh ; ackTio%ric<lgO‘i the ‘^er- 
Tices of ilr. Currie and hi** colleagues, and thus pro- 
ceeds — 

“ In the subccqticnt transaclions to vlntk I uni tiotv nliotit to draw j our 
attention, and which rchr to the tenns on whicJi alotic I could consent t * 
the continucil occtiiwlion of lahorc hr a British pamson, sou will fin I 
that all the aiiliciMlions of tnj confiJriicc in lliw siilualilc oihect's ehiht} 
have hetn reined 

“In the same lellcr (of the "th of Dcccnil<cr) m which I confirniwl Mr 
Clime's procc^ings, I Instructed him to mhlrcss the Slaliamjtli, cxjircv- 
itig the <iccp iLtcrv«t I took ui llis Highness's wclfarv, and htating that, as 
the time had nnrlj nmred when the British tnwps would, iii ol>“CiTniico 
of the agreeincut of tlic lUU of itareli, withdraw from Lahore, I was 
anxious, after the ^ ixicr'a deposition, that the Ooicniincnt should l*c so 
recomtrocted as to afibnl the l»csl jirosptct of prc«crMng the llaj , that I 
was anxious the Pnlidi Goicromciit sboiil I r*.maiii on terms of jsracc and 
amity with the GoTcniniciit of Lahore, hut tlmt I was delcnmncd, after 
the crpcncnco of the list uuie months, and llic recent miscon Iiict of the 
Ymer,not to Icarcallntish force m the citx.lx^oml the stipubtcd jicnoil, 
for tlic sake of suptrartiiig a yatiic Gnrenunent winch can give no o&uir- 
anco of its power to gotem justly, as regards iLs j'cople, and no guarantee 
for the pcrfonnancc of iLs oidigaiiomslo ita nciehtoun. 

“1 stated, that it w-as tlic duly of llis Highness's GoiTmnicnt and the 
Clucfs, to decide ufion the course which thc> might deem to bo most 
cxpclient , but that m tlie«c airangcrociiLs 1 could cxem*e no mtcrfinnre, 
funherthan in giiing to II is llighncsa'A Goiemment the aid of my adiico 
and good offices in proinotuig the mteresls of the Stale 
“Ihcse sciiluncntH were courejed to IIis Highness in Mr Cumo's letter 
of the nth of December, an<l the answer is contamed in a recsi itulation of 
each paragraph by the durbar, concluding with the request that I would 
leave two regiments of mrautiy, one regiment of camlry, and a fitld 1«l- 
tcry, at Lahore, with LicutcnanbCoIoutl Liwrcncc as the Ilcsidcnt, fur 
some months longer 

“Mr Cume, in hu, rcnlj to this letter of the Mahanyali'n, infonncd His 
Highness tliat the application for the contmuance or a Untish f ircc at 
laFiorc involved a departure from the conditioiLs of the articles of agree- 
ment concluded on the lltli of Starch, and stated that it wou! I, therefore, 
be advisable that the racinbcn of the durbar and tli** princnnl sirdars 
should assemble, in onlcr tlial Mr Cume might declare, in tbcir presence, 
the only terms on which the Govcmor-Ctneml would consent to a modifi- 
cation of the arrangements, and to the continuance of a llntish force at 
Lahore, alter the expiration of the stipulated pcncul 
“The paper contiuniDg these conditions was carefully translatcil into 
reman and nindoostancc, and debvered \>y Mr Cumo to tbo chief-', when 
they met on the 1 Ith of December For the purpose of a\ oiding all mis- 
understanding, tlic different articles were explamcil the sirdars retired for 

consultation, and, after some discussion relating to the amount of the cortt 
tnbtitioa for the expense of the BntisU gamson, the terms were agret-'l lo 
“In order to afford Ml time for further deUberilion, it was 
the sirdars and chicfii should reassemble on the following ilay,w}i»-ji ty-tan 
indindoaU should be selected by tlicmsehos to draw up arti Jes cf z 
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tnent, in conjunction with Mr Cumc omi Lieutenant Colonel Lawmice 
The chiefs aecordinglyreasseroUcdatllr Cume’s durhar tent, at 3 o’clock 
of the IGth instant Each article was discnsscd separately the contnbu 
tion was fixed at twenty ti\o liLhs , and erery sutiar present signed and 
sealed the jiapcr All the chiefs number fifty two, on the conclusion of 
the nicctm^ expressed their satisfaction that the Maharajah would be under 
the protection of the British Qovemment during his mmonty, iihich will 
continue until the 4th of September, 1854 

“At these meetings the ^lefa unammouslj concurred that a State ne- 
cessity existed for excluding the Mahannee from exercising any authontr 
in the administration of aflaim, and the durlnr and the chiefs liare come 
to the decision that Her Highness shall rcceire an anmuty of one lakh find 
a half 

“\ou will observe, that a British officer appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council, with an efficient cstsblismnent of subonhiiates, will 
remain at Lahore, to direct and control ei cry deportment of the State 

“The feelings of the people, and the jast rights of all classes, will be 
respected 

“^1 Council of Regency, eompoted of leadiug eheft, will act under the 
control and guidaiux of the British Restdeni 

"The Couned viU consist of eight sizars, and the mmhers udl MtU 
changed vithout the consent of the BrtUsh Residoxt, acting under the orders 
of the GovcmoT-^itcncral 

^The jMsver of the Resident extends orer every department, and to any 

“A inildary force may te fdaced tn such forts and petti, and of ruck 
Urength, within the Lahore temtorics, as the (7orernof-(7eflCfa/ may de- 
termine 

“ These ternu giro the British Resident unlimited aulhoril'if to tdl maJten 
and external relations, during the Afahamjah't 
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uneasiness.* Ko ixilicy can at once get nJ of an c^ il which h« l»ccn tho 
growth of jears But the o^rvtioti of a Rvslem of order inlcoducctl Into 
the Rinjah, will buMuc the hshits of this das«, aa has been the ca^c ui 
our own proMUCCS pince the Pimhmc war,and,b3 gradually mitigating the 
turbulent spirit of the &ikh population, encourage the people to ciiltmito 
the arts of induslrj and jioaci 

“A strict adherence to the letter of the treaty, by the withdrawal of the 
Bntish ramson at Ihia inomcnt from the I\injtb, after the avowals made 
bvthe dutlnr, that the OotcrtinxciitcouUl not stand, woul 1 prol ahly ha\c 
led to measures of aggrandiicroent, and the extension of our temtory, 
after scenes of confuiion and anarchy Tins danger was felt by the nu>«t 
ablo of the sirdars and it rcconcifcil them to the Rsenfiees which the 
terms inevitnbly required for the interest of the liuhore St ilc B\ the 
course which has been ailoptcil, the motlification of the terms of the 
agreement of last March, has l>ecn made with the free consent of the 
airdats, publiclj assembled, who were inade fully aware of tlie extent of 
the iwwcr which, bj the new articles, was to be transftrrcd to the British 
Government 

“The confidence which the Sikh chiefs have hiioscd m Bnti«hgoo<l faith 
must tend, by the unanimity of their decision, which partakes, a-s far os it 
IS iiossiUe in an eastern country, of a national sanction, to iromotetho 
succcvi of this measure 

“I have deemed jt expedient that Uio ratification of the new terms of 
BaTcement entered into tor protecting the Maluirajah during his rnmontj 
should be made as public a.s iiossiblc It has, tbercrorc, been dctcrmineo, 
10 commuiiicalioti with the 8irdan,tltat IIis Ilighticss shall come to iny 
camp on this side of the Bcas on the SCth insist , and 1 pK>po«o after 
Tra«l% when the agreement will be /brmaUy mtifie<l, to piy 7fw Jlighness 
a friendly rcluni risit at Ixihore” 
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Compliments to ilr. Curiie and Colonel LawTcnco 
heie follow, and tlic despatch thus concludes . — 

“In every part of India the most x>crfect Iraiiqinllity prevails 

“ Ko efforts on my part will be omitted to I'rescrve tins desirable state 
of things My views and measures havelieen timformly directed to main- 
tain a system of peace, consohdating the British power in Imho, and 
not by objects of aggrandircmcnt, and 1 tnust that the arrangements nois 
about to he ratified will tend to this elTtct, and that the course which I 
have adopted will he found hv you to he consistent with true pohey, ana 
conducive to the interests of British India ” 

The treaty*^ of March, 1846, was no sooner signed 
than arrangements were made for the management of 
the valuable acquisitions obtained. Mr. John Lawrence, 
one of the most experienced officers in the civil sornce, 
nas sent for from.Delbi, in wbicb neighbourhood be 
bad served for many years .with great credit. To bis 
care, as Commissioner, was entrusted the JtiUundcr, 
with half a dozen assistants, while Major Maclceson, 
with a similar staff*, superintended the Cis-Sutlej States 
both acting under the agent of the Governor-General. 
The arrangement answered so well, that %vitbin the 
year almost all the complicated questions caused by the 
war were decided, and the Sikli chiefs put on a new and 
improved footing; Major Broadfoot had truly obscrv’cd 
that these chiefs had long ceased to he the protected, 
and might latterly rather bo called the re^trnincd. Tlicy 
had ceased to fear tlic Punjab ruler: they now only 
fo.xrcd our preventions from plunder. The police po^Ycrs 
of,many of these wore withdrawn : flic customs of all 
commuted or abolished. The .dfsoVdcrly and nntru‘'t* 
worthy contingents on both sides tlic river were com- 
muted for a money payment sufficient to pay several 
good regiments ; the jaghirs of all examined, and pos- 
session alloucd until so done; and, above all, a very 
ligh^t summary assessment was completed, within three 
months, in the .Tullunder, and, during the year, ehe- 
^\here. Tlie Govemor-Gcnerarh only instructions to the 
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Gommissioners being to be moderate demands., 

and not to distress the people, Th^s lia^ order been 
brought out of anarchy, and a most firuitful and lovely 
district, already yielding fifty lakhs, been added to 
British India. , . * , 

Simnltaneously mth these arrangements, retiench- 
ments in a small way were commenced, but it was not 
until the treaty of December, 1840, was signed, that 
the Governor-General felt justified in reducing the mili- 
tary force. 1 ^ 0 w, however, tliat affairs were put on. a 
more pror^ising Jootiug, the strength o? every infantry 
corps in the service was reduced, as^ also 'of all the irre- 
gulars j the police battalions were one by one disbanded j 
and, without any.appareut-eflbrt, more than 30,000 men 
were reduced from the Bengal army alone. There is no 
denying that while* this* bold iheasuie saved much to 
the State, it curtailed establishments ^vitb less injury to 
public credit than ever was before accomplished. 

. There is one feature of this question which the future 
his'torian will dwell on with special satisfaction. Scarcely 
was the Punjab rvar over, when the party in the British 
Senate with which the Governor-General had always 
acted were ejected from ^power. They had honoured 
and rewarded him, and he 'might now have retired, or, 
ivhen remaining at the reqhest of his political adver- 
saries — ^ivho seem to have treated him nith as much 
consideration as if. one of themselves — he might not 
unreasonably be expeefed to fonvard no financial arrange- 
ments that would jiffect Iris popularity during the brief 
remainder of his stay in India. An ordinary man 
would certainly thus have acted ; but far otherwise was 
Lord Hardinge’s practice. In. the face of the clamour 
of a portion of the Press he as honestly and unllihch- 
ingly used the slrears as Lord William Bentinck corrld 
have done — as efi'ectivcly as if he himself were to hai-e 

1 
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been the gainer.- He haU submitted his resignation to 
the home authorities.* He had expressed his desire to ’ 
bo relieved in the ■winter of 1847 j so that, without 
any apparent dereliction of duty, he might have left 
every 'invidious measure to be cairied out — every re* 
duction to be enforced by his successor. 

We shall ’enter somewhat folly— we trust not tedi- 
ously — into these reductions, premising that, since the 
year 1837, the Ihdian army liad been increased by no 
less, in round numbers, than 120,000 men. ilore than 
half of these levies were discharged, and yeball vulner- 
able points Wei'S left as well guarded as they ever Vrere; 
and the !North-\test*frontier was placed on a footing of 
strength sufficient to satisfy the- ^ost clamorous 
alarmist. 

With the exception 'of the ^caYahy, every branch of 
the Indian army had been increased since 1837; the 
officers by no less than 834 ; in the proportion of 650 
to the infantry, 140 -to the artillery,, and 32 to tho^ 
engineers. Above 50,000‘*mcn*wcre reduefcd after the 
war, leaving the army still stronger by more'thftn that 
number than it was in 1837." l^one of the officers, 
Native or European, were-totfehed. Certain local corps 
were disbanded ; ' while other “ irregulars,” more ur- 
gently required, .were subSequenty raised. Among these 
are the Seinde and Sikh levies. ,,The chief reduction w.'is 
caused, hy bringing down the. strength of^corps from 
llOO-to 800 men.® This was effected by gmng a bonus-, 
of from three to twelve months’ qiay to every man v'ill* 
ihg to take his discharge; and by. permitting men to 
invalid in 1847 who, in the usual' Qo.\irse,, would not 
have' been passed till 1848. No soldier, however, of 
the -regulars was discharged jjgainst his will ; and nouo 
of the irregular horse who had served- seven years ; 

* They tvero peunitted gradually to fall to 750. 
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while c\er) imhndinl of the liUcr, howc\cr short hu 
cernce, dischnt^l on the retluction, received a pntiutj 
ot twelve months’ jm, bemp uo levs tlnu £2t for a 
pri\ ito horvenmn — i noble jmm, a fortnnc.to nnn) 

Kight rvgimcnts*of c\\ ilr^ were ruscnl dunug the 
wnr, niid nil of thtm forverv qrKKl nrsans were* irre 
giiHrs Tirst bocmi«e ncorjis can be formed m n month 
or two, and co>.tv onl} £10,000 jnr imnmn, while, one 
of r^guliTS co-Ih IdO.OOO, secondh btennse thvv arc 
more easily moved ami provided for requiring (inehid- 
ingohicers) onl} thirtj s^yen doohe bearers nnd twcut)« 
two camels, while i corps of regulir tnvalr} requires 
sixty and 200ro“‘p(clt\el3, lasll) md above all, liecause, 
during the SiUi campaign nllcr cvCrj fcrcrtion, we 
ne\cr hid 1100 sahres m the field opposed to not kss 
thnn'lO 000 'WovrtrC dificient wxnmtbim, not inaternl 
^^Hion Ihiiijab afiairs were btltlcd, the strcntjth ot corps 
of irregular hprvoiviis reduced to 100, and it was sub 
hcqucntl) dovigned to bring flicin down to 120, tlio 
strength of the regular cavalry , hut ns in the infantry, 
the full numher of toiqis as nI«o their constitution wn.s 
keptup so IS to onnblo oflicorson tlic shortest notice to 
fill up then rinks 'Ihe gratuity of a twelvemonths 
pa} to the discharged men was n humano measure, he 
cause man} had incurred debt to enable tliem to enter 
the senaco and it tl;en became clearl} n -man & ow n 
fault if hc*wns unable to make n fresh start in life with 
a tnfle lu his pocket it was a politic act, hcoauSo it 
induced volunteers when required, to crowd to our 
ranks 

Thus the rtduction m the Kativo arm} was oflbbtcd, 
with the least possible detriment to cfiicicnc} The 
cavalty, the arm in whiph wo were most dclicieiit, was 
incroastd h} eight regiments , and the number of fiahres, 
even after reductions, b} sonio hundreds Tor the police 

T 2 
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bitt ilioiis the moiG oflicient Scmdo and SiUi leMes^\e^c 
‘Nub'stifcuted The -police corps did not gi\ e satisfaction 
No man i\lio lias much worked with natues could base 
expected otberw isc The tlieor) of a nulitary pobce is 
excellent, but as a general rule natises of India mil 
not take to a double trade Tbc^ mil not both fight 
and write, they mil not do menial work and head 
work Thcio are of course exceptions to this as to 
e\erj other lule, Tjut with some personal experience in 
■^hose matteis, we are decidedly of opinion, that the 
uati\c of India who has been m the habit of^doing one 
work well, wall fad in a double dutj There are a dozen 
reasons for what wc awci Listlcssness, cowardice, vanity, 
and the prejudices of the caste to which they belong, 
all interfere with such conibmahon of duties . He who 
reckons on onontala by European rules will assuredly 
reap repentance The Sikh and Scindc levies are more 
decidedlj mihtaiy bodies than the pohcc battahons, and 
bnng into oui ranks men who ha\c fought agamst us , 
and might, if not employed, do sp agam This, indeed, 
IS another leason foi encouraging irregular caialry, as 
it 13 chiefly formed of tlie mosb military portion of the 
MahommCdan population 

^ Though several Euiopcan regiments were sent home 
after the war, it is quite a ynistake to suppose that the 
Europelm force in Hidia was then decreased below the 
usual average On the contrary, it \ er^ for exceeded 
wh it was considered sufficient.to defend India during 
any period of the China, Givalior, Semde, and AlTghan- 
istan campaigns, — the fict bemg that though between 
the years 1837 and 1842, the force m Bengal was in 
creasecl by no le<5S than one dragoon and se\ en infantrj 
regiments, on equal number were generally absent be 
yond the limits of India Eunng the jeara 1843-41, 
and ’45, this branch of the armj counted three regi* 
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nients of dragoons and fourteen of infantrj*, 'being one 
of the former, and five of the latter, in excels of the 
establishment of 1837 Ttt the year 183S, nliilc the 
whole European force in the Bengal presidency was 
only tno regiments of cavaliy and nine of infantry,, one 
of the first and two of t\ie last vfere in Afighhnistan ; 
and in 1840, ■when the infantr)'" establishment "was in- 
creased to tweUe regiments, not less than six were 
absent, viz three^in China, and tliree in Afghanistan 
In the year 1846 the infantry regiments were again in- 
creased to sixteen hy orders from home, but bc/ore the 
reinforcements could arrive peace was declared.^ 

It was, -we understand, intended after thenar to keep 
three regiments of diagoons and 'cleved of infantr}' on 
the Bengal esbiblishroent, being one of coinlrj*, and /ico 
of infantry in exce>s of the establishment of 1837, before 
Gwalior or tlie Punjab was subdued ! 

At !Madras,^in tlie year 1841, there wore eight Euro- 
pean ‘’regiments, hut of. these tlirec wore absent; riz 
onem China, one at Aden, and one at hloulmcin, leav- 
ing five * The, establishment w as reduced to eight I 
At Bombay, the European force was 

In 1887 regiments (d wing beiiiirht Aden) 

„ 1838 ...il 
„ 1839 ... S*' - 
„ .4' 

,,1841. '4' 
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being at Aden, and two regiments in Scinde, tbe same 
number as in 1837 remained for the duties'^of the pre- 
sidency. « ' . • 

Thus.we have shown that tbe European force actually 
within the limits of India was left considerably stronger 
than at any former period — though for the first time 
since our sovereignty commenced there was no organ- 
ized army (ITepal excepted, which has no cavdry) in 
India hut our onni To make the inatter still plainer 
to unprofessional readers, we may remark that, during 
profound peace, the European force in India, though 
5000 men less than the war establishment of 1846, 
was 10,000 in excess of that of the year 1835, and 9000 
stronger than that of 1837, uhen the hostile army of 
Gwalior was on oxir ilank, the “Sikhs in our front, and 
the expedition to Afighanistan was abeady on the tapis! 

•The increase to the armysince 1837, in Bengal alone, 
exceeded 30,000 men ; the reductions, including Queen's 
regiments sent home, exceeded 30,000 men, at a having 
of £700,000. In Bombay, including a Etiropcan regi- 
ment* 7000 men, at a saving of £300,000,’ and in Madras 
10,000, at a saving of £100,000. 

Thus the total reductions' made by Lord Hardinge 
wCrc £1,100,000, while- •with the Lahore subsidy of 
£220,000, and the Jullunder and Cis-Sutlej proceeds 
(after deducting expenses) of^£5()A000 more, wo bare 
a tota| improvement of the revenue jluring the year 
1847 ‘Of £1,880,000 sterling; — so*tb*at, with reductions 
at Bombay and Madras, the relief to the finances of 
India could not have’ fallen short of two millions of 
money.; giving, for the first time since 1838, a prospect 
of escape from bankruptcy. 

Tbe advocates of annexation, those who tlimk the 
Indus or the Solemane range should be our border, 
may with advantage reflect on the above facts. An- 
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nexation’tliat tends to insolvency can never be bene- 
ficial. Hitherto our debt lias jnereased with our 
frontier; and we arc satisfied that the Punjab ^\o^ld be 
no exception to the rule. Its revenues arc vq( four 
millions, o'? influential journals in England* consider; 
tbe}* are scarcely* one-tliird of that sum; and of it 
nearly half is expended in jagbirs and the Prltish siib- 
jjidy. Could we with our present establishments safely 
bold_ tlic four "Western Hoabs, or the other half? IVc 
tliink not; and had we 'tried to do it, where would have 
been the deductions above displayed? "W'^ould ttiose* 
who feared to occupy Iiahorcrwith 10,000 fh’ 

eamcfif j}rajfcr at the Stkli nation, have* had np misgiv- 
ings, whin again in front of the fonnidablc ICliybur — 
when again confronted mtli the Slurris, the Bogtis, and 
the Vi/eris, while the irritated Sikh population was in 
tboir roar? Each river of the Punjab would have been 
as dangerous, or at least "as drc.adcd, os a IGiiird Cabul 
or a IChybur, and wo must literally have kept up an 
army in each Doab, or India and Europe would have 
rung with forelmdings of disaster — instead of a reduction 
of the array, then, there must have been an incrcas?, and 
especially in the most expensive branches; the Euro- * 
peans; — the artillery and tlic cavalry. Above all. 
instead of. sending home Queen's regiments, we must 
have indented for si^ or eight more, and .for years at 
lea-st the countiy would liavc been a loss to ns^ * The 
balance-sheet is flic l>ej»t answer against annexatibn ! 

lu proof that the reductions we have noticed did not 
unduly affect our military strength, wo proceed briefly 
to contrast our posture, in the most vulnerable quarters, 
before and after the war. ' ’ " 

A European regiment vras withdrami from iloui- 
mein — wisely, we think. The force there was not strong 
enough to make, though it 'might tempt, war. Our 
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steamers enabled us to reinforce the Tenassenin coast, 
and to destroy Eangoon, at a few hours’ notice 

Tlie small fortified posts of Petoragurh ^and Lohu 
Ghat on the western Nepal frontier, inviting attack, 
•\\ ere dismantled, and their garrisons v, ithdrawn The 
regiment of natnc infantry was recalled from Almorah, 
•where it should nea cr have been stationed, and the fort 
at that station was strengthened, and made tenable 
against all comers until it could he relieved 

An irregular caa ally corps was stationed at Goruhpur, 
in communication with that at Segowlie , the best pos 
sihle arm to employ in watching the Gurkhas B} 
Loid EUenborough’s arrangements, Givahor had become 
m armed fiiend, occupied by a British force more tbau 
double that which w on ‘ Meani ” ' * 

There remains only the North-TVestern frontier We 
ha\ e already shoivn, but may repeat, that in July> 1844, 
when the Sikh army was in force at Lahore, the British 
troops at and above Meerut, amounted to 24,000 men 
and 6G guns, but were increased by Lord Hardinge by 
1st of December, lb45, to 45,000 'men and OS^guns 
Aftw the war, though there •were not 3000 Sikh soldiers 
‘ in .file whole country around Lahore and TJmntsur, and 
those under our orders. Lord Hardmge had 54,000 wen 
and jl20 field guns as well 'as a battering train of equal 
strength al and abate Meerut ' * 

A^ comparison of these numbers . should satisfy the 
most apprehensive mind, that, in making lus web-con 
sidered reductions, Lord Haringe nefer hazarded the 
safety of the empire Not only durmg the whole of 
the jear 1840 were moicahlo brigades, complete in 
carriage and equipment, kept up at Lahore, rerozepore 

• We are imleUed for nnich of lettcrssignedZetaand Omega, Tfbicli 

tho iaformatiOD contained in this appeared in the joniiay Tma — 
portionofourarticletosomemstruc- if M L 
tive, and apparently authontative. 
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anti Jullvmdcr, Lut in tlic midst of profound peace tlicy 
were retained Each consists of one European rc^ment 
and three of Native inrantr}% one of c<avairy,"and ttvelvc 
guns. The former had also two companies of sappers 
and a second regiment of cavalry. These brigades 
nere under two distinguished brigadiers, Camphdl and 
■\Vheeler, both aides-de-camp to the Queen, and the whole 
'commanded, hy Sir John Littlor. These three brigades 
could be reinforced in ten days by four regiments of 
British infantry ; while t^erc were three of cavalrj’, ndth 
seventy guns and 20,000 Native inf.mtry, in reserve. 

Lord Hardinge’s Ordnance arrangements might alone 
to satisfy men’s minds that, in all tliat concerned mili- 
taiy matters, ho was thoroughly at homo. Not a man 
or a gun from the war establishment was reduced ; 00 
nine-pounder guns before drami by bullocks were soon 
horsed, and there were siege and field artillery on and 
near the frontier sufilcient to meet any contingency, and 
it cannot be bis Lordship’s fault if our Ho^^c artillery 
aiomunitiou ever again runs short in action, or if our 
siege trains are ill-supplied 

We have entered at such length into the origin, con- 
duct, and results oF the war with the Sikhs, the great * 
episode of Lord Hardinge’s Administrationr .that we 
have space only to glance at some of the civil hieasurcs 

* The old system did Jol^allow ritisteontliecxccllcnccsofthcincn 
snflicient ammunition to' the field aud of the captiwis, onS we belicvo 
artiUerj' Lonl HanlJnOT rectified it to Ila^c been Ins opinion that tho 
the error. We would, however, chief wanf of tlus artillery, as of tUo 
correct an impression that prevails Bengal army, in all its branches, was 
in some quarters, thvt, because the a^cmorlist Wo may hero mention. 
Governor General expresoed himself what is little knoiin— wo aio not 
w'lrmly regarding tho dcficiemy of sure tint it is bo to Lonl Eirdingt— 
ammunition at the beginning of tho that the chief reason for the ammu- 
cnmpaign, he, therefore, thought lU of hition having run out at Ferozcalnh 
tho Bengal Artillery Tar otLenvi‘«c was the extraordinary number of 
He thought them, as all tvho have wagons that blew up Of eighteen 
seen their practice must do, as good that went into action under Lt Col 
artiUeryasanymtbeworid. Indeed, Geddes, no fewer than seven ex- 
his Lordship was often heard to ev- ploded — H M L. 
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to ^\hlch the rc<!tontion of pcicc einhlcd him to turn 
]us attention 

llio question of the great Ganges canal liad met 
anth cool athocac) and warm opposition JEr Ihoma 
^on'8 Mens ncro opposed , "Major Canllc}, the able pro- 
jector, nas in llnglind, and the ^rar called away his 
excellent successor, Captain Jlakcr, and his assistant** 
Doubts ncrc raised as to the advisabilitj of opening a 
nen canal, a^hen those on a much smaller scale, non 
running past Delhi and Kumanl, liad rendered these 
tornis and cantonments «nhealt|ij A Fanaforj com 
mittce ^^as appointed and ordered to proceed to the 
canals, tlicrc to macstigato the amount of sickncsg 
usually ciuscd bj them, and to draw up a full report 
cmbodjing tlicir o\\ n suggestions Tlie committee pre 
pared a \ery curious table, demonstrating most clearlj 
tint tho sire of tlio spleens ol children, m the tract 
inagatod bj the. Delhi canals increased in proportion to 
their Mcmity to tho^ inundation Ihe fact aras not 
.ibccrtaincd from examination of bed ndden patients, 
but from scores of bojs and -girls who were running 
iabout the villages It a\as^ lione%er, al«o ascertained 
that fliesc sjTnptoms of disc isc avero little thought of 
bj the people themsches, and that sufTcrerb from inter 
mitt^nt fever prcferrcil to be subject to such trials 
rather than to lose the fertilizing*\\atcn> of tho canals 
It \\ IS also sliomi that the course of the Jumna canals 
being through a Ion Ime of countiy^difTicuU of drun 
age caused sivamps and stignant pools, at the most 
unhealthy season of they ear, as around KuraauL Much 
if not all of this might be remedied, and it was believed 
that ^Delhi and Kurnaul might be restored to compara 
tive salubritj 

R- judicious system of drainage, it was expected 
that malaria might be prevented and with this view it 
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was designed tliat the Ganges canal should foUow the 
highest ndge of the Doah, at a prescnhed safe distance 
from towns and cantonments Thus, iingation would 
be prevented m tlie vicinity of masses of people, and it 
might be hoped that caic and attention would mitigate 
the existing canal evds to the niral population Indeed 
wo do not see ■^hy imgation might not be prohibited 
within prescribed distances of village sites , but, as 
already remarked, the cultivators prefer good crops with 
miasma and visceral disease, to dearth, hunger, and 
star^ ation. hlalana doubtless does shorten life, but it 
IS unquestionable that for hundreds vhom it has de- 
stroyed m India famine has earned off its fens of tliou- 
sands Who can estimate the misery and moitality of 
the famme^.of 1837^ the loss and eiqiense of which 
alone, jn^a single jear, cost the Go\aninent a million 
of moiie}' — much n hat fhc Ganges canal is estimated 
at! Only four years previously, in 18S3, that of Gun- 
toor cost sixty hklis und t)ic lives of a quarter of a 
million of people 1 

Another danger was jirognosticnted It was feared 
that to divert from the Ganges seien eighths of the 
main stream vould Cndangei its navigation . As the 
proposed canal is to he.navigahle for boats, and as the 
nver is now scaicely .so, throughout the jehi,"* this 
objection s(5ems to us’-unimportant , * 

After a ngid calculation of the** advantages to 'bd' 
gained and the n^s ttf he encountered, the Governor- 
General, ill hlarclt, 1840, visited the head of the canal 
and its most important feature the Solani aqueduct, and 
then Authonzed the aigorous prosecution of the work. 
AVe understand that the annual expenditure of a quartei 

* WchaNcoursclvcs^mimEngljsIi IMmikalnd and AllaLabad. — H, 

wherry, been a do’cn tames ogrouod, iL L 
uj the month of ilarch, between • 
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of A million «;tcrlin" Inji «mcc been p inctioncil from home 
Si\ ^eiiN Anil probnbl^ open i caml of not lc«s than 
GOO.milc*' it\ length to <pre'\<l Up ftrtihymg waters over 
1,200,000 acres, to ^(Ninre from famine 5c\enl millions 
of people, nul to remain a lasting monuincnt of Unti'li 
nrchitochirc and of Untiplx hcncaolence in India* 

That !Mr Stephenson and his stajf made their waj 
to Calcutta, prepared to commence the grand Northern 
Itaihia), IS mainl} attnbnlihle to Lord nardmges 
sound ndiico and pnctical good sense It mupt 
c\er redound to Ins credit that when Ins colleagues, 
men supposed to be more cognirant of India’s ivant*, 
doled out-pucli a small modicum of Government assist 
anco as would line smothered the project for ever, 
the Gbicrnor General, tahing an enlarged and states 
mandike vicva ol the question, declared ‘‘I»am of 
opinion that tlic assistance to be given ought not to bo 
limited inercl} to the land,’ and hirther on, " the value 
of tlie land is not coraraensumte with the adiantages 
which the State would demo from rapid and daily 
communications between Calcutta and Delbi,’* 
again, "the calculation of the contrabutiou to be gnen 
should be based on the political, mildary, and commer 
cial advantages which would be derived from tlie com 
pletion and full operation of such a hue ” His Lord 
ship’s task was a pecuharly hard one Hb had, at a 
time of grea? fmaucial pressure, in the face of the com 
hmod opinion of Lis cual counsellor^, to adiocate *a 
large outlaj He Iiad his reivird in seeing the founds 
tion of that noble work, laid, winch it was Lord Hal 
liousie’s pnnlege to see fairlj in operation In his 
Lordships ^character and preaious career, there was an 
earnest that lie ivould not be foimd wanting in avorks of 
improaement indeed in Ins speech at the dinner given 

* It will be borne in mind tbat this was written in iS-l” 
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to Ivim b} tlie Couit of Directois, on tlie 4tk of No 
■\ ember, his Lordship decHied tint he would do all that 
prudence permitted in opening out communications be 
tween different parts of the land The guaiantee of 
five per cent foi tweutj-five jears made the mvcbt- 
nient an excellent one as a private Speculation, while 
to Government the advantages of railroads aie incal- 
cul ible "With the means of rapidly transjiorting ‘our 
munitions, our batteries, and our battahons from one 
end of the empire to the other, vve may confidentl} 
defj all danger, and the strength of British India wall 
he more than doubled Pamme can no more st'dk m 
one quarter, while plenty smilea in others The trains 
that convej piovisions foi oui Bnglish soldiers to the 
fort of the Hiraalajas will return with tlie products 
of those mountams, whose dyes, herbs, and minerals 
will now find a market 

Lord LCardmgc has added another to the number of 
sanatana, and has, wo hope* prepared the way for all 
Europeans, henceforward invalided Ibr India, to be sent 
to the mountains IVe are satisfied that it is only 
misapprehension of the advantages to be gimecUthat 
prevents the veterans of Cliunar now, to a rian, vo- 
lunteering foi the Hills And who can denj, when 
masses 6f men can be transported fioin the sea to the 
frontier and back agnii witluu the ‘week^ that every 
European legimcntnn the service should have its chief 
hospital in the Hills* 'where at least half the period of 
servace of over} Engh&h soldier should be spent 

IVhile anxious to further the introduction of rail- 
loads, Loid Hardinge very far from neglected those 
commumcations to which we must still, for So man} 

* A few mouths ago ice TvassanC' uiglit, in the barracks in the plains 
tionoJ for Eurofwan hospitals, and Tils is indeed tloin^ as we would bo 
we licar that it is now determined doneb/ thomcasurowillBaieniany 
to allow puiikah-j, both day and li\C3. — H M L 
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years, lio intlolifed. On Iii*t arrival, worb 

on the Great -Tninh road laiijnii'hiii" nml the re^ils 
i-carcv'ly pa-'^ahle ft»r want of hriiljjc*, Xc, lie 
ever}’ cncoura;;oincnt 'to the 32\ecntivo otneer-', and 
placed tlio rncani of coinpleliiii; the \\liole line of road 
in UiroiJ hea*-ons m tluir li.ind^ *nie war impeded this 
ns well as many other inc.iMtrts, hnt more than fifty 
bridges were huilt on lhi> rt>nd dtirin" tti.n years and a 
Iialf, no le-.s than fifteen of them heini; in one march of 
fourteen miles Many drain bridges Mere then al«o 
prepared, and inncli intlallin^ work complcttd. In 
short, oxeejit the bridges over fctcn river*, itssas ci* 
pected thaf ore June, 15 the whole line of ix>adfroni 
Cftlcuttu* to Meerut would he quite ready. As it K 
tr.ivtdlcrs in c-afriagcs now (1817) go up und down for 
ciglU mouths of the year, tnsilv reaching Delhi and 
Meerut from Calcutta in a fortnight. 

During Lord llartlinge’s Admini'tration there was 
•very much discu!9^ion, esjiecially in the .south of India, 
regarding interference with the ndiginn of the natives 
At an early date the Governor-General made Ins stand. 
’By Ins .own example encouniging the ohservance of the 
Christian religion, he not only. discountenanced inter- 
ference with the rites of tlio'fCntiv cs, hut prohibited 
Government ofiicials’from invohing themselves directly 
in schemes of conveivion^ By all legitimate means, 
w-ithout interfering xritli the labour of tbe missionary, 
he encoaira^d general etlucation and the enlightenment 
of the Is ative mind ; the rest he appears to liave left to 
God and to His appointed time. 

Tlie notification of October, IS 10, prohibiting Sun- 
day labour, is evidence of Lortl Hardinge’s sincerity, 
and avill "be long Icmemhered to liis honour. Yievred 
merely as a secular measure the good will be great. It 
will he a check to many wlio, ha%*ing little to do during 
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tte weekrTrom rocrG listlcssncss and carelessness, were 
wont to desecrate the sabbath, or permit it to be dese- 
crated by their subordinates. Tlic Moslem and the 
Hindoo, who worship after their own fashion, have now 
some proof that the Christian respects the faith he pro- 
fesses. - 

On several occasions we* have discussed'the subjects 
of infanticide and human sacrifice, and have now great 
pleasure in recording Iiord Hardinge’s efforts to put 
down these crimes as well os suttee and mah-stcaling. 

Daring the year 184(r-47 scarcely a month failed to 
record some act of prohibition of one or other of. these 
crimes in the territories of protected chiefs, in Central 
or I^'orthem India. Sevend princes having Comb for- 
•ward and* reported their desire to putmn 6nd to .these 
atrocities, it now rests n*itli the paramount power 'to see 
that these edicts be not infringed by present rulers 
themselves or by their heirs. Mlicrc a prince reports 
an edict of his own to the British Government, ho 
virtually calls on it.to Nvitpess the act, and where he 
swerves from such attested deed the least punishment 
that is his due is an expression of the severe displeasure 
of the Governor-Gene^l, which in roost cases -will* have 
• the desired effect. The great, gain to humanity of 
recent measures will bo better understood, ^licn it is 
considered that at the death of a peii}’ chief, such as 
the Baja of Mundi near Simla, who holds* a country 
yielding scarcely £40,000 a-year, as many as a dozen 
women had been incremated j* and that throughout 
the Hindu States, up to the.' period of tho recent pro- 
hibitions, the point of honour had been for every widow 
to immolate herself. The murder of Raja Hira Singh, 

* We have hearJ au officer assert, ^jaa, that tlio average cumber of 
■who counted the figures on the ae- victuna was 45 t— H IL L 
pulchres at Mundi of the last ten 
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at Laliore, involved the suttee of no less than twenty- 
four helpless ■women, of whom two were his o^^^l \\*ive3, 
and eight his slaves.* 

The suppression pf infanticide ^rill he much more 
difEcult than that of suttee. In different quarters of 
protected Jiidia, whole villages and tribes confess that 
they have no daughters — declaring that such is the will 
of God; but, even in our own oldest provinces, it is bj 
no means certain that child-murder does not largely 
prevail. The right course seems now being pursued to 
eradicate this horrid system : — not by sweeping penal- 
ties (carelessly or not at all canded out), but by watching 
events, by instructing the people, and by discountenanc- 
ing all wh<5, having local influence, do not lend it in 
support* of humanity. In the JuUunder iDoab, the 
Bedis, descendants from Guru ICanuk, permitted no 
female child to^live, and throughout the Punjab they 
shed blood almost with impunity. One of them, how- 
ever, we observe, by the DdU Gazette, has recently 
been hanged at Lahore, for murdering his mother and 
brothers, and from the -day of tlie introduction of our 
rule into the JuUunder, the Bedis have been given to 
understand that they are subject to tbe law like other 
people. AV hen the Bedi of Oona, tho head of their 
tribe of Xevi,*' was told by the Commissioner that he 
must forbid tlie crime within his extensive jagliir; he 
replied he could not, but that he %Yould liimself, by a 
life of ^ celibacy', support Britbh views Mr. Lawrence 
told him that he must take his choice of obeying or 


* In Major Broadfoot’s dcinntcli, 
ilated 2Gtb Sejitembef, IS45, tnib- 
luheJ m the Punjab Blue Boot,' 
reporting the ileath of Sirdar Jowa- 
nir Singh and the burning of his 
four widows, jt 13 stated, “ Suttees 
arc Ficrcd, and rcccirc Trorshin. 
Incir last wonU arc considered pro- 


phetic, their blessing eagerly sought 
for, and their curses dreaded Bo* 
wan Dinanath, tho Rani, the ilabs- 
raja, and others, prostrated them- 
eetres before them, and obtained 
their blessing . . The Suttees 
blessed them, but curseti the Sith 
Punt ”—11, 31. L. 
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of surrendering Iiis lands ; lie appears to liave preferred 
the latter alternative. 

Child-stealing, and the selling of men, women, and 
children, for purposes of slaverer or prostitution, are 
crimes — ^though still practised in British India, nnitmost 
common throughout Kativc States, — not sufficiently) 
considered in their frightful consequences. By recent 
notificiition*? wc observe that cluld-stcaling ha« been 
made penal in the Punjab, and 'that the vor)' name of 
slave has boon prohibited in the Gwalior* territory. 
Those arc wholesome eficcts of interfeixmcc ; most holy 
fruits of protection. 

j Attention thus excited towards suttee^ infanticide, 
and child-stealing, yeiy slight o/Toi’t's on •the part of 
Government and its olficials will surely tend to eradi- 
cate the crimes throughout the* limits of Hindoostan 
Somt few Hindus may pervert, or disregard tlieir onn 
shasters; hut the more sacred* and "authoritative of 
these writings in no way sanction’ suttee. AVc never 
heard a Hindu pretend to prove that they did, and not 
many months since a good Brahman emphatically told 
the >vriter of these remarks, that in prohibiting infanti- 
cide, we had compensated for permitting the crime of 
cow-kiUing. Be it romemhered that the ■majority of 
Hindus consider a cow’s life more sacred tlian that of 
a man I 

During the administrations of Lords Havdinge; Ellen- 
borough, and Auckland, much anxiety was displayed to 
put an end to the human sacrifices of the Klionds and 
other -wild tribes south-west of Calcutta. It has been 
shomi by the Calcnlia lieuiew that, among other recorded 
atrocities, as many as twenty-five full gro^vn persons 
liave been sacrificed at a single festival hy'the^jnionds ; 
that a caterer for such impious rites had pledged and 
actually delivered up his own two daughters, for want 
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of purchased offerings ; and that in some of the Kliond 
districts, those Avho could not procure, other victims 
gave up “ their old and helpless fathers and mothers to 
be sacrificed.” 

TJie mcajuircs lately undertaken have been carried 
out under the order»of the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, 
under the general supcr\usion of the Governor-General. 
In all Jiis (Communications on the subject, Lord Har- 
dingo advocated the combination of energy with for- 
bearance. * It .has been clearly/dcmonstratcd that mere 
advice, or earnest remonstrances; or partial tokens of 
favour,' would not alone cflect the humane purposes of 
Government; but it does not therefore follow that hang- 
. ing and dcstroyng arc to be advocated, or that we should 
pany our measures at the point of tlie sword. This 
would, in our opinion, ihtlier retard* civilization, would 
drive the uild t^hes into their wildest fastnesses, '^aud 
sooner extirpate the offenders than eradicate the offence. 
Of the nature and extent of Captain ilacphersou, tlie 
IQiond agent’s, success, chiefly through .his administra- 
tion of justice, ample’ accounts have been furnished ; hut 
of Lord Bfardinge’s designs comparatively little is known. 
Perceiving th§ utter impossibilitj* of a single agent, how- 
ever zealous and able, effeerting much over 60,000 square 
miles of wild mouutain country, he suggested giring him 
six European officers as coadjutors, each armed with full 
powers ‘to aetj^and each supported by three efficient 
native assistants. Tlius at a stroke was the machinei}' 
to he increased eighteen -fold! These European and 
Native agents were to go among the Khonds as friends 
and benefactors. They were to be-anthorized to make 
them small presents^ to advise and to consult with them, 
to administer justice, and to. explain that a merciful 
God does not smile on murder, and that the blood of 
human victims does not fertilize their fields, but that 
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viUej’s, happier and richer tlian their own, as free from 
famine and disease, are witnesses of no such detestable 
rites Failing by such means, we understand it to have 
heen'Ijord Hardinge*s intention to have sanctioned all 
possible measures short of* devastation and spoliation ; 
and we have little douht that ujhen mild'measures, such 
as those which have already heen shown tohave^proved 
so fai* successful, are tliuS energetically enforced, there 
will be little need of reQOurse to the sw'ord.^ But the 
CAils of cenhuries cannot -be eradicated iJi ^ day, espe- 
cially in a country whose climate is* so deadly, that for 
half the yearfew Indians, much less Europeans, can live. 

If we have not yet ^(1847) obtained Post-Office-teforni, ' 
it is assuredly not. Lord Har^nge's fault. ^ his acts • 
prove him to be quits alive to the advantages of rapid 
and cheap cortmuinication and exchange of opinion. We 
understand that during the spring of 1847, he sent 
home the Post-Office ‘papers .with a strong recommen- 
dation that the suggestions of Mr. Biddell, the Agin 
Postmaster-General, should he ^sanctioned. 

On the present system, there are tw*o rates of postage 
for newspapers ; two annas and 'tliree annas, according 
to distance. Letters all pay according to 'distance and 
w eight , a quarter tola, or one-fourth of a rupee, being 
considered a single letter, ^liese rules largely affect 
the prices of the presidency new'spapers in the Mofussd, 
and enable all who Avish to send small letters to club 
together, and thus transmit a dozen advices or letter^ 
by a single postage. It was soon ascertained that I^a- 
tives did so, and that merchants employed collectors 
of these scraps of letters in different’ quarters, Avho on 
salaries of five or six pounds a year collected and trans- 
mitted letters at decimal rates, and in the same Avay re- 
ceived packets containing bundles, tbe contents of which 
they delivered according tolheir directions. 
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The rule*) were proposed to meet tbe«e difhcul 
ties A one anm, stamp was to pass newspapers from 
one end of Indn, to the otlfcr, and, though hghtly taxing 
Calcutta, Boxnbaj , and ifadras readers, w ould largely 
benefit all Mofussd ones Propnctors must benefit, as 
the reduction ivould now induce many ilofussilitc'- to 
take dail3 paperg fn legard to letters, one rate of half 
an anna, or tliree fartlimgs,.was suggested for all die 
tances, one" eighth of a tola (rupee) being, however, the 
weight of a single letter, so thatjthere conld he little, if 
any advantage, in an agency betw een the Government 
and letter wntera and receivers At present the north 
western proinnces alone pa} anj postal revenue to Go 
vemment The present income^ we believe, about 
£10,000, but double that amount is swamped m the ex 
penses of the other presidencies, fcaNung a defiat of a 
lakh of rupees Vm all India, which was expected to m 
crease to fii c, as the first efiects of the new sclieme The 
Post-Office revenue had, however, lately increased ten 
per cent per annum, and under such an impulse as was 
proposed, letters and newspapers would i astly increase, 
so that it was not too much ""to expect that eventually a 
gam would be obtamed instead of a loss incurred, b} the 
new arrangement, independent of Government packets 
bemg earned free Should, however, this hope he dis 
appointed, it w ould still be the interest as'well ns the 
duty of Government to remodel the Post-Office establish 
men! "The whole system, especially m Bengal, is di*- 
creditable to an enhghtened Government There is now 
little or no check on the dehveiy of letters., and while the 
post runs at the rate of ten miles an hour westw ard of 
Benares, the letter bags are still earned ai-ound Calcutta 
on men’5 shoulders * 

The inhabitants of Calcutta liave reason long to rc 
member Lord Hardinge’s warm approval, in August, 
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1810, of tliG inoasiires for the improvement of the C.il- 
cutta conservauey. All such reforms have overj^vhere 
obtained his support. But* to a commercial people 
perhaps his removal of all restrictions on trade is his 
best recommendation.. Throughout British India, trade 
is now free, and cveil in almost every Ifativc state the 
worst restrictions have been removed- /The town, duties 
not onl}’ of such places as Jx)odiana and Umballah have 
been abolished, but those of Surat, yielding eleven l.iklis 
of rupees, have been released.* 

'Ko'sooner was the Jullunder Boab annexed ttian all 
transit and town duties were annulled, and those of the 
Cis'Sutlej States soon followed. In Centi-al India *tlie 
example has been followed, so that with ex'ceptions, -so 
iew as to be scarce worth mentioning, trade in India is 
now taxed at singlo-points on tlic great Customs line or 
on the seaboard. » In the nprth‘Wcstetn pfovinces the 
said Customs line has been reduced from a double to a 
single one; would that the state of the exchequer per* 
mitted its being altogether rbmoved I TIjo Sutlej and 
the Indus are now, tn TcaUty, frcc'of imposts, to the sea; 
and, under British influence, considerable reformation in 
Customs’ arrangements has been cflected in the Punjab. 
Cotton cultivation has not been neglected, and we rm- 
derstand that a full repuH on tliis important staple is 
now before Government. 

. Lord Hardinge tooh great interest in the endeavours 
for the cultivation of tea, and authorized its enthusiastic 
promoter. Dr. Jameson, to commence plantations in dif- 
ferent quarters of the lower Himalayas. The present 
price that Indian tea fetches is an earnest tliat England 
will be independent of China for this essential of English 

* It IS only fair to say that the new arraugoment ^cs*estimated at 
Salt Tax was snaultaneonsly ,ia- four lakhs ; the *datj levied ou salt 
creased at Surat, hut the loss to Go- being seven, while .the town duties 
Tcrument in that town alpue by the reinoi cd ft ere eleven — H. JL L. 
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life, at lea*:! as. ‘soon as tlie Chinese can {rrow their own 
opium. 

Tlnis much has been done or laid in train during 
Lord Ilardingc’s Administration of forly-two monllis 
His benefits to the Scrnccs ha^c'‘lH^t been less real, 
though not so apparent as tho^o to the State. 

In the first place, b} reducing t}ic expenditure ^vithm • 
tho incomci,_no rctrencbihent'^of salanes ^^as made 
And no rational 'man can, for n moment, suppO'C that 
England could continue to hold India at an annual loss 
of a million and a half As, then, it is not likely to 
part with its bngbtcsk gom, sooner or later all seriants 
of tbc State must pay the penalty of undue expendi- 
ture, be it on Msionary schemes of uar or of peace 
In this, then, Lord Ilardmgcdescned gratitude, that he 
never wilful! J allowed a rupee of public cash to be un- 
nccessarily^oxpcndcd . lie closely scanned and jealously 
scrutinized all attomi>ts, however jdausible, on the public 
pocket; and when he rewarded liberally, and freely 
abandoned present prpfits.'it was becau'-o he had sense 
and far-sightedness enough to perceive that there is no 
reaping without sowing, and that, in the end, it h 
cheaper and better to jiay well and to act liberally, 
than by stinted measured to cramp 7eal imd retard 
improvement.* 

But far more than in more pecuniary matter? arc we 
indebted to *liis lordship The spirit of consideration 
and kindliness that prevailed throughout his 'Admi- 
nistration, not only to^ tho»e around him and enjo}ing 
his personal society, but to all officers of the State 
with whom he had occasion to communicate, was of a 
marked kind. Under LordHardmge there was no black- 
balling of classes nor undue encouragement of others 
Men were judged bj their own merits — due considera- 
tion being paid to just -recommendations, especially in 
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favour of sons of meritorious officers. Himself a tliorougli 
soldier, tlie G^ovemor-Gciieral always uplield the civil 
authority as necessarily supreme hut he discouraged all 
jealousies between civilians and soldiers, and taught that 
Click is most honoured in host fulfilling his duties. 

All branches of the aimy, European and !Kative, were 
indebted to liim for distinct acts of favour.' 

To his advocacy, wlienSccretaiy'-at-War^ -several Com- 
pany’s officers aro indebted for -being "'aides-de-camp to 
the Queen. ' And it is believed that he strove earnestly 
to obtain for the army a senior list. The'Oorapany’s 
regiments in the tliree Presidencies are indebted to Iris 
voice for tbeir extra captains. Additional pensions 
have, at his recommendation, been all9\vcd to w'idows of 
officers killed in actio'n, and also to the heirs’ of native" 
officers. 


Free quarters have been allowed to** uU ranks at 
Lahore^ the families of European soldiers have been 
allowed to join them, both in Scinde and the Punjab, a 
measure that, considering Kord. Hardinge’s precise no- 
tions on militar)' questions, can only have been caused 
by his strong desire to make the soldier as comfortable 
as possible, since none more 'than himself saw the ob- 
jections to crowding Kurrachee and Lahore ndth Euro- 
pean women and children. 

On the close of the \Var of sixty ‘days, wliile the 
treasuiy was still empty, a gratuity of hvelve months’ 
batta was granted, not only to those who' had been 
actually under fire, but to all who had an-ived at and 
above Bussean by a certain day. For months of expo- 
sure in AlTghanistan and Burmah half this amount of 
batta was granted I 


■* We presume thit gallint 
Lonl Gough referred to tlH« boon, 
when, in a parting speech at lus onn 
tospitaUe table the zugbt ))Oforo 
Lord Eardango left SiiBW, ob- 


served, “The noble lord (Hoi’dinge) 
bad done mricb for the arm^; both 
for the Imng and the dead— he bad 
roado' more comfortable'"—. 
H.M I, 
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Tlie European soldier’s kit, by a general order of 
February, 184(5, is now carried at tlie public expense, 
the sanatariuni of Dugsbae and the barracks for Euro- 
pean artillery at »Subatbu arc the work of Lord Har- 
dinge, m continuation of the best act* of Lord EUen- 
borougli’s Administration. ] 

The boons peculiarl}’ affecting the Jfative soldier are ‘ 
not fewer The pension of* sepoj's'disabled by wounds 
in action has been largely increased ; in some cases from 
one rupee .eleven annas to* four rupees, in others from 
four to seven rupees per mensem. By an order of 12th 
February, 184G, the benefit of these pensions was ex- 
tended to sepoys of *10031 corps."* 

- By (jovernment orders of 15tb August, 1845, tlie 
long- vexed and dangerous question ‘of Scinde pay was 
decided, and troops in that province were put on a foot- 
ing with those in Arracan. In February, 1S4G, the 
same rates were granted in^the Punjab 

Hutting money was allowed* to the whole Ifativc 
army by Government orders of August 15, 1845, and 
on the same date an order was issued autborizing sepoys 
to put in plaints in all tbc civil courts on unstamped 
paper.f 

Sepoys ivoiinded in tho-b.ittlcs of tbe Sutlej received 
rations gratis ivliile in hospital, and when scurvy broke 


* Pity it w that these corps which, 

ai m the cases of the Nuo-jcri and 
Sirmiii^Biitt'ihon, were present at 
Bhtntx)iir and during the Slih cam- 
paign, arc not ctdled“ Irregulars,” in- 
istead of being misnamed “ Locals,” 
and accordingly underpaid Th^ 
rvould to a roan i-oluntcer for general 
^e^^^ce, and hanng little f dlow feel- 
ing w ith our hcpoj nn<l few preju- 
ihcc-*, would ho inialuablo bght 
troops We fctl satisfied that their 
^'0 could Deter hai c hctn nghllj 
brought before* Lord .llardinge, or 
that he would hate put them on a 


proper footing. Wc have heard that 
on ail occasiun of rcMcwing one of 
thd GdrLha Corps, Lord Uarilinge 
asked a zealous Ilibemiaii ofccer 
how it WU3 the men were ao small. 
“They get such small pay,” the 
answer tVe presume ho meant to 
Ely that higher rates would obtain 
finer men — II M L. 

+ tVe should ha^e preferred to 
have Been the sepoys hutted, or n- 
thcrbarracked, by Government. The 
present system of hutting is inju- 
noiis to disciphne, and might, ^^th• 
onldifBcuUy,boimprovcd — H 31 h. 
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out among the wounded J^uroi>eaiis,^ the Govemor- 
Gencml’s OAvn state tents were instantly pitched* for tlio 
accommodation of a portion, and he constantly visited 
both Europeans and liativcs, talking to the former, and 
expressing his commiseration of the sufferings of all. 

Tliesc are some among the many benefits conferred 
by Lord Hardingc-on the army of India. As already 
observed. Sir Bobert Peel ghvc testimony Jii Parliament 
that ho W{is regarded by the army of .England as*it.s 
friend, " became he ica^ the ft tend of Jid/ice (o alt ranis 
of lhal army.” He has, at least, equal claims on the army 
of India, where he was cqmiUy the friend of the sentinel, 
the subaltern, and the veteran. Ho equally sought the 
welfare, the happiness of all. Bcforclie had put foot in 
the East, he had advocated the interests of‘its exiles j 
and when he had shared in their dangers; and partaken 
of their honours,-^ when his name was for ever connected 
nith the glories of !Mudki,* Ferozesbah, and Sobraon, 
history deliglitcd to designate him, like liis illustrious 
Captain, a "Sepoy-Gcneiul.” 'Bis interests and theirs 
became one j his honours had. been won hy the Indian 
army, and on a huudred occasions ho bore testimony to 
the merits of that array, and he will doubtless always be 
esteemed among its warmest friends.* 

Tliough thoroughly a utilitarian, ‘Lord Hardingc 
was possessed of a fine taste, and rvas fully alive to the 
oi'’ imf. Tf’iVen iit ilhris i\e reiused* t'o touch a 
picture from among the 'master-pieces in St! Olohd, as 
he would not set an example of spoliation; but be 
carried to England purchased specimens of art and 

Tbc essayist liero added — ‘Wo aenimen^ that, much as U is the 
may venture to remind him that lutercst of their senants to be per- 
inuch IS evpectcd at hi3 hands , ami luittcd to visit EiigUud, it is im- 
firet and foremost it is confidently measunbly nioie that of their rms 
hoped that his voice mil advocate ters to in^luco yhem pprioiiically to 

the furlough memorial, if indeed ho co there” . . 

*• * * 
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nature from every corner of India. During his resi- 
dence, he encouraged the preservation and repair of the 
Eastern nrchitocturo around him. On the occasion of 
liis visit to Agra in October, 16 lo, he frequently visited 
the laj Mahal, the fort, and (he palace. Finding that 
some o( the large slalis of stone front the palace had 
been removed, and that the marble railifig tvag 13 'in" 
ruined and unfiicd, and the tvhole place much out of 
• repair, -ho rcpridicnded such desecration, ordered the 


pavement to be restored, and the injuries to'be repaired. 
After causing every oirquirj' to be hiado to ascertain the 
original design of the Kiitiib Minar at Delhi, and finding 
that neither dcseription.s nor old drawings gnve iinv au- 
thorit^'for the grotesque ornament placctlon its summit 
hj Colonel Smith, Lord Ilardinge directed its removal. 

To the Arcliax)logicaI Society of Delhi, instituted 
mainly for the purpose of exploring the various ruins of 
ndia, Lord Hardingo afiorded Jjis encouragement and 
assistance, and placed at»flicir disposal the serrices of 
any officer distinguished for his skill as a draughtsman. 

Tlic revenue. survey of the Jullundcr and Cis-Sutlej 
States was nearly completed in Lord ILxrdinge’s time; 
others in Dajputana and Central India being set on 
foot; and no sooner did Mr. Tliomason, the able Lieu- 
enant-Govemor of Agra, jxroject n college of instruction 
or ci\ engineers at Itnrki, near tire head of the Ganges 
Cimal, ttian the scheme rvas sanctionea, and an ciceUcnt 
omcer oi - the • engineer corps, Lientenant MacLagan, 
placed at his disposal as its principal.' A,s sanctioned 
by tlie GoTernor-Gencral, the grand trigonometrical 
Surr ey mil ako soon be extending its operations into 
Cashmere and to the hanis of the Indus. 

ihus m no department are we arr-aie tliat-lord 
, ‘ found wanting to the extent of his oppor- 

hes rind the means at his disposal. He carried on 
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war in all its details, like a tliorougli soldier, and in all 
points encouraged tlie arts of peace, like a 'practised and 
ihr-siglitcd statesman. 

His last pxiljlic movement 'was a ^^cc*^egal ^dsit to 
Lucknow. The public bad been for months on tiptoe 
at the prospect 'of annexation, though the whole tenor 
of Lord Hardingc’b career might have satisfied people, 
not only that he would not at the last stage of his 
career open a new and wide field of diplomacy, but that* 
imder .my circumstances, and at any time, he would not 
annex Oude to Indii in the manner many desired to do. 
Our opinions regarding the great Indian “difficulty'’ 
are unchanged since, in a prenous'' essay, wo propounded 
what might lionestl^* and with advantage to all parties 
be done for Oude. \ ► 

Indian officials caivnot bo too careful to read treaties 
in their spirit as well* as in their letter j lest it ho 
thought that, like tho. Homans of old, we diplomatize 
only to deceive, -7-tliat our pacifications are only truces. 
We should not only disdain such practices, but prove 
to the world that we do so. * / 

Premising thus much, we would ask those honest and 
able men wbo advocate the annexation of Oude if, in 
their opinion, the treaties with either Oude or Hyder- 
abad contemplated our ever obtaining another rupee 
from those countries? If such be the case, on wbat 
possible plea can 'we take to oui’selves territories, be- 
cause they arc mismanaged, more especially whcn'thcre 
is no concealing from ourselves tliat mncli, if not all, of 
this mismanagement, has been cau'^ed by our own mea- 
sures. Ho ; if mistakes have been made, let them he 
honestly amended, as they would be ■^vith Burdwan or 
with Bettcah, or with any other private estate. Appro^ 
priation is no more the remedy for the mischiefs .of a 
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pnncip lilt} than of a zcramdirj "We must abide b) our 
treaties, public as ii cll as private, wbatev er be the incon- 
1 enience If Oiide and H3.derabad afiiirs are reall} as 
disordered as tliej aic dccHrcd to be, let ns b} all 
means temporarily, or, if need be, permancnilt/ assume 
the management of part or all, but justice and the faith 
oi treaties forbid the' appropriation of a rupee of tlicir 
reieniie to the general purposes of the Indian Govern 
'nicnt It will be a reward, ample and sufficient, to’rt^ 
cover lirge tracts from anarchy, and to brjng under our 
influence a numerous population wath whom ouronlj* 
connection can bo that of paternal protection Twent) 
or fifty laUis of revenue will not increase our strength' 
60 much as may the lovo and gratitude of people thus 
rescued from oppression Above all, we shall have pro 
served our reputation for justice 'and good faith — we 
shall still bo rocognwed as the reverers of treaties 
As the time for delivering over his charge drew near, 
Lord Hardmgo became re-itlcss and impatient 
have beard him likened to «i schoolboy on the approach 
of liolidijs *■ Be now counted the dijs till his release 
And can it be v ondcred that, at Ins age, after an ab- 
sence from his fnmij approaching to four }car', and 
borne down with such labour as at anj penod of lift i** 
Fcarcclj endurable, his heart should have bounded at tiic 
prospect of release — of return to domestic lnpplne^s 
Tlie bare perusal of our famt deM:ription of Lord Bar- 
dingo’s Indwu career rtiij enable ihi readir to )udgi of 
a Governor General'^ labours Petitions and appcd-i, 
ev erj measure inilit irv , political, oi civ il , i \ erj arrange- 
ment, medical, ‘‘Cieutifit, police, or revenue, vvitli tlic 
hundred inisctllancoiis m liters ol the three rrcsuhneie't 
are all luble to he referred lor Ins decision 'Ihe ro- 
sponsibilitj and anvioiH thought, tlio amount of bn- 
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sinc^^ aud of oHico wort wliicli H entails, i*? almost 
lioyoncl belief, and is to be sarmounted only by ability, 
inetliod, punctuality, and great iiidiisir)'. 

In these attributes and in sound good sense, in quick 
perception, in judgment, in rt'sourcc, and in calm prompt 
courage, wo believe Lord Ilardingeto have been excelled 
by few men. * Ilis memorj' was g(Jod, though not exact, 
xdridly remembering facts and general circumstances 
though not particular words. ITo seldom forgot faces,'* 
even though names cs-caped his recollection.^ 

^ Among other qualities, eminently useful in his high 
station, by which the Govenior-Gcneral was distin- 
<.guished, one of the most marked was his tact and ma- 
nagement of men’s minds, in soothing animosities, re- 
conciling adverse spirits j and when dinerences proved 
irrcconcilahlo, in conciliating to liimsclf the good unll 
of both the contending parties. Contrary to a practice 
too common^ in India, Lord Hardingo may be said to 
have been on excellent tenns with almost ever}' indivi,- 
dual with wh<nu ho had to transact business. He c.t- 
pected every man to do his duly conscientiously, yet in 
marking his disapprobation of neglect or slackness, his 
manner was so kindly, gentlemanlike, and consistent 
as seldom to give oOencc. JMany difficult questions 
were offered for hi.s solution ; and liis arbitration was 
demanded even in personal quarrels, 

Ysm 'KXft LiuA ‘S.rfr^i'nige?* «m?ur lirss mafKch ’uy mo- 
deration, we might almost say, by in his public 

as well as in his private' capacity. The, .unassuming 
general order directing tlie proud march of the captured 
Sikh ordnance to Calcutta, when contrasted with the 
“ Song of Triumph,” wliicli heralded the return of the 
gates of Soranath to Hindoostan, mi^it be adduced in 
iUustration of the former ; and the latter was most con- 
spicuous in the quiet and unpretending style in uhich 
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lie trju oiled and ^\lllch nurked lus dnil} rjdc« Lord 
AV Bontinck lnm<!clf wn«? not more iinostcntitious , lud 
often, c\en vlien m the nci^hhourliood of the enemy, 
Lord Hnrdingc might Ime been oh'^ci^cd riding nbout 
^'.lth n single nttondant 

Ills Imbits Aicro nhsteinioiis and regnlir lie ms 
libenl in his hosjnliht}, no dn} pii5'*cd in avIucIi 
\isitois did not sit at his excellent ho ml , nnd hiiet or 
thrice n \Nech hrge pirtics nerc gi\cn to winch all 
stringers were in\ited *Ife\\ is nt first siirjinsedat the 
indejiendcnco of the Indnn scrMcc Imt freedom of 
opinion when allied to due siihonhmtion ms too con 
genial to his mtiira to w in di< ipprqx al c have said 
that Lord Ilardingo \\a« considerate and kind, and we 
repeat that he was so to all, whether distant or aroand 
him Ills letters and ortlers were always courteous and 
gentlemanlike, nc\cr betraying anger, or forgetfulness 
that those addressed were gcntlcnfen ind that even if 
wrong in particular eases their niotnes nia} have been 
right, or th it their prcMous sera ices maa haae deserved 
well of the head of the Government AH this ‘is undo 
niahle, but we fear it is eijnallj tnie, that manj who 
partook of Lord Ilardinges Iiospitahtj left his house 
iniiojed ratlioi than pleased IJiey considered thtm 
selves intentionally slighted hccauso the Goaernor 
General had not separately addressed liis comcrsation 
to them Wounded aamty as hanl to deal with, and 
we believe tliat had Lord Hardingo been able more 
IVcqucntly to ditert liis inmd from cires of State to 
the friAohties around him, he would Laxe been what is 
c ed a more popular man On our owai experience w e 
can testify to Ins desire to be allablc and attenhx e to 
ins visitors He was always indignant if his staff ap 
peared to fad in-tlicir dufy to guests, but it was not 
ilway s easy for an elderly man, worn down watli labour 
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from early dawn, to remember the especial case of every 
pompous lield ofScer or self-complacent civilian. To 
take wine and say a civil notliing was seldom omitted, 
but the special remembrance of each individual’s peculiar 
case was often wanting. This, we know gave offence, 
especially to those who, having applied for private au- 
diences, were refused them, but invited to dinner. 

Tliis refusal of audiences also offended* many. Lord 
Auckland gave them, hut.regretted it, and recommended 
Lord Ellenborough not to do* so; but. his'Lordsliip 
was more -ready of spefech -and more, at home at a levee 
or an evening party than was Lord Hardinge. "We 
are, however, of opinion that both, were quite right. 
Audiences waste much time : tliey give advantages only ’ 
to' the forward and presuming and to parasites of the 
Presidency -and Simla. Everyman can tell his story by 
letter or viva vo'ce'to the Private Secretary. If there is 
much in him, it will not require an audience to elicit it j 
his name, character, and * particular merits are belter 
known at Army and Government head*quarters than in 
any other service in the world, and Lord Hardinge was 
the last man' in the world to intentionally neglect an 
individual, high or low, who had in any manner, by 
courage or by ability, distinguished himself ; indeed, by 
Ills hearty and cordial converse, be .soon rron liis w'ay to 
such men’s hearts.* 

In Europe, Lord Hnrdinge^s duties required the 
smallest modicum tjf official correspondence, and up to 
his sixtieth year he had little or no prattice in writing ; 
but restricting himself in bis minutes, memoranda, and 
letters, as in his speeches, to facts, and attempting no 

■* 'Uliat wc Isave staged relates Trliob.aTc wottli3’objectstopromotc, 
more espcc:all3- to all cases of appli- unconnected with any of the regular 
cation for pnvate interrievr, with scrrlces, a relaxation of the rule, 
reference to the obtainment of per- nnder proper* restrictions, might be 

fional favours, connected with anyof at once politic and beneficial. 

the services. As regards individdal^ H. SiLL. 
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sort of display, the products of liis pen may be placed 
witliout dis2)aragcmGnt by the side 'of those of any 
statesman ol his day. Clear and distinct in his percep- 
tions, he has alway's desired to master every subject 
before him, and woulj^ never be satisfied ^vilh slurring 
over questions imposing even the necessity of perusing 
voluminous papers on matters often affecting only the 
particular interests of an liumhlc individual, but which 
he perceived^ did involve a princijjlr. 

This was a notable and a valuable feature in his 
character. He took large views of all questions. He 
saw them as Governor-General ; looked on them from 
the arena of Europe, as affecting England as well as 
India, and not as referring to a particular class. Such 
men are needed for this country', and it is on -this 
account we consider that, as a general question, India 
can be best supplied with Govcmors-Gencral from the 
British senate. Large and enlightened views, influ- 
enced. but not icdrpcd by local espericnce, wth ability, 
is what is wanted in India. The due admixture of 
European and Native talent is one great secret of good 
Government; a no less one is the introduction in nil 
places of fresh minds and fresh talent from the mother 
country. 

Because Lord Hardingc was always cordial and kind 
to bis secretaries, some have jumped' at the conclusion 
^at he was undidy influenced by them. Far otherwise. 

e was ready to hear the opinion of every man who 
ra a rig it to give one. But no Governor-Genend ever 
more decidedly took his own line, and chalked out his 
oivn course, than did Lord Hardin n-e. He is under- 
stood to have usually drafted most 6f his own official 
letters of importance, as indeed' seems to have been the 
practice mtb Lord Ellcnborough, and many of his 
predecessors. Lord Hardinge’s quick perception at 
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sixty enabled him readily to nuister iiiattei-s to wliicli 
his previous habits had 1>ecn alien, and to which he had 
before paid little attention; moreover, his experience 
on the stage of Europe enabled liim often to throw new 
lights on the most abstruse Indian subjects. 

Accustomed, as u constant attendant, for twenty 
years, .of Parliament, to turn night into day, he found 
no difficult}’. in reconciling himself to Indian^ habits, 
and not only to be stirring with the darni, but as an 
almost general rule to be at work one, two, and three 
'hours before daylight. Tt w.as this practice that enabled 
him to get through so much hu.sincss and to appear 
more or lo.ss at leisure during the day. . On an average, 
hoxYcver, he could not have worked less than ten hours 
a day, 

ITcwa.s regular iu his rides and walks, and took much 
exercise ; .pacing Ids room or verandah he would discuss 
questions of interest withjiis advisers. and secretaries, 
and often with chance visitors, or lho.<e’ he met .on the 
road. ATany of the younger as avcII as older nicmbcr.s 
of the. service, in no way connected with his ou*n stall’, 
have thus heen , honoured with his cordial and even 
familiar conversation on the most interesting European 
as well as Asiatic questions, and it was thus he elicited 
opinions on Indian subjects, and obtained an insight 
into the characters and merits of indmduals. On such 
occasions, it was.no uncommon speech for him to make. 
— “ So-^ud-so must be a fine fellow, ever}’ one speaks 
well of him or “It must be true, or some one would 
say a word inliis favour.” ' 

J^fuch has been said and even written of Lord Har- 
^ge’s dispensation of » patronage. dVe arc among 
those who believe that the last four Governors-General 
all dispensed theirs with scrupulous honesty ; none more 
so than Lord Hardinge. Like other mortals he has 

A A 
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erred, but Ins noimnabons bave been made carefull) and 
perfect good faitb As in duty bound be has con- 
sidered recommendations from tlie Court of Directors 
where tliey were in behalf of deserving mdividuals, in 
tlie same way that hq has lecogmzedthe superior claims 
of the sons of distmguished officers but in the i\hole 
circuit of his appointments we know scarcely jin m«:tanee 
of his putting a man mto a wrong place, and not one of 
his wilfully doing so ^ 

happen to be able to narrate the real circum- 
stances of four of lus most important nommabon*,* 
tv. o of u Inch were at one time unreasonably arrargned 

Lord Hardinge may have onginally thought that 
there was one other officer m the army who would have 
made a better Adjutant-General than Colonel Grant, 
but die considered lus strong claims his long depart 
mehtal experience, lus excellent business habits, his 
recent gall int semces in the 'field, his severe wound, 
and last, perhaps not least, —hut by no means the ground 
of the appomtment as «omc irould say — bis connection 
with the brave Lord Gough, and confirmed him in the 
appointment in nhich he hid officiated tliroughout the 
nar "We know tint he is now perfect!} satisfied mth 
Ihe choice he made, and a\e are not sure that it^ he had 
to choocc agam he i\ould not give the instead of 
the second place to Grant 

!Mr John Lai\Tence as knomi tliroughout the Den- 
gal Presidencj as a practical, clear headed, and energetic 
officer, who had for jears, as magistrate of the turbulent 
cit} of Delhi, onjojed the confidence of all ranis 
■\Vlicn pa<!sing through Delhi, the Go\cmor General 
admired lus hold, frank manner, andaia^. plc^‘>ed -unth 
his actmt} in fon\anhng supphes, carnage and store* 
to the army, as well as with the cheerful, manl} tone 
of lus conversation and correspondence Before Colonel 
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Lawrence’s arrival on tlie frontier, j^Ir. Jolin Lawrence 
was acordinglj sent for to be employed in, a judicial 
capacity in the Cis-Sutlej States ; but tlie Lieutenant- 
Governor, remarldng tliat be could not be spared* at 
sucb a time from Lelbi, sent up ,anotbey civilian, wbo 
was considered a good judicial officer. Some disappoint- 
ment and, even disapprobation was expressed at what 
Mr. Thomason had done ; and when, at the expiration 
of the war, a commissioner was required for the Jul- 
lunder Doab,-Lord Hardinge again selected him, and 
bits assuredly bad no reason to regret his choice; nor 
has a* single voice ever pretended to^ assert that be has 
failed in liis duties, w’hile those who know him say there 
are few better cudL administrators in Jndia. Ko man is 
more satisfied of this than Mr. Tliomason. 

Colonel Gouldie is our third instance. "Wc doubt df 
the Governor-General had seen him twice when' he 
made him Auditor'Geiiercd of the^ Bengal army. 
Colonel Gouldie had been* for many years a'* pension 
paymaster, and 'had acquired a high character as a 
man of business. He joined the aimy, and was found 
to be a good soldier, a shrewd, sensible man, however 
employed. This Lord Hardinge ascertained from va- 
rious sources "We have it firom an* honourable man 
that he was casually asked by Lord Hardinge what was 
Colonel Gouldie’s character., and*that when be mswere/l 
favourably, his - lordship replied, " that is much what 
Colonel and Major .said,” mentioning per- 

sons equally unconnectwl as out informant with Colonel 
Gouldie. At the time we refer to. Lord Hardinge had 
recommended Gouldie to the Court of Directors for the 
appointment ; though some months later, when he was 
sent for to he told of liis selection, he had not the 
slightest idea of the purpose for which his presence was 
requited. 


A A 2 
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In the same manner Mr H lAE Elliot was selected 
as Sccretai} to Government in the foreign department 
For a whole ^cai pieccdmg the aacancj, Lord Har 
dinge would a«k, m comcrsation, all sorts and degrees 
of jieisonsi as to Mr Elliots character and abihtj 
Thus, wathout — as far as we arc aware — ever having 
seen him, lie selected the man whom the \oice of the 
services voted the hest qualified foi this important 
ministerial office 

We might adduce a dozen other in^tancps equally 
to the point Ev erj man cannot h ive liis wishes nor 
perhaps all his deserts, hut it ma} be fairl} asked 
where was the high mfluence, oi what is called the 
inteiest, of Littler, Currie, Elliot, the tlirce LavvTcnce®, 
Thoreshj, 'Wheeler, Campbell, Slackeson, JIacGregor, 
Bnch, Colvin, Sage,* Benson, Gouldie Edwardes the 
four A.bbotts, the Bechers, Lumsden, Holmes, Ifapier, 
MacLagan, Taj lor, Beidoii, and i host of others wIiom 
names I/ord Haidtngc probablj never heard of before 
he reached India, before tliej approached him officiallj, 
or were presented to Ins notice as suited to certain 
offices^ 


Although w e have alrcadj exceeded the liimts usuallj 
allowed to a smgle paper m a Eevnew, we must not 
altogether omit mention of the cordial reception given 
to Lord Hardiuge hy^'aU ranks of the coramunitj of 
Calcutta on Ins Lordship’s return from the North 
West Provinces Commendatorj and congiatulatorj 
addresses poured in on him, and the waim cipression^ 
of the comraeicial, civil, clerical, and mihtary commu 
nity of the metropohs of India will be found not only 


^<lJ^l>carour icslimony RelytoLe remedied thejrihtarr 
to Colonel Sages zeal -uid ability vse Boait! worLing tnfA and tbrougfi 
wsh we could add to his urban ty Esccutire Engineers, than ly im 
anil conaiJeratcne^A. Tliere are tating a body of zc^ous and ho- 
^nv abuses in the Department of nounble o&cers.— H 31 L. 

Iviblic \V orks but tbcj arc niprc 
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to bear out the anticipations wifti ^^hicll wc opened Ibis 
esfeay, but our oun statements may .'^pos'sibl}' appear 
cold and heartless* vlion contrasted uith the glowin^ 
and alleetionatc terms in ■which they recorded their 
sentiments. 

At the meeting of the inliabifants of Calcutta at the 
Torni Hall on the 24th of December, a letter from tbe 
Disbop was road by the Chairman, legrctting that in- 
disposition prcA ented him from attending the meeting, 
and in ainrand energetic tciins proposing that a statue 
be voted to the* retiring Governor-General, towards the 
expense of which the writer cxiwcsscd himself ready 
to subscribe £200. AVc can onl}- find space for the 
following portion of the letter. — 

“ To no one of our greatest Governor Generals vras such a task W'Ugiicd 
by TroMdeace, as was allotted to Lord Ilatdmec ITis nctones at the 
□lonieut of conflict were only omallctl b> his luscrction m avoiding all 
jirevioua cau'‘M ofimtaUon.nnd by hia motlemtion and wisdom m tbo xyo 

of his BUCCC«S 

“ None of our braro^t Governors InJ tbe bari’U’i ‘s of cotivcyioc, and 
ftt once, to a fierac ar.d tuTrui\tuou> ^iojv«Ul«>o,feuch v.n!e-«;^>r«d bUsajng*, 
social and moral, as the ruojab has aliraily received. 

“ Nor can I forget the other services of ray Lord Ifirdingc., the honour 
lie has shown to the Clinstisii religion on all occasions, hhi prohibition of 
the coiiliiniaiHo of public. works on the Lonl’s Da^, liis eucourngccocnt of 
Co! Lawrence’s Benev olcnt Asjluin at Kn«iowh, and the impulse lie tins 
given to public education by institntiDg iwnodical examinations into the 
learning and goo>l morals of tho candidites for cinplopiieiit la fict, Lonl 
Hanlinge has crowded into one short administration ml the Bcrvices of the 
highest order, both militaty and civil, which hare commonly been diridcil 
amongst several much longer ones,” 

Several Natives took the opportunity at this meet- 
ing, in entlmsiastic terms tw express tlieir gratitude 
to Lord Hardinge for the benefits he had conferred 
on India, and, entirely appiovung of the addre«s, as 
far as it Bent, proposed to add to it the folloB-ing 
paragraph . — 

“ We cannot, on the occasion ot your Lorddup’s departure, refrain from 
espressmg our grateful admiration of the lustre which your beneficent 
policy in tbe cncourageraent of cducfttion, jour resolute, adherence to 
peace until vrar became incvitaUc^ and your paternal solicitude for the 
welfare of the people eQtnj>.tcd to your chaise, have shed on your adrai- 
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mitration. BneC •us yo ir cojoum ha» bevn, you Ihtc represented tfee 
minded benigmtv of the Bntish sceptre no less than its majc«tic ■^IcndoLr 
the ixaccSil virtues of the Chnstian «tatc«nian no le&a than the indomi- 
table conm”e of the ^raraor, the hunaniring infiucncts Errti h 

isceudincy no IcsS than the iHTmah'e fence of Bntish aims ’’ 

Some discu^cion ensued, the only difference'of opinion ^ 
being as to tvlietber tbe sen<:e of tbe propo«ed addi 
tional paragrapli tva«i not espre<«ed m the addre>> 
already prepared the consent of all parties it 

wa^ finally determined to in^rt a few words, exhibit- 
ing the purport of the amendment in the on?inal 
addre^i. "SVe give tbe document m full as pTe«ented 
on the 2bth, placmg the additional paragraph between 
brackets — 

“ To THE Rioot Eonocrabu: Lord Tetoc^t Harpiao:^ G C B, 

Ac., Ac., Ac. 

“lit I^RD 

“ Thh inhahitaata of Calaitta adJro^ cd your LoaiUhip ca the e«ai oi 
of youT Tctura to the Presidencr, and dmared their «*nise of the di- 
tinsui«hcd semecs rendered by you to country In acbioiried"ifla 
that oWres. Tonr Lonl«hip expressed your conodioa, that apaoSc ««r^ 
nns the one be«t cdeulattn to tremoto the hononr and iiltcre-ls of Grea* 
Britain and the vrelfare of the peorlc of Isd^ tVe feel that in th^ bdift 
Tour IiOTd«hip commenced your n^mistro^ion mil that it inducaeed sra 
until ivir became the necessity of «clf.dcfencc. B etna desire no Lazier 
future for India aud England than that «cDttmciit «hQtdlfrtraI2 in.h 
our rulers, and no more glonousachicrcmcnta, when forced into t*-e he’d, 
than those vhich, nndcr Dmne Prondenoe hare won iinpcn»h.«l-’e fc«>c!ir 
for our arms on the Umls of the Sutlei 

“WecaDnotpernul-rearLDinlshiplo lav down the high oCretfGorewe'^ 

Geiianl of India, and quit thc«e shores, without repeating our sdminhon 
of your distinguished career IIi torr rerpchiatca the memorv of prea 
pu'bl c benefactors, and its p3gc», which have almdi reco'ded voiir Ir'd 
ships carijscmccs to vourcoimlrv on the mos* dc-siicra^cfiddDf n 
times will glow with the hnlliani addition madi. to tlem tPer an m'crrsi 
of tbirtv-sis ' ears, the greater jKution of which La* b«n “abject to the 
ordeal of julhc life • 

“ [la the *aiuc page?, and m the traditiom Of a gra'eful people, wGl Ire 
the rccoDec'ionoi tLcTn-c mesaurcs by which ■vou have cucouraired cd w- 
tion and contnbuted to tl c permanent i aj rovriULnt and happ.nc“.s cf 
Iho. c coniauttcd to vour charge.] • 

®Wc desire my Lord, to laic uni preserve in Calcutta «onie j’crv.'na- 
memorul of one who has received the highe»t Lcaours f'om hts "w vtrcjtn, 
aid the thanks of his countmacn while niLng this great cmi re ^ 
de“ re it, mv Loivl, as a tc^timonv of our respect f ir voar j nvate an 1 1 1 
xniriiionol vour p»itlicchaiarter,w»Iasa legacvof deep inlcTC<t to Ib'uc 
who wiH come after us- 

“ We hare, therefore, to ash that voor Lordship will permit a 
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to place itself m coininiinicatioo with you for tlic purpose of carrying out 
the object v.e have m new, and it remains for us only to bid your Loul 
Bkn farewell, and to convej to you our earnest hope that it may please the 
Almighty to ble»3 you with years of health and strength, to enj6y the 
honours you ha\cnobly won, and to descrre yet further tht. gratitude of 
your country, by enforcing in the Senate that principle of enLgbtened rule 
which recogi^es peace as tbo suwat guarantee for the pro-ipenty and hap- 
•piuesa of mankuia ” 

Id an appropriate aud feeling reply, Loid Haidinge 
expres&ed Ins gratificabon at tlio liandsotne testimony 
of tbe approbation and personal regaid of tlie inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, and jn tbe coui^e of Ins speech thus 
gracefully recommended cordiality and unanimity be- 
tween the fcuo great classes of tbe community — • 

“ It 13 also '»ery flattering to me to observe that' this address has bceu 
agreed to by the luiitcd i oicc of the European and Notive inhabitants of 
Ibis great <ut) , the capital of Her Stajestv e Eastern Empit® , aud I may 
allude to this fact, because I am impressed with the bclier that the happi 
nesaof tholTatuo population depends upon the esjsteiicoof a thorough, 
identity of jutercsts among all classes of the comianmtv By the en 
couragement of such a feeling, our power will be more firmly consolidated, 
our national character more prc-cmincntij czaltccl, nnd ourinduenco more 
beneficially cxcroiscd m piomotmg tho prosperity of Butish Inclin ” 

The Friend Irufia, of the 30th of Decembei, in 
. echomg the sentiments of the community fit large, thus 
concludes au elahoiate notice of Loid Hardinge’s ad- 
ministration — 

“But wo must dnw this lengthened sketch of Lord Hardioge’s career 
to a close. His brief administration has been crowded with events of the 
(lcc{ est interest and importance To it appci buns the distingmshod “honour 
of lia>aiig extingiushea the last enemy left; to us between, tho Himalaya 
and Cajio Comorin and removcil the apprehension of future hostilities 
Tliough his Lordship has been engaged in lar^ military cnterjinsea which 
have tcrmimfcci m making the wi« of tiie Biitiah GovCrument as pan 
mount m Peshawur, a& it is in Jcssorc, my one has dreamt of threatening 
him with n Parliaraentory inqmiy Hisyneasmes haio been clnractcriscd 
bi 80 much ju^sticc and moderation as well as vigour that although they 
have rcsultcil in an cxteiwon of terntory and influence which Lord 
LllenborougU hmisclf might haae cn\icd, he has not rouacd tho outcry of 
party hostility Ho has nuluceil tho numerical strength of the anny 
wtbout weakening our means of defeuco, and ho delivers the empiroto 
his successor with au excess of incomo over expenditure and in a state of 
such tranquillity &s to inspire the hopo of large resources for tho future 
triumphs of peace ’ 

Before his departure. Lord Hardmgc must also 
have received the rep6rts of the speeches made at the 
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parting dinner guen bj the Court of Directors to Lord 
Dilhousie, and in them had an earnest of the greeting 
that'aivaited liim in England On tlie occasion referred 
to, ’the Premier of England, addre«‘nng the Governor 
General elect, expressed his conviction "that he ivould^ 
slioiv, as his immediate predecessor. Lord Hardmge, 
had shon n, th it resolution in administering justice, for 
bearance towards all neighbours and foreign powers, 
attention to the arts of peace, and sedulous care for 
the improvement of tlie internal condition of India, 
which are compatible with the utmost spint, the utmost 
courage in repelling anj aggression that may be made 
— meeting and conquering thoi.e vrbo choose to con 
statute themselves the foes of the British empire in 
India ” 

The Chairman of the Court of Directors, himself a 
distinguished member of the Bengal Civil Service,* at 
the same dinner, when proposing the health of Lord 
Hardmge, eulogized him no les>s than Lord John Bq" 
sell had done 

Thus, amid the plaudits of the people whom he had 
ruled, and already stamped by tlie approbation of the 
home authorities, dosed the administrationjif Lord 
Hardmge *• * 

We bid adieu to his Lordvlup watli every heart} 

^and. wiab. Ha fipjad. Ind'a. baH by a. discontented 

army, tlireatened hj invasion, and almost hankrupt 
He, m all senses, righted the vessel, restored confidence 
to OUT ranks, to our allies, and our dependants , reple- 
nished the public purse, tranqmlhzed the frontier, and 
brought peace and security to the long distracted Pun- 
jab He had Ins reward , hut the title and the pension 
which he earned were but a small portion of his recom- 
pense His best reward was in the conviction of his 
■* Mr Heniy St George Tucker 
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noble heart that he had hone*»tl} and bra^el} done 
his dutj , that he left behind lum more than a hundred 
miUions v»hom he had largely blessed hy enlightened 
and ju«t measures , and that, returning* to his native 
, land, he nas regretted hy those he left behind, and 
uannl^ welcomed hj men of eveiy shade of opinion, 
as the pacific warrior, the happy statesman, the man 
who, in reahty, “brought peace to Asia*” 
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Recent discussions and events liave proved, to the 
dullest understanding, tlie necessity of military reform 
throughout the British army The evidence before the 
East India Committee, the Report of the Promotion 
Commissioners, and, finally, Roebuck’s Crimea Repoit, 
haie laid bare deficiencies, and sboivn that, with the 
best physical and moral materials in the world, with the 
bravest and the strongest men, the roost chivalrous 
officers, and the largest resources of any nation, ancient 
or modern, Great Britain is wanting in almost all the 
requisites of au efficient army Our meaning is well 
expressed by a friendly critio, Baron Bdzancourt, in his 
Pive Months in the^Camp before Sebastopol •” — 

■whom it is impossible to distiitb lathe 
lip^w firo tho^ human ^Talls which mav be pierced by the 

foS? never beaten do^n, cxpenenccd a gieat mis- 

I % comraencement of the expedition %A dofceti\e internal 
ia“ effectually than war Them 

the temwf * an amount of dcmoraliaition of 4ich I Oinnot give 

decaniKtpd fhn i> ip iP® horses died by hundreds. luLermaii had 
of an improMdcnt organm- 
We owe our Kifcitri/ u> Africa which has presenedus 

into the infpTip habi& of encamping, and to our expeditions 

Session i*ccesslt 7 thus incurred 0 / making 

tii?Cnme5 ™allcsl ilclails, has been of the greatc.t utility to us in 


India is England's Africa, if ^he knew how to arall 
lierself of its oppoi-tunitics. But such is not the case 
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Here we have our camp life, and our expeditions ; Imw 
many liCAcfit thereby ? Hundreds of officers, especially 
of the royal army in Indiaj'nntli every opportunity, go 
through their career, livd^ and die, in the most child-like 
r helplessness. They liave no object, or at least the very 
smallest, to a worldly mind, for exertion. They arc ac- 
customed to liaA'o everything done for them. To be fed, 
clothed, barracked, encamped, ad! without a thought on 
their part ; when, therefore, a necessity for using their 
senses arises, they are like babes. All goes %vrong. 
European soldiers are exposed in long useless marches, 
in the hottest months, arc paraded and sometimes even 
made to march during those months in full dress cloth 
clotlies. Sepoys, in their lines, arc equally ill dealt with. 
Much hardship, and even many deaths, are the result. 
A good deal has been done to remedy the most glaring 
evils. Keform is afoot : hut after a hundred years’ ex- 
perience of Indian warfare wo are still nearer the ABC 
than the Z of a sound, practical, military administration. 
We neither clothe nor ami our troops according to com- 
mon sense. They are not even rationally fed. Tlie 
sepoy is perhaps the best paid soldier .in the world, and, 
the large majority of them, tlio wOrst fed# The'J3uro- 
pcanis'at times too highly fed. Eating and drinking, 
rather than heat or cold, send him to his grave. In the 
matter of linance, thousands are spent uselessly to-day ; 
lives are’sacrificed to-moixow to save a few rupees. We 
might interminably run on and offer scores of examples; 
mortality-hills and bills of expenditure.^ At present we 
can only glance at tbe bare facts. Tliere notorieties 
need no examples for Indian readers. 

The startling disclosures of the Times correspondent, 
and of the Crimea Comifiission, for a time turned attention 
to India; and the Press, usually little prone todo justice 
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to the Indian ai-ni}, all at once found a panacea for all 
Cnmean and home shortcomings in Indian officei-s and 
Indian arrangements -East India Company’s -sen ants 
at dnee rose to as imdiic a premium as they had shortly 
before been, and are already again, at an unfair discount 
A Bengal cuilian was offered the post of Commi'isioner 
in the Crimea Commissanat inquiiy', and the same able 
and energetic gentleman migtt haic been the supenn- 
tendent of tlie SrajTua Hospital Indian contingents 
were called for Certain leaders of public opinion ivould 
hai e sent elderl} subadara and sepo} s to the Caucasus, 
or the Cnmea, and some ■would haie done still u orse, 
and hare transferred bodily many of our European 
battabons from India to the seat of war Even our 
hitherto very ■worst department, tlic commissariat, was 
suddenly, and foi the nonce, trumpeted into fame, and 
it required Sir Cliarles Trevel} an’s personal knowledge 
and matter of fact cndence to con\^nce the British 
public that they would not gain by superseding Mr 
Pilder bj' one of Jotee Persbad’s proteges The names 
of some excellent soldiers w ere introduced mto tlie dis 
cussions) Cheape, Steel, Stalker, Ed'wardes, iMajme, and 
Chamberlain obtained due praise , some others more 
than’'due But the hot fit passed India is ag4am for 
gotten Another Cabul, or another Sebastopol, is re 
quired to remmd England of India’s existence In tlic 
interim, out of the 6215 officers of the Indum army, 
two or three dozen, some good and many bad, hai e been 
permitted to take part in the great European struggle, 
although there are scores, nay hundreds, of the best 
who would gladly join, and who might, under proper 
arrangements, be temporarily spared We fear that the 
chief permanent result will be a considerable increase to 
our present stock of self-conceit We forget that, on a 
> 
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Rtnall-scalc, we have had our own BalaUlava and our own 
Scutari a dozen times over; and that from the days of 
Hyder Ali down to those of Ahhar Klian, Providence 
only has saved* our armies from destruction bj' hunger 
and tliirst as well as by the sword. ^ Tlio exposures by 
the Press of incompetcncy, neglect, and cruelty in tbe 
Crimea, have done good. Tlic eyes of England being 
on the hospitals, the harbours, the tents, and the 
bivouacs of tbe army, at Avill hardly again be exposed 
to tbe scones of 1854 and 1855, that struck so much 
horror into' every British heart. To have got rid of the 
fine gentlemen who do not like real soldiering, is itself a 
gain. To have obtained a commander possessed of phy- 
sical strength, is a greater. 

"NVe are by no means so certain of the good effect of 
English discu-ssions on Indian affairs. Tlie gross igno- 
rance nnth wliicli c\’erytlung Indian is discussed in 
England is well e.vomplified in the mention, during 
these discussions,* of Brigadier JInync. ro>v Indian 
oflicers have been more before the public, during tho 
last fifteen years, than hlaync. Yet tho Press, while 
lauding lus military qualities, must needs dilate on his 
exp'erience with ^\^ld tribes, and in raising irregular 
levies the fact being, that he never raised a single 
troop or company, and that all his experience has been 
•with as civilized soldiers as any in India. 

But to our subject — ^tlie Indian army. Both the 
writers, whose historical works aw professedly reviewed 
in this article, go over the same ground — the British 
conquest of India, from the earliest -days dowm to the 
settlement of the Punjab. Mr. St. John chiefly sketches 
political, while Captain Rafter restricts hirasclf-to mili- 
taiy events. Both praise tlie aimy and, in the main, 
the Government of India; but while Captam, Rafter 
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(a not ih ffuerre, ■\\e presumo-*) ^voTlld knocL away the 
“t^ent}-four stools” that have worived out the present 
glorious consummatioiT, hlr St John, more logically, 
advocates the mamtenapce of a system which, m his 
opinion, has worked so well 

Captain Eafter professes to have been m India, but it 
would be difficult to elicit the fact from bis book Both 
•wnteis have evidently crammed, mtli the jiurpo^e of 
cramming their reader? Country gentlemen and mem 
hers of Parliament will accordingly be as often nusled 
as instructed when they seek for information on contro- 
verted subjects from their pages The old jog trot »a 
followed There is no original information, and httle 
of anj sort in either book but what is» superficial 
Captain Eafter’s book, though dedicated to Lord Gough, 
omits the battles of Eamnugger and Sadoolapore, and 
makes Agnew and Anderson retne to "a email fort out- 
side the town ” after the treacherous attack on tliem at 
Mooltan H^either wTiter has gone much further for his 
tacts than Mill, Wilson, Thornton, ^Malcolm, and Onne 
Captam Bafter seems never to have heard of WiHiani'' 
Broome, Buckle, or Beghie , nor is Mr St John ac 
quamted with, Prmsep, White, or other well known 
ivnters on pohtico-inihtary events 

The Sjuiopsi® of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1S34, is a 
mine of information, and the man who •undevstandingly 
stujhes it, and the fir^t and second Beports of 1652, 
will nse from them with more knowledge of Indian 
affairs than he could ohtam from ill the published ab- 
stract histones, Gleig and ilacfarhme included 
say nnderstandiiiffly , for the subject of India m any de- 
partment, IS not to be taken up as mere hohday amU'C 

* Apparently aa erroneous soppo'ition 
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ment. TJie figures in llic 151uc Books ^%oul(l frighten 
Babbjgo. They have given us a <lorcn headaches. But 
Uie less abstruse matters, discussed require previous 
knowledge to enable the reader to separate the chad' 
from thb grain — to appreemto the sound scn‘;e of a 
Colonel Alexander or Gnmt, and the nonsense of a Sir 
"W. Cotton or a Sir E. Perrj'. 

For instance; Sir E. Perry is an able English Judge 
and an enlightened reformer; but lie made holiday trips 
into the mtcrior, and therefore presents himself a< 
sonall^ acquaintetl with the wants of India. Himself 
nnversed in any Indian language, ho wovild introduci^ 
English into Courts where the judge alone understands 
it, where the moss ttever can do so*w)iero the smattering 
that may bo attained by a few nltomcys or others would 
give them an unfair influence were such a proposal car- 
ried into effect. Sir Erskinc’s proposed ro*distribution 
of the army and transfer of it to the Crown was, how- 
ever, an interfcnincc of a diflerent ^o^t, involving » 
more immediate danger. He would have better c\ inced 
his wisdom hy showing more modesty in the discussion 
of a question so foreign from all Iiis prorious pursuits. 
WiUi respect to Sir W. Cotton, one anecdote will express 
our views regarding his Parliamentary evidongc. Being 
asked on Committee by Lord Gough whether men of 
the Concan “ are not so peculiar with regard to their 
castes ?»’ he replied, “Xo, they are not; but now W’o 
get Bengal men of a cast© that wo profor very mneL, 
called the ‘Purdcseo* caste; if the}' had any caste be- 
fore they came to us, we never heard of its interfering 
in discipline.” We much doubt whether ’ either the 
gallant interrogator or respondent knows what is'tho 
caste of the Concan men, or even whether they are 
Hindus or Mahommedaus, They certainl}^ do not 
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know that " Purde'^ee ” me^ms foreigner, and that the 
Ponihaj “ Purdesee ” is simplj the Brahmin and Baj 
poot of the Bengal army Indeed the; are entered 
Buch, to the nmnher of G92t> in ilr P ilelvill's Table, 
at page 11, of his second examination 


In a previous essay we liave afforded some mforma 
tion relatmg to all branches of the Indian armj "We 
profess here to offer few new facts , hut, with tlie aid of 
the mass of evidence before u*., to correct some errors, and 
to sketch the present and past condition of the army, 
and aho to point out many points in which its efficiency 
may he improved without increasing its expense Cost 
mg now eleven miUions a year, or little short of half 
the re\ enne of the country, the arm^ cannot be increased 
vithout risk of bankruptcy Beform and adaptation 
not numerical increase, then, are required Eeform in 
the French rather than in the English fashion, not in 
pipe clay details, but in arras, accoutrements, and drill, 
above all. in tone and morale In putting not only the 
right sort of soldier of all ranis and cieeJs in tlie right 
p ce, and giving him an object and a motive for simple 
uty , but offering him inducements to zeal and exertion 
n s lort, to substitute to a certain extent, rewards for 
i lent, in hen of for old age Our remarks must necc' 
san y e desultory, and will touch the prejudices and 
even e interests of many They will, therefore, not 
e pop ar, hut we trust they may be useful 
, ^ ® aaiuly sought for exact detailed states, at 
different penods, of the Indian army, in Blue Books, in 
IS ^inny lists, as also linm pn\ ate source« 

taptam Rafter quite misleads Ins reader He gives tuo 
uropean regiments, instead of three, to each Presidency, 
lougu a tlu^ was raised a tw oh emonth before his book 
published He caUs all the Engineers “ Roy al Corp^ ” 
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bat ho means by "twelve regiments of irregular in- 
try” and “ sixteen of local militia” in Bengal, we are 
a loss to imagine. Tlio exj)rcssion, “ militia,” smacks 
his book being a "got up” in Paternoster Kow. 
ifortnnately we have no militia in India, All are 
rcenaries — ^the most faitMvd in the world, but still 
rcenaries. The men who fought against us under 
ihratta and Sikh banners arc now our trusty soldiers, 
ey are ours to the death, so long as \vc keep covenant 
bh them. Their salt is their counti 3 ' and their banner, 
e cannot expect and do not dcscn’c more : we have 
oe little to induce pcnonal attachment in sepoys or in 
y other class. The time, we hope, is coming, when 
th will have greater reason than at present to fight 
love of our supremacy. 

Tlie evidence before Parliament has scarcely assisted 
more than Captain Baftor has done j we have puzzled 
rselvcs for very many hours over the Blue Book 
urcs and tables, but have cot succeeded in reconciling 
e statements of the different authorities or even the 
idence of the same indl\ndu.al at different times. AVo 
ive, therefore, concocted a table for ourselves, "which 
ill be found on. the other side of the page. 
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Tabular Statmcnt of the Army of India tn J<iMiary 1B5G, induding oR 
and Irregular Corptoficered from the Line, dm 
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C,215 
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4,044 
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Griinl TotjJ 


7®- rawlicnl iDTilitl officers arc not includc-l, 
the strcDgtli of regiments. Pohee RittaLons ad 
i oljccilorve arc not included, but onlj corps included in Annv Lists. TIic 
of counted with the two tlrong regiments 

of Scindo Morse as a total of three aicrigo corps In the same tuo 
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Her JSajitiv't ojui the Z7ojuj«raW< <?ompin«’i Troop* ; all the Contin'^ent. 
the Fielii Jiegxdar and Jmrpdar Guns eUlaehed. 
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We submit tbis accoxmt to our readers with much 
confidence, as containing a nearer approximation to the 
total strength of the Army, and even of its details, than 
any other published document- 

In preparing the above table we have derived assist- 
ance from Mr. Philip Melvill’s evidence, but have not 
always been able to ascertain his meaning, nor are we 
satisfied that his figures are always correct. Most of 
ours are taten from the Army Lists. Mr. Melvill gives 
no details of the contingents, but clubs them at 32,000 
men, which is above their strength.* We have entered 
them in our table, with otber Irregulars, under their 
several heads, Artilleiy, Cavalry, and Infantry. It will 
be observed that we estimate the Army at 335, 62^, 
wliich though differing in detail, closely agrees with 
Mr. P MeUiU’s total of 280.520, added to 32,000 
contingents. Our total strength includes 1400 Pra* 
goons,, 24,200 Eoyal Infantry, 2CC0 Horse Artiheiy) 
4044 Foot Artilleiy, 0215 officers of the Company's 
Army, 0000 Company’s Infantry, 700 veterans and 
300 Ordnance, Warrant, and N. C. Stafi*, making a total 
of 48,510 European officers and soldiers. The 275,301 
natives include 2509 Sappers, 4480 Foot and 440 Horse 
Artillery, 9450 Hogular and 23,780 Irregular Cavalry; 
also 170,000 Eegular, and 61,150 quasi local or Irregu- 
lar Infantry and 510 guns, arc attached, 138 being 
Horse Artillery. 

This vast army occupies about 1,350,000 square miles 

* Since wnUngtlie aI>o>c wcharc C'^pccially llie Oiiieow3rs,arc neither 
observed that Mr. Jlclnll rccLons officered uor disciplined — ILJLL . 
the Umcow-ar and 3 Iyx>re contiD- t ll,ey arc more rcgnhir tlum the 
puts as psrt his d2,000, and as regular Inttalions of Qitc's time, 
licinj; on tfic same fooling mth Iho and indcctl differ little from the 
(.Jn-aliorafidlljdcmhadcontiiigeDta; regulars except in liasnng only three 
tint such IS not the cn«c The two oflicersinsteadof twcntj-foiir Eew 
lsttcrnredi«ciphnt.<lhodic«, officered of them can correctly bo callw 
hyUnglLsh gentlemen; the others local— II. M L. 
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of country, and protects and overawes ribout 150 mil- 
lions of people. There is, tlicreforc, about oifo soldier 
to 4G5 of the population, hut so unetiually clinded, that 
in tlxo Punjab the proportion is one to 200, whereas in 
Bengal it is one to 3000. Intermediately and in the 
south, it varies according’ to the circuinsfanccs of Ihc 
country, a single regiment being hero and there sta- 
tioned at long intervals, but more frequently a brigade 
with cavalry and guns being located together. 

The army as above detailed, docs not include the 
Punjab Police battalions, the Scinde, and other orga- 
nized Police, altogether numbering at least 10,000 
drilled, and well armed, soldiers; most of them quite 
equal to average Irregulars.* To these may be added 
about one hundred thousand ordinary Police and Ec* 
venue peons, the ** Idlers ” of Sir Charles ITapier. Ho 
estimated 'the number in the Bengal and Agra Presi- 
dencies at 158,000; hut the correct number is 50,000, 
and in the Punjab 11,000. In somewhat similar pro- 
portion 30,000 will bo the. number for Bombay aud 
Madras. If to this hundred thousand, we add the vil- 
lage police throughout the country, an array of numbers 
equal to the whole strength of the army might bo 
made. And if we * count, as our predecessors the 
Moguls would have done, or as any European Govern- 
ment but our own would do, the armies of Native States 
situated icithin our linuts, we may nearly complete the 
full milli on, and rival Xerxes of old, or the Czar of to- 
day. That we allow the village police of Bengal to he 
hreahers, instead of conservators of the peace, is surely 
• our own fault. If they commit dacoitccs and overawe 
landholders and planters, and act energetically against 
the law, for a motive, they can also, for a motive, fight 


•We Juve t^en no account of Bengal Police battaHon.—H. M. L. 
the piojected Oude contingent and 
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dacoits to maintain the law. Whole districts in tho 
North-Western Provinces filled with tho brethren of 
the fighting classes of Oude Im,ve never, during the 
last seventy years, seen a British sepoy. Sir George 
Clerk, no mean conservator of the peace, in lus evi- 
dence before Parliament, considered it quite feasible to 
make use of the 30,000 to 40,000 hereditary village 
police of Bombay, now set aside, though still enjoying 
service lands. 

In regard to native armies, when we were conipira- 
tively weak, they fought on our side. Tlie Nizam 
helped cordially at Seringapatam. Less cordially dif- 
ferent Mahratta chiefs have at times done so. The 
Kajpoots were more true to us than we were to our- 
selves during Monson’s retreat. Sikh contingents 
served at Bhurtpore, and in the Nepal hills. The SiUi 
army, in its worst days, helped us to force the Khyher, 
and a portion oven accompanied us to Cabul. Tho 
Goorkhas periodically offer their services, and Golab 
Singhs regiments .have, , on two occasions, fought 
valiantly hy our side in Hazara, Above all, tho Bliau- 
walpore Nawnb fought our battlo when the weather was 
thought too hot for us to fight it ourselves. Bearing 
these facts in mind, we would stcor a mean courso be* 
t^vcon those wlio would have made over Delhi and Agra 
to tho Kajpoots during the Sikh war, and Sir Charles 
Napier s alarm of tho Goorklms, of Hyderabad, Golnb 
+ 1 *^? Bunlicso. Indeed, we are of opinion, 

that all but tho last might without difficulty bo induced 
to md in tbe conservmtion of tho public peace. 

^ Hio expense of the army, including tho dead*wcight/ 
18 eleven millions a year, or nearly one-half the revenue 
o^ ndia. To increasG it, ns many suggest, would bo to 
1 rankniptcy. It alrendy exceeds, by 156,000, tbe 
strength when Lahore nnd Gwalior had large hostile 
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armies at our very doors ; and is 30,000 in excess of 
the liigliest mim\)crs during the Burmali and SiUi ars 
Allowing, then, the police in all its brandies to do ordi- 
naiy police work, ns in good hands it is amply able to 
do, we have the army to support it and to watch a sea- 
girt frontier, whence nothing can touch us, the Nepal 
and nortli-west borders Avhero we are scarcely less safe, 
and to owerawe tho rabble portions of the Hyderabad 
aimy, and deal Avith Sontlial and other lialf-armcd sa- 
vages, and even Icss-formidable discontented chiefs. 

For these purposes our means are most ample, if Ave 
ore true to ourselves. In the Avords of the first Punjab 
Keport ; — ■ 

“It ia not open trar that la to bo nmded ogainct (nl Lahore), but secret 
intrigue, and outbursts of sniatt bands of despento men * against the firnt, 
the best remedy is a muturo of tbc difllrcnt anus uiih a lorgc spnnUitig 
of Europcads 5 for tho other, irregular horse, and such infantry as, tinen 
cumbers intn baggage, can bo under arms and m morement at on Uour'o 
notice.” 

“ One thousand (1000) men (half carolty, half infantry), and two guas, 
put m motion mthin two hours of tho news of n disturbance reaching any 
of our station’s and able to trarerso the country ot the mte of twenty or 
thirty miles o uay, wiU do more to secure Uio pcflco of the Punjab than 
tho tardy assemlilago of armies Indeed, wo Uo not hcsilntc to state that 
our aimcty Ls rather on account of the number of troops, and tbo system 
on which wo understand they aro to bo located, than of any deficiency of 
force.” 

The above passages entirely express our opinion. 
There is nothing in the length or breadth of the plains 

Insb.'X that cwAld frw aw Wm stawd ftgavei?.t with a 
force. Had such an one been put in motion at the out- 
set of the Sonthal insurrection, «the whole affair Avould 
not have lasted ns many Avecks ns it has months. Had 
the ten thousand men that liad been told off on the north- 
west frontier to meet dlstorbanco promptly marched 
on Mooltan, in 1848, there would probably have been 
no siege, or, at least, the afftiir would have been as in- 
significant as it proved momentous. Decisive and ener- 
getic measures have never yet failed, though contraiy 
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coui-ses liave often trougLt us very near destruction. 
Axco#, Plassey, Buxar, Assaye, and Laswaree, tell their 
own tales, as do Baillie, Monson, and Elpliinstone theirs. 
With less means than Monson, Goddard successfully 
performed twice Hs task. By a bold front Goddard 
inarched across the continent of India, and carried 


everything before him. Monson, by distrusting his 
troops, by retreating when he ought to have advanced, 
drew Holkar after him , and lost big army. A few 
hours’ stand, or a single march in the right direction, 
i\ould have saved Baillie. A three-mile movement 
wo^d have preserved Elphinstone, even after months 
of insane- delusion. The veiy first day he taught the 
Affghaus their game. Instead of attacKng the rabble, 
who had murdered Bumes in the c%. he called in his 
detachments and kept dose 'within his intrenchmenfs, 
letting nothing but hunger move him. A single regi- 
ment would' have dispersed the mob on the first day. 

or three days the very men who afterwards destroyed 
our army supported Mackenzie and Trevor in the dty, 

' ^d eventuaUy aided their retreat. Thus it will always 
e. Pi evidence helps those who help themselres. 

ose who^ don t, need not look for friends anywhere, 
especi^y in the East. Lords Hardinge and Gough 
won erozeshah by holding their gro'ond during the 
Gough lost the fruits of Chilianmdla by 
not foUowmg the same course. 

Borne conquered tho-world by never yieldinn a fool, 
by never confessing herself beaten, by rising with re- 
ctal!? 'We require sad 

loAtude more than Borne did. As yet onr tents are 
only pitched m the land. We have a numerous and a 
noble army, but six-sevenths of it are of the soil. Wc 
o®!- no indneement 
^ or nary fidelity, even while we place our maga- 
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zines, our treasnnes, and our very throats at tlie mercy 
of any desperado 'V\Oiile we "English are thus rechless, 
we, both at home and in India, are more easily panic- 
stncken than, perhaps, any brave people in the world 
Not only does a Cabul, or a Chihanwolla, strike tenor 
from one end of the country to the other, but a simple 
murder, a Sonthal oi a Moplah outbreak, bas scarcely 
less effect "With few exceptions there is no preparation 
to meet sudden danper There is the most helpless alarm 
ichen it does occur 

Eussia did not wait unbl she was attacked, to fortify 
Sebastopol, Eomarsund, and a hundred other points 
She tmll now lose character if, at the "present juncture, 
she fortify St Petersburgh and Moscow Let us profit 
by experience Let us put our house in order "We 
Imow not how soon a coalition may press Britain as 
Russia IS now pressed "While the war lasts there mil 
be no undue economy, but should peace occur to- 
morrow we run the risk of reverting to the old apathy, 
that left the whole coast of England undefended, and 
only thirty guns in the isles available for field service 
at the very time we were expecting war with Prance 

Let us not be misunderstood, we are no alarmists 
We only testify to what we have witnessed durmg the 
last twenty years Our disgust was often great at what 
dv?.. History \x> ihe precedmg 

eight 5 ears We have vividly before our eyes the 
terror of Madras when Hyder All's horsemen swept 
its suburbs The alarms caused by the failures of the 
first Nepal campaign , also those by supposed !Mahratta 
combmations, and by Pindaree incursions, by Murray’s 
and by Monson’s retreats, by the occupation of Fur 
nickabad, and the beleaguerment of Eelhi, and, lastly, 
by our four failures at Bhurtpore Even greater, 
though utterly without reason, was the panic at Cal- 
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cutta at the outset of the first Bunuali war Chitta- 
gong "vras reported m flames Bankers asked to be 
allowed to send their cash to Fort William, and Bur- 
mah war-boats were reported on the salt-water lake, 
and all this because the Calcutta mihtia ran away at 
Bamoo These are historical facts Nor were the 
whispenngs of alarm less loud on the occasions of the 
murders in 1S4S, or when, in the ensuing year, sis 
Malay-Iike Sikhs sold their lives m an onslaught on a 
whole European regiment at Lahore. Or, on each 
Moplab affair, though the number of fanatics con- 
cerned was scarcely more numerous than in that of 
Lahore Finally, our readers will remember how the 
murders of Mackeson and Connolly, and the attack on 
Mackenzie, were received The first was supposed to 
he connected with a simultaneous nse at Peshawur and 
invasion from the Elhybcr , the others, as the forerun* 
ners of the assassination of all Europeans 

It must be pleasant to our enomies, and amusing to 
others who watch our arrogance and insolence in ordi* 
nary times, to observe tho dastard fear with which many 
of our numbers receno such events. Tlie loud talk, 
oven in mess rooms, of general insurrection, the loading 
of pistols, and tho doubling of sentinels Such acts are 
all wrong They tend to produce the very danger that 
IS feared. It is right ahoays to bear in mind tliat we 
are but encamped m the land We are dwelling “ 
the tents of Shem ” We have yet to prove the perma- 
nence of the encampment, whether it is to bo rudely 
broken up in blood, whether to be a Mogul, “ Oordoo, 
a Maliratta, or a Sikh “Lushkur," or “Chaonee,” or 
whether, after a fertilizing and blessed rule of centunes, 
we are voluntarily to hand over regenerated Bidia to 
her own educated and enlightened sons But whatever 
bo our and India’s destuues, our obvious duty i3 
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avoid all unnecessary occasion of danger, at tlio same 
time tthuap calmly and \mostentatiously to stand to our 
arms. The spirit of Wellington's and CJromwell's words • 
should be our motto, and always in our hearts, ** Trust 
in (rod,” “Keep 3 'our treaties,” and “Keep your powder 
diy.” 

To such of our readers as aro disposed to tax us with 
exaggeration in tlio above rough slcctch, wo recommend 
a glance at recent newspaper statements regarding 
Connolly, Mackenzie, and the Sonthnl disturbances. 
Above all, let them read Sir William Kapior’s pampldet 
of 1864 on the DaUiousic and Kapicr controversy. 
Tliey may then blush for British officers. It is difficult 
to Imow whether William Kapicr believed those inccn- 
diaiy and dastardly reports. If bo did bo was ns cre- 
dulous as bis gallant brother when tbo latter perceived 
danger from Hyderabad, Burmab, and Cashmere. Such 
records of our shame, however, abound in the newspaper 
correspondence of the Affghan, Scinde, and Sikh wars. 
Wellington and Baglan wore equally molested by scare- 
crows; and according to the accounts from our own 
ranks, Spain shoidd have been lost, and the army before 
Sebastopol destroyed. Tbo public enunciation of such 
opinions is hy few ; the tallangs and murmurings are by 
many. Even brave men — men ready to lead the storm- 
ing party, or to die at their posts — consider themselves 
privileged to talk in strains they wonld never permit in 
the ranks under them ; strains that must weaken tlieir 
own influence, and might even endanger their own 
lives, 

Wo freely admit that, with the march of civil im- 
provement, much has been done, during the last few 
years, to improve our military posirion. But, in the 
words of Napoleon, moral is to physical force as three 
to one, and moral strength is not aliogetlter at tlxe hid- 
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ding of Governor-Generals, Commanders-m-Cluef, or 
mbordmate leaders. But, to a great extent it is. 
ibe at Candahar never lost lieart, because Nott 
kept bis. MacLaren's brigade, intended for Gbnznee. 
iailed even to reach Elelat-i-Gliilzie, bec.ause llncLaren 
never expected to carry ont bis orders. It did not 
reqi^e a Xenophon to do so. Havelock, Monteith, 
Kicbmond, Mayne, MacGregor, Broadfoot, Pottinger, 
A or Backhouse, with many others engaged in 

^hanistan, would have saved not only Ghuznee but 
tv la futile attempt of MacLaren did mischief. 

a e to the previous discouragement of our own 
people; It gave courage to the Affghans. ' The fact is 
notonous Mahomed Aibar had f Jed in an attack on 
^ Cabul held bj Shah Soojali; but the same 
nipht, heamg of HacLaren^s retreat, he reneived the 
With Cabal also fell Ghuznee, 
and EMat-i-Ghilzie was left to its fate, for Craigie to 
make a defence not often surpassed. The counsel of a 
lew brave hearts saved Jellalabad after their own Go- 
ve^eut had abandoned them. 

It was the moral depression of Wilde's brigade, added 
manner in which it, a body of four 
® l“P-lk<rard brigadier and bri- 

sinirlp ir”’ '’™ ranks, without a 

™gle other staff officer, without carriage, cimrmssariat, 

nrevenM Peshawur, that not only 

o™ dtf, « Jdlalabad, but nearly caused its 

sri?! lie Blue Book records 

Sir Jasper Hicholl's opinion--! have yet to learn the 

a opn»r?r'\™ r 1’“®% tlds wondrous conclusion, 
self dnv ^ years earlier, had hiin- 

we sncT, ^ eomce in a mountain country, or rather, 
f ? preconceived opinion that Jellalabad 
be lost, acted. It would have been more honest. 
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sensible, and bxnitane, to have boldly refused to permit 
a man to cross the Sutlej. That chapter of Indian 
military history has yet to be written. Kaye’s work, 
admirable as it generally is, has not done justice to 
those concerned, but has done very much more than 
justice to the Commander-in-Clncf. Few oflicers have 
been worse treated than the gallant and unfortunate 
T^ilde. As brave a soul as ever breathed, be was driven, 
broken-hearted, to lus grave. 

"We might adduce scores of such examples, bad and 
good, from past Indian history, of the effect of prestige 
and of leaing ; of good and of bad conduct, by the 
very same men, all induced by individual example, or 
by the moral effect of circumstances. Ko soldier is 
more open to the influence of all the above causes than 
the sepoy, He has a wonderful opinion of the “ Hhcil ” 
of the Company. He has also a keen perception of the 
merits or demerits of his officers. He loves the memory ' 
of the commander who has led him successfully , and, 
in extreme old age, will talk of the suhaltem who was 
kind to him and shared his dangers.* 

In the track of Monson’s retreat, we have repeatedly 
heard an old subadar recount the doings of Ids own 
corps, going over not only the names of Lis own officers, 
but of others with whom he was not immediately con- 
vA-ctftd.. Ww nobly Iincm. diod. In. owroring ib'e; 

* Malcoljii’a anectiotc of tlie old accompany him, and every man 
natne officers, always taking tbeir stepped out Such an officer must 
Bona to salaam to the picturra of everywhere bo loved, but probably 
Coote and llcdowes in the Town ho could not talk to natives, and 
Hall of Madras, but of their making therefore lost one important engmo 
a distmctionm favour of the former, of influence Sir Eyre Coote ivaa 
13 an example of the advantage of perhaps as badly ofi m re^ird to 
loDgintimacy with sepoys SirWiI the languages, but he had more 
bam Medowes was an admirable knowledge of the habits of sepoys 
soldier On the breaking out of the Let us not bo told that Hastings 
American war, being transferred and Chve could not converse mtb 
from a corps he had long com- nati%cs They wcie giants xdles 
manded, he called for voluntccra to are not for such. — H II L. 
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retreat tlirougli the MoloindtaPass, how the 12thN I 
was destroyed m covering tUe passage of the Bmmas 
Elver History corroborates the old man’s tale, and 
teUs how the sepoys bade their officers leep heart, "we 
1 ^ take you safe to Agra " Captain Bailer records 
that “out of 12,000 men, scarcely 1000 entered Agra 
without cannon baggage, or ammunition ” The guns 
dragged by huUocks were, of course, lost m a counhy 
which m the rams is a quagmire, but onr author/!®, 
unintentionaUy no doubt, eiaggerated the tale of misery 
an saster Hever was more devotion shown by a 
rnercenary ^y w.a Holkar at their heels, slaying 
them tike sheep, or sending them m noseless, or other 
mse maimed, to tenafy their comrades, and on the other 
hand, offenng them semco with the prospect of high 
common m his own ranks , there were scarcely more 
desertions from the sepoys’ battahons than there have 
been from the British ranks at Sebastopol 
JUonsim s affair was one, enUrely, of trust and of pres- 
V ^ managed, but tbe Bepoys stood by 

1 11 ^ ^ Matthews and Bailhe, because they looked 

0 e ompanys Star, because m ,ill pomts they 
rus e and respected the Government Jh those days 
1 was not nnnsual for the pay of the troops to be six, 
win If’ ^'ren twenty months m arrears Tlie army 
onr h^encally not half its present strength, but 
Tsent ttl " -^Penor to what it is at 

around wo l”®i’i conquered all 

neonlo' nr ^ weight with our own 

=>* Bhurtpore, but 
™to™s ' ' “hriy hegatiied all Lori Lake’s 

an?S“"“’ Oehterlony, Adams, Mdcolni, 

and Munro « ere men of a different stamp With them 
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tliero \f"is confidence on both sides In full reliance on 
Ins troops, Ocliterlony, ■frith sepoys alone, succeeded 
vrliere royal olBcers and rojal troops had failed Gil- 
lespie’s prompt gallantry rescued Vellore, though the 
same general, by impetuosity at Elalunga, sacrificed his 
own life and virtually lost the campaign It would bo 
a pleasant task to tell of Arcott Onore, Masuhpatam, 
Kongaum, and Setabnldce We point to them simply as 
illustrations of the happy effects of mutual trustfulness 
We might also ivith advantage glance at other and 
more recent affairs of opposite complexions We shall, 
however, not, on this occasion do so 

The moral of our dissertation is to take advantage of 
the present crisis in Europe and, while we have no 
present cause of alarm m India to take warning from 
the past Much wo repeat has been done Much rot 
tenness has been swept away ^ilany departments have 
been icformed Some portions of the empire have 
been put in good state of defence Less expensive but 
ec^ually efficient bodies of troops have been raised, thus 
combming economy with efficiency Above all, some 
steps liai e been taken to give us Commanders in Chief, 
having the use of their limbs and with their senses 
about them We aic not henceforward to have the 
dregs of the lives of gallant veterans who during 
'licalfti and strength, were neier entrusted with im 
portant command, nor are we to have as generals of 
division and brigade, men whose only guaiantee of 
efficiency IS old age, whoso very existence is often a 
token of their never having earned command who have 
kept tliemseircs in cloier, during the legitimate years 
of working life, and thu*!, wIiiIg generous souls have 
sunk in the struggle, sum\e to win the prizes 

Another and more urgent step is w anted Tlierc 
must be a bar against the command of regiments being 
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tho reward of thirty and forty years of incompetence. 
TVe can oven do better with bad generals, than ^vith had 
regimental officers. ‘Inkcrmann was won by the indi- 
vidual action of regiments, not by the strategy or tactics 
of generals. Most of our Indian battles have been so 
won. Tlio appointments of Generals Anson and Grant 
arc auguries of good. There may bo abler and more 
experienced commanders, but both have common sense, 
the use of their limbs and of all their faculties. Let 
them see that their subordinates enjoy similar advan- 
tages. Neither Wellingtons nor Washingtons are ex- 
pected, but it is not therefore necessary wc should wait 
till the quantity of sense and strength that officers have 
been endowed with, has evaporated, before they are 
employed in command. No such absurdity is per- 
petuated in ordinary life. No brewer or baker waits 
till his workman is superannuated before he promotes 
, him to the post of foreman; a pension is ihe fitting 
reward for old ago. Some officers now in command, to 
the injury of the service, were good men and true 
twenty years ago, — others were never fit for a corporal’s 
charge ; and only in a seniority* service could have 
escaped from the subaltern ranks. Cluef Judges, Resi- 
dents, and Commissioners, are not the oldest men in 
the service. Metcalfe, Jenkins, Elphinstone, Clerk, and 
Munro performed good service when under thirty years 
of age. ^ On the bench, if anywhere, age is wanted, or 
at least is not an incumbrance. We reverse the order 
^we have young judges and old divisional and even 
regimental commanders. W^e have boys on magisterial 
be^hes, hoary age commanding Light Horse. 

We implore the attention of all the authorities at 
lome and in India, to these glaring inconsistencies. 
Lord Hardinge, Sir Charles Napier, Lord Gough, fdl 
testify to the necessity of a change. iTo owe denies ti. 
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Honour \riU bo to liimwlio, notwithstanding tlic outcry 
that \viU follow, \viU change flic sj’stcm that lias 
brought irregular troops into (Usliion, to the disparage- 
ment of Kcgnlars, thus averring that three selected and 
comparatively young officers are ptcfcrahlc to a dozen 
or sixteen haphazard ones, commanded by such men 
as are generally found at the head of regiments of 
the line. Some system roust be devised, by having 
the Avhole army in one general list; or by ha^^ng 
regiments of two, three or four battalions, or by strik- 
ing off incfficients, and hy admitting tbc transfer of 
officers from one corps to anotlier, to secure the com- 
mand of regiments to those, between the ages of 
tliirtj' and lifty, who ImvC at least not given proofs 
of incorapetcncy. There are men now coinmnniling 
regiments hwwn to liavc greatly injiu'cd, if not riuncd, 
more than one corps, and who are working hard to 
destroy the credit of their present charges. We have 
heard the new Commandcr-iu-Chief of the Madras 
army regret the nccessily of putting such men in com- 
mand. We confess never to have heen able to perceive 
the necesnlj/. It 1ms been a custom rather than an 
obligation, and the sooner it is abrogated, the better for 
the Indian army. 

Let officem rise to rank much as at present by se- 
niority; but drive incfficicnts to resignation by posi- 
tively refusing them command. Let there be tests for 
every grade of authority. Let no officer obtain the 
command even of a company \mtil he lias his 

(|ualiiication. The present tests arc altogether insufTi- 
cient. The examination should bo systematic, and not 
dependent on the whims of commanding officers or 
examiners. Graduated for each rank, it should obliyc 
each officer to evince moderate ability and moderate 
application. All men arc not intended by nature for 
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soldiers The ‘'ooncr incnpibles find out the mistake 
of their parents in having put them into the wrong 
line, the hotter for themsehes and for the semco In 
no army arc higher qualifications required Is it good 
that one single individual officer should he a huglung- 
stock to his men ? Thc3 arc neatly fifty to one of us 
Our staff should he good — the best procurable, or it 
must be more than useless — miscluc'ous, nay dan- 
gerous 

On this the most important question concerning the 
anil} , >\ c desire to suggest no specific ndes, but simply, 
though most camcstl), to recommend those of common 
sense Let a mixed commiltoc ol officers from the 
three Prtsidencics be. appomted to consult and report 
on this, and other fnatters, and let their report be 
published, and, after discussion, he acted on, as far ns 
possible , but imbappd)* there is less lack of informa- 
tion than of desire or abdity to act on it Some twentj 
years ago such a committee did report on artillery 
matters, and made many excellent suggestions, few of 
which hare to tlus day' been carried out * General 
Patrick Grant tells us, in lus.endcuce before Parha- 
luent, that caialry matters were also, though Ic-s 
formally, reported on many years, ago, hut still the 
strife goes on between Eegulars and Irregidar':, as to 
straight swords, sabres, spears, ^carbines, pistols, bits 
and saddles All tins is bad There is a good and 
a had way for everything, and a^hat is good for one 
Presidency is good for another Shafts and poles 
Bengal sj stem and Eoyal system, ?re not all best The 
best ought to he insisted on for all And so with 
c ivalry If an Iiregular is, as Sir Charles Is apier and 

* The prevent Emperor of the eiUed attention to the lahouis ot 
i rench, then the e^ile Loms Nai o- that committee — H. iX. L. 
icon in. hid treatuu on Artillery, - 
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myself not one bit better off than tlie fool who Lnow^ and docs nothing , 
therefore, beyond doing eiactly as I am told, I do nothing 

‘ You will I dare say laugh when I tell you I never mount one (a horse) 
but to go to parade, and this I consider a great bore, and never go out of 
a ivalk 

The ahoTG, if not a fayourable specimen of the spirit 
of the TVTitei, is at least the honest opmion of an able 
officer nho has been ihore than usnally fortunate We 
could match mth it a similar letter, received from a 
captam of a different Presidency, of nearly equal stand- 
mg, who is yet several years from a command Ten or 
fifteen years ago, both these officers were full of zeal 
and energy They were of the Chambeilam and Jacob 
school lather than of tlie race of incapables Chamber- 
lain and Jacob nould bo as they are, after thiiiy years 
of suboidinatc regimental duty 

The Native officer question is only second^to that 
of the European With efficient commanders there 
would soon be efficient subordinates, but fb e:^edite 
matters and to prevent tyranny, perhaps convul'uon^, 
extraneous help and Government authority are required. 
In this, as in other matters, perfectly different systems 
obtain, not onlj at different Presidencies, hut m different 
regiments of the same Presidency In Bombay and 
Madras, the ment-fostenng rule is followed , m Bengal 
all sorts of rules and systems obtain There ts autho- 
rity, though not very exphcit, for promotion by merit, 
and provision is made, hy increase of pay after terms of 
seven } ears, for the superseded, but recent orders have 
directed differently The consequence is, that command- 
ing officers do much as they hke One finds reason for 
promoting all the old, another all the young One 
pesters and poiNceutes the veterans, another objedts to 
the smart fellows i\ho “can drill the regiment as ycU 
as any officer, and vho T\car troupers as neat as the 
adjutants ” The«e arc the extremes I)i«ciplme suffer', 
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and deserving JTntivo soldiers of all ranks sufier, and arc 
often driven vdih disgust from the service. 

AVc confess to n decided preference, notwithstanding 
all the objections of Lord Ilardinge, Sir Charles Napier, 
and other high authorities, for the Madras and Bombay 
systems. AVe allow it to be dangerous to bring forward 
3 *onng energetic native soldiers, to the rank of snbadar 
and there to stop, and that it would be, on ihc pre^oni 
spiem, safer to have subadars of sixty rather than of 
thirty years of age. But it is the danger of the power- 
loom over the fire-side wheel ; the danger of the steam 
carriage over the poney chair. "Wniere is to bo the end 
of OUT fears if wc shirk efiicicnc}’ in dread of our on n 
tools turning on us ? It is mtr obvious duty to put .the 
right man in the right place, and io Icq) him there by 
self-intcryst. IVe desire no sucli radical clinngc ns to 
put armies, or even very important posts, or detacli- 
ments, under Native oflicers. ‘NVe desire not the Cartha- 
ginian. or the Mogul, or the latter Homan syhtcms, but 
to a certain extent, that which influences the autocratic 
Governments of Ilussia, France and Austria. Surcl}’ no 
can afford as much liconse as thej" can. If Asiatics and 
Africans can obtain honourablo position in the armies 
of Bnssia and Franco, surely Indians, after tried service 
of a century under England’s banner, are entitled to the 
same boon — nay, justice. Wc desire no extremes. We 
would not, as Austria did in the Hungarian war, place 
our magazines in the enemy’s hands. We would avoid 
" risking them in questionable ones. Wo would not, as 
in our own early times, b^- undue temptation, turn 
honest soldiers into traitors,* but we would not drive 

♦ irahomtncd Is^oof'fl « acoscin ducted Bicgcs, defended po«fs, nnd 
point. IIo Tfas more useful than earned Buppjilies and rcn»furccinentp, 
most of tho European oflicers in the at critical tunes, througlithocntmy’s 
early wars of tlic Carnatic. I’aiUifu]^ country. But liouas tempted bc- 
gallant, and cntcrpnzmg, Uo con- yond uw atixDgtU. IIo was put ui 
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them from onr semce or, won,e still, permit them to 
remim m it in sullen di<5content If among the COOO 
European officers such feelmgs prevail as ve have shown 
in the preceding extract, have we any right to expect 
that among the 275,000 natiies of the army, they do 
not exist to a much greater extent ? 

This subject is too much pooh poohed or altogether 
blinhed If the correspondence of 27ative soldiers was 
as patent to us as that of oTir European comrade"', we 
should better xmdorstand their feelings Those who do 
a'jsocnte with them can testify to the disgust of the 
very best at their present position The Bengal JBaboo' 
of Calcutta and the Par«ees of Bombay are among our 
best treated and most-contented subjects ITie latter 
enlightened class is a loyal and useful section of 
the comniumty , and some of its legal members have 
recently been appomted to lugh office, as hhve aho 
some of the Bengal Baboos The^e latter however are 
not contented They complain that the highest •salarj 
allowed to their class is 1200 rupees a month, and that 
very few positions of 1000 rupees, 800 rupees, and COO 
rupee-,, though many of 250 rupees a month, are open 
to them Ifative civil officers of the higher grades are 
remunerated throughout the provinces at «:omewhat the 
above rates In every distnct aie to he found half a 
dozen, whose «salanes average 250 rupees, with two or 
t ree on 400 or 500 rupees a month Exceptional cases 
run np to 800 and 1000 The latter are still too feivto 
commantl honest devotion More prizes and ^ome of 
leni of greater value than any yet conceded, are wanted 

Such, Jiowever, as they are, they greatlj^ exceed tho'^c 
0 t le Is ativo army Qlie largest pay ohtamable in an 


po®es3ion of a fort, and made t 
wntcr of tlie BurroundiDg dtslnct 
in such tunes, Tvliat Natirc could 


tire stood such a test ? Soae 
fiiropeans could not — IL M-I* 
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army of 275,000 soldiers of tlic soil is 300 rupees a 
month, and wo do not know more than three men 
enjoying sucli paj'. Tlie Hyderabad pay of a rcssaldar, 
which is the title, in that province, of a Kativc cavalry 
commandant, used to bo 413 rupees, but it has recently 
been reduced to 300. Jemadare of troops (virtual rcs- 
saldars) have also been lowered from 105 to 150, the 
rate of ressaldars throughout the Bengal Irregular Ca- 
valry. The pay of a subadar in the regular army is 07 
rupees a month, with 25 rupees additional, making 92 
rupees, to our subadar in eveiy' regiment, as subadar 
iRrajor. ^119 is ihc highc9l bond fide pay enjoyable by an 
infantry soldier. Wlien marching, he receives fifteen 
rupees batta, which seldom covers his extra expenses. 
The “ jl/b?u/er;r” constantly recounts the rewards of 
braverj*, in all ranks, of the French aimy. To one 
privato‘soldier, "for keeping liis place in the ranks when 
badly wotmded.” To anotber, " for being the first jji 
the breach j ” to a tliird, “ for saving his captain’s at the 
loss of his own logs, by throwing aside a live shell.'’ 
To a fourth, “ for helping to extinguish the flames 
around the magazine." 'Sucli matters, if not wholly 
overlooked in the British army; arc not so noticed as to 
excite emulation or create any hearty desire to do like- 
wise. 'Wliat rewards have been given to the subaltern's 
party which for half an hour, last November, stood on 
the top of the magazine of the liight Division, covering 
it with saturated tarpaulins, wliile all around was on 
fire, and while shells and rockets wore falling thick on 
every side ? But, nearer to ourselves, what reward has 
been given to the sergeant of the Pegu magazine who, 
last year, heroically performed a similar feat? Such 
men are the real heroes of an army. Any fellow can 
charge icith a crowd, or can stand between liis comrades, 
to be mowed down or ridden over. He seldom can help 
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himself. Many, in such positions, Trould run away if 
they could they cannot, and they come out of the fray, 
heroes But the soldier who, with no excitement before 
him, courts death, in the path of duty, deserves more 
especial honour — indeed all the honour, and all the 
reward, that can he bestowed. It is true that in the 
British army after every battle, strings of names are 
submitted for brevet rank and honours. There is 


seldom a response in any man’s hoai*t to the accuracy of 
those lists Lord Gough got brevet rank for one officer 
for carrying, "orders tlirongh the Hottest of the fight,” 
though he was not in the battle at all ; for another for 
leading a brigade,” though lie was in bed. Some of 
our readers will also remember his Lordsliip’s favourable 
mention of the gallant brigadier, who, 'he said, “ ma- 
nceuvered skilfully in the rear.” Sir Charles Napier 
■was tho^ first of our generals who mentioned a private 
soldier in his despatches. How rarely has the good 
example been followed, even in the Ci-imea! Napier’s 
and a vciy few other cases excepted, vre do not re- 
member ever seeing a native soldier, in others, though 
we could narrate scores of instances of individual valour. 
Of a naick and sis swimming the Buri Gunga in the 
ace of the enemy j of a jingle trooper carrying a 
despatch through the enemy’s lines, at Setabuldee ; of 
two troopers in open day, fathoming the ditch at Bhurt- 
pore, o a ressaldar leading his single troop through 
bbero Singhs cavalry at Mooltan; of another, on the 
ironticr, canymg his into the midst of twenty times 
their number, though covered by a bank. None of 
those men were held up to the admiration of their com- 
rades. Descending to the ridiculous, we rccoUcct a lady 
elhng us that she had jiarted with her husband, going 

tbo , comfort, “as Bam Singh, 

pay avildar, has promised to cover him in action, 
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and Bam 'Singb is a big man.” The captain came 
back safe, ■whether by Bam Singh’s “ ilhal,'' we cannot 
say. 

' The nearest approach to the French system, in the 
Indian army, is "the Order of hlerit,” It is open to 
all ranks of the Native army for “ indiv'idual gallantry ” 
in the field, or in the attack or defence of a fortress. 
But, tho-ughits numbers are not limited, there 
are so many. restrictions to its obtainment, that “the 
decorated” are so few as to be hardly discoverable. The 
order is divided into three grades. The first is only ob- 
tainable by those who have already won by individual 
yallantry and, step by step/tbe second and third grades. 
Tbo badge of the fost grade is a gold star with in- 
scription — "The reward of valour.” The decoration of 
the others is of silver, %vith a similar motto. All are 
pendant from, a dark blue ribbon with red edges. "With 
a very large ac<iuaintance, ■with the Native army, we do 
not recollect having seen a dozen silver stars We can- 
not recollect seeing a sinylc yolden one. Double pay is 
attached to the first grade, two-thirds increase to the 
second, and one-third to the third. These are s^ub- 
stantial advantages to the clod of a sabreur, to the 
sentinel whose sineivs would never have earned him a 
front place in tlie Akhara (gymnasium); but what 
reward are they to the adventurer whose swords undar o. 
different regime, would have carved out for Iiimself a 
principality? None. They are a mockery, ending as 
they do, at utmost, in^oxtreme cases, in. double pay, 
that is, to a ressaldar, in tlirce hundred rupees a month, 
—or if ho have also obtained the first class " Order of 
India” on sixty rupees additional, at fifty or sixty years 
of age. But Imo tho first class, " Order of Merit,” and 
double pay are to be obtmncd, we are at a loss to imagine. 
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He IS a lucl^ fellow wlio lias one chance “of'mdmilual 
valour" that is accepted, by his sumvmg comrades 
that then satisfies the reporting Committee , that alter 
V, ards passes the ordeal of the SIihtary-Auditor General, 
avhose duty is, not to Tev.ard aalonr, hut to watch the 
public purse at all hazards, and, finally, that is 
sanctioned by Government Three tunes lias this full 
process of proof to be gone through before the subadar 
major can obtam 92 rupees a mouth, added to lii-s 
onginal mnety-two, or the rcssaldar 150 + 150 = 300 
The Order of Slent, moreover, gives no handle to a 
man’s name The brave man is stiU the simple hanldar, 
ressaldar, or subadar In a country where words and 
looks are even more valued than rupees, though a hero, 
ho IS not a bahadoor On the other hand the title 
though a military one, is froelj conferred on Kntnc 
oinhans and traders., of no better blood, ^nd is arrogated 
by black and white of all ranks 

But there w an order that f/ocs confer rank and title— 
“The Order of Bnhsh Ihdii ” It is divided into two 
classes, each of a hundred members, the first restneted 
to subadar? and res=aldars, and giving the title sinlar 
hahadooT, with t\\ o rupees a day increase ot paj , tlio 
second to natuc officers, generally, with the title of 
bahadoor and one rupee a day The decoration us a 
gold star, pendant from a blue nbbon Tliougb 
awarded onlj for good senicc it is virtunlJj the rewanl 
of old age, indeed, the wearers are mostlj invalids ot 
their homes ^ 

Tlie paj , including lialta, of a jemadar of regular m 
fantry (heutenant), is 21^ rupees a month, hfinldar 
(sergeant), fourteen, naicL (corporal), tuelic, sepoy 
sc\en Tlie paj of the sappers and natne artillery !■* 
the same as infintry, Iwth should be higher, that of 
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tho regular cavali^ is eousiderably so ^ Sepoys after 
sixteen years’ service, ivitli good conduct, get one rupee 
extra, and after tivcnty years two rupees, oi, in all, rune 
rupees a month 

Such are the temptationb u e offer the inihtary popu 
htions of India, and to the northern adventurers who 
still occasionally find then wa^, tlurough the passes, and 
who would do bo, in numbert., were there moderate in 
duceraent ^Tlio nustahe is in treating all alike , in 
attempting to have one dead level, and stiU expecting 
active 2eal and fidohty The astonishment is that 
under the present systetn, wo should have so much of 
both Present rules cannot last Tlicy are against 
nature l^inety m a hundred sepo} s have ereiy reason 
to be dehghlei with tho service Several of the reniaui- 
mg ten are satisfied One, tuo, or tliree are iliorovglijy 
and (Jangerousfy, discontenicd Tlio reason is plain The} 
feel they have that in them whicli elsewhere would raise 
them to distinction Our system presses them down 
The throne of Hyderabad is held by the descendant of 
one such adventuier That of Oude is, or rather a\as, hj 
another ‘■Hyder Ah Ameer Khan The first Holkai 
and the first SeindiaU were such feUows as are now in 
our ranks, if indeed the Koorme shpper hearer, and the 
goat herd would have been received into our high caste 
lankj} • Golab Singhl and Run^eet Singh s grandfather 
were mihtary adventurers Se\ eral of the generals in 

the Sikh service, as also some of the most powerful 
amils m Oude, were, ^ginally, sepoys m our ranks 
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Those outlets foe restlessness and abilitt are gone , 
OTHERS ARE CLOSING It belioTes US, therefore, now 
more than ever, to give legitimate rewards, and as far 
as practicable, employment to the energetic few, to that 
leaven that is m every lump— the leaven that may secure 
our empne or may disturb,— nay, even destroy it 
In early days, when Europeans farmed themselves 
more dependent on Natives than at present, they were 
not only more courteous, kindly, and considerate to 
them than they are now . but posts were then open 
to them that, of late years, have been closed Ma 
omed Is'joof s case, already mentioned, was an extreme 
In tho'se tunes Native civihans were overpaid 
Enghsh civilians were demed honest wages 'With few 
exceptions, all were accordmgly dishonest There was 
no check no restraint The tables were suddenly 
turned Europeans were made honest by /onesi freai 
’wnt, natives were driven to worse rogueiy than before 
or rea During the last twenty^ ears our eyes haie 
been graduoUy opemng m regard to Katiie ciTil e^ta 
ents If all have not been made honest, the 
right measures have been taken to make them so Tlie 
semce is already greatly reformed It is because the 
au onties seem still m the dark, regardmf' the necesfitj^ 
ot improviug the condition of the lugher soldieiy tint 
tteso vem^ks me offered let the sepoy soldier' bo 
ea e as e civihan is , that js let there be openings 
lor the gentleman-for the hero The ordmaiy sepoy 
y jrajd He has even bq^ pampered and petted 
Ihe e:^ hattas and tlie donatives that he has received 
nave done hun harm and mdueed greed IVe have 
been runnmg fast on the shoal of the SiUi army— of 
^e legionaries the Jamssanes and the MamchikC!. 
-ibe many are usefully promded for, but honours and 
rewards, present and future, are still n anted for the few 
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In wh-ifc has been done to raise tlie condition of Native 
civilians, Government lias been influenced by the best 
moti\ e, the good of the country, the punty of the judg- 
ment seat In what we advocate there is even a nearer 
mterest, one that swallows up all others 

It IS not easy to suggest the details of our proposed 
scheme , but there are points of it, open to every under- 
standing In the Punjab are six battabons of police , 
commanded by native officers Excellent soldieis all 
Some of these corps were in the SdJi sempe, served 
lYith PoUoek^s armj and again under Edwaides Tuo 
01 three ol them are doing frontici ii ork , all are fully 
cc^ual to aveiifge irregular battalions Tlieir comman- 
dants, uatli most of the responsibilities of command, re- 
ceive only 200 rupees a month, or one-fourth the pay of 
X European officer in a similar position The latter too 
rises to be a general, may find himself successor to 
Momson, Casement, Pollock, Littler, Gilbert and Lou 
in the Council Board The old Natii e officer h\ es and 
dies a commandant on 200 rupees,® or retnes on lialf 
the amount " Lives and rofs without hope ” is the 
expression wc once heard a comparatively young ressal- 
dor use regarding luraself The sons of the comman- 
dant have no oj)cnvig They would ha\e entered the 
SiUi service, as suhadars, or even in their fathers* rank , 
if they enter outto, it must he as pnxates XVe say, give 
such commandants about half the pay that Europeans 
get, and let their son'*, if quahfied enter the service as 
jemadars, and let those either Native officers haie some 
adi autagCb aboi c tho ordinaiy recruit 

Let also tho officers of a certain number, say one, of 
tbo irregular corps bo entirely Natives A European 
brigadier commanding every two or three such, looking 

■* Present inaimbcnts, come of rcccivo their old rates of pay — 400 
them coloncia la the Silli service, or 600 rupees a month — £1 h. Jj. 
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to tho pay, discipline, tone, i-c , doing, in short, much 
the duty, and liaving the same military autlionty, as 
captams of police in the Punjab have, though interfer- 
ing ivith detaUs less than they do Give in all irregular 
corps half tho Company’s allowances to the siihadats 
commanding companies, who should do all the duty of 
captains except paying the men This impoitant dulj 
should always he performed by a European officer m the 
presence of the comm.andmg officer, or second m ’com- 
mand No room should be leit for scandal or discon- 
tent Haiso also the p.aj of snbadars from 67 rupees 
a month to 140, or about onc-third that of captams 
ifowy «e same aorl Eaise proportionally the paj of 
jemadars In all corps of the line let there be no 
Mtue ojicers Then position is anomalous and absurd 
In the Bombay army there are seldom sergeant-maiors 
or quartermaster-sergeants, because they clash with the 
Native officers Tlie Bombay authonties are qmte 
absurd, and might prove worse than 
absurd, giving twenty men, “aU good dnUs”and all 
wearing tight pantaloons,” commissions, and then 
a owing them to be bulbed by vulgar uneducated 
Europeans, witlmtt commisswns The anomaly, and the 
heart-burmngs, will be removed by having the Eiu-o- 
pean officers and sergeants -with the .stiioter discipline, 
or ra er with the more Enghsh practices, in one set of 
regiments , the Native officeis with the looser, the Trench 

' sva if* removing' Kntive officera from 

corps professedly commanded^^nd officeied by Euro- , 
P ans, lougli too often tcally manaaM b\ ba^Tldar 
■'vould be gLven to the European 
r o 00 into the interior economy of Ins 'regiment 
nrew^™5 “EJ tiling of tho hind done at 

snrC, c ' ° smooth and quiet on the 

surface, few mquiries are made AU ma> be rotten 
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below, tlie jog-trot is followed — a mme may be ready to 
be sprung, for all that nme-tentlis of the officers would 
hnow Mnni/ do not l^noio the voy names of the men of 
iheir OW71 company 

Ko great oxpenee need bo incurred in carrying out 
the proposed ^arrangement There are plenty of regi- 
ments, an excess of men, scaicely a deficiency of officers 
Wc rep^t that organization and adaptation, mamlj , are 
wanted Let the one himdred and fire infantry corps 
of the line be gradually con\ erted mto a himdred and 
tw enty five service, and thirty veteran corps Let 1 8 
of the present 24 officers be removed from eacb of the 
30 veteran regiments, and he diiided among tbe 126 
service ones, leaving the three field officers with one 
selected captam and two selected suhnltcrns, in all six 
European officers Omitting two field officers as gene- 
rally abseut, four officers will thus lemam, all being 
selections This would leave 640 officers available for 
semco corps, which number, increased bj eighty -five, 
would provide five additional officers for each, and thus 
increase tlioir strength to twenty nine Alloiving then 
nine for field officers, and for absentees, on private and 
medical leave, twenty officers, or two for each company, 
would be present with each eemee regiment 

Tlie scheme involves the disposal of all staff officers . 
jin A-siiff cn^ns- nlso jafldjJunixoJ Affiafirj:, 

one hundred promotions to rani: of captain The pro- 
portions of the rehitive ranhs we would thus suggest 
for the 125 regiments, ij^uld be three field officers, as 
at present, eight captains, twelve lieutenants, and six 
onsignsT instead of si\, ten, and fi\e, as now And 
attached to each of tho thirty vcteian corps, three field 
officers (only one to^he present), one selected captam and 
fire selected Bul)<a]tcnis 

To maio this or any other scheme wori, the sernce, 
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not individuals, must be considered Incompetent field 
and other senior officers must he rigorow^hj set aside. 
Kone incapable should be at the head Of amj corps, 
regular or irregular, service or veteran There is no 
knowing nhcro evigencies may an«e The Calcutta 
mihtia and the Ilamgurli battalion should have as good 
officers and as good firms as the frontier regiments 
riierc is at least no eveuse for their being had!} armed 
It IS very bad economy to send a soldier into action 
vith an} but the \cr} best muskets m lus hand Inca 
pables ma} Im sheUed as seconds m command, hut the} 
had better be sent home, even with a brevet step The 
title of major or lieutenant-colonel will do no harm as 
long ns it be not accompanied by authont} Old men, 
watli their senses about them, and wath the use of their 
logs, ma} command veterans, but there should be a 
limit to the age, e\en of such incumbents The now 
pending orders as to aacation of stall commands arc 
anomalous, and, if they be decided against brevet 
officers, Will be absurd To replace a man of fifty by > 
one of sixty is indeed a no\el mode of regenerating an j 
army, wanting, above all wants, new blood, life and/ 
energy Commands of aff corps should he given to the f 
terg best officers available Their staff should be stnctly 
-se ections These should be posts ^ high honour, and of 
consi erable emolument The veterans should have all 
e a vmtages of other corps of the hue, the men hemg 
older and the Company’s officers being Natives Such 
corps be aiadable for aU borne service, that i>, 
ser^ce wathm the Provmces,. and wiU bS specially va- 
luable, if treated with honour and consideration, for 
guards on forts, magazmes, nnd treasuries jUiajors 
and captains should obtain brevet rank for three 
years^ command of regiments Subalterns of ten 
years service and captams of hventy should receive 
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one fourth increased pay Half hatta should be 
abohslied It is an injustice and an incomemonce, 
and costs on the one hand, as much as it sa^cs on the 
other 

A large proportion of the expense thus suggested 
maj be covered hj a reduction in the ‘strength of com 
panics, throughout the service, and by departmental 
chppmgs , but supposing the balance of expense to bo 
half a million a year, uliich noiild bo its utmost limit, 
ive hold that such a sum. would be well expended in 
malang a more contented and a more elficjent army 
It is not a te/y uuiUerons army, but a >eally efficieni and a 
contented one, that is wanted Much of the diitj still 
perfonnedat Bombay, and some tint is done elsewhere, 
by the arnij, might with ndiantagc be made o%or to 
the police so as greatlj to rclie%e the ranks Indeed, 
the military might be entirely relic\cd of escorts, jail 
guards, 

Officersi should sene fi\e jeai-s m the Imo before 
being eligible for the stall, the examinations for which, 
177 eiery department should be strict Tlio^e foi civil and 
political employ should invohc the tests in the Ian 
guages req^uircd of mterpicteis At INfadras, Tamul 
should be a requisite * Exchanges should be permitted 
between regiments even of different Presidencies, also 
betw een c ii airy and infantrj up to the rank, of captain 
It IS ridiculous to keep a man, who cannot ndo in a 
mounted corpse Good may bo derived fiom exchanges 
harm cannot ^ The armies of the Presidencies should, 
as at pre'?ent, be kept separate with separate com 
manders of the forces but with one Commandei ui 
Cluef, relieved trom the Bengal command foi all 
Proper emulation, and some check, is caused by these 

* I* MeUiU sliowa that *500 mints in Hiudustaru — 31 L 
Madras Sepoys cannot express thew 
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sepirations Rates of lja\e already been almost 
entirelj^ assimilated Tor future incnmL''nts there 
should bo no didcrtnccs Tlie great question of 'im 
phf^ mg and mikmg plain to all ranks, uhat is their 
paj under all circumstances, has jet to be resolved. 
^Hioeier efiects the measure mil save much discontent 
if not some mutinies 

The arrangement for tlie supply of Kative officers 
mil he the most difficult part of our proposed airanjje 
ments From the hundred and tuentj five servace 
coiqjs of the hue, let old h'^v ildara be transferred for pro- 
motion to veteran, battalions for home duties, and flie 
joungcr to service corps tor frontier and SonthaJliki 
work The veteran*:, we repeat, should be corps of 
honour, manned h} sepoys of good character above 
forty years of ago, or of weak and worn conshtution*! 
from all other corj)«, and officered bj subadar* and 
jemad^ of similar stamp, from tlie same quarter^ 
Tile Native officers of irregular corps should be partly 
from then own ranks, partlv young picked men from 
the Ime ^ Unless they are so selected, and unless they 
are unmistakably good men, commanding officers of 
irregulars will often pester their lives out Their 
berths will not be worth holding The utmost bonest 
will be required in making selections for transfer 
We repeat that to all these corps, veteran and irregalar, 
rate Euiopean officers must he attached, four to 
le rs , ve to the others Their names to be home 
on the strength of the staff corps 
As a general rule wc would require "cveir ‘^epoy to 
^ eertam penod m the rank*: Con<5ideratiou 
s o a so be paid to seniority, to nleanhness, smart 
ness, and soldierly he-’iing rather than io literary ac 
f/iureiiieii/s Too much stress is now laid on reading 
ana writing, we ought to remember that. the mihtar} 
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class, as a boWy, despises stvidy. Time, at least, sluould 
be given them to get over their prejudices. Eecent 
orders on tins subject are very unpalatable to many of 
our best soldiere. Indeed, very fevr of our worthiest 
old Avarriors •\vo\ild’he now ressaldarS and subadars if 
they had Lad to pass pi'csent tests. They should not 
be educated above their positions. To add literary 
attainment to Patban and Brahmin pride of birth, and 
still to beep Brahmins and Pathans under^ serjeaiit- 
niajors, is a grievous mistalic. There are sepoys iu the 
Bombaj' army who translate treatises on drill and 
tactics. This is hardly safe. Havildars, unqualified 
for jjroinotion to cither of the above classes of corps 
should, on rctii'ement, after certain terms of good ser- 
vice, receive a step of ranlc. The present system of 
invaliding is defective. The Madras and Bomba}’’ 
amies invalid eiglit and ten years earlier than is the 
practico in. Bengal. BTth them almost any man is 
passed after fifty years of age, and so it generally 
should bo. Pew ICativc soldiers are fit for field sernco 
after that age, though many are up to aU gai’rison 
duties at sixty. In Bengal •th6 term for invaliding 
should be shortened ; but at the same time there should 
be more check on malingering for pension after fifteen 
ycai*s. Veteran battalions would be a check. They 
exist already iu Madras and Bombay; but Bengd, 
wlncb most wiints them, has none. 

'The higher prizes for the very select have now to ho 
considered. They should as of old, be commands of 
Hill forts, and jaghirs. Also, as at present, titles of 
honour and pensions, ^'c.,'but on increased scales, com- 
mensurate with the present British position, -where wc 
gave hundreds when subordinate to the nabobs of 
Arcot and Bengal, wc should, now as successors of tbe 
Mogid, give thousand.^. The practice, however, lias 
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boon rather reversed Jaghir'5, tint ere -once perhaps 
too freely dispensed are no^v withheld An able 

and dc‘:er\in£f public sen ant ambitious to po‘!<;e«s what 
above all else, a Natne de-Jires, m? a bit of land of 
bis own has now' hardly i road to its ohtaiuraent but 
by plotting to suhaert onr rule At least, so it may 
eisil;y seem to him Vn^y oblige such conduct The 
Labourer is worthy of hts hire, — the fiithiul semnt of 
ins reward Why make lum, at least m heart, a rebel 
because he thinks Government an ingrate® We, in 
tentionall}, peraomfj Government Ever} JTjtive does 
so The general colonel cominnssioner, or collector i', 
to him the Government He perceive* the great powers 
for mischief in the hand* of such on official , he cannot 
credit that he has no power to reward He, accordingly, 
thmks him ungrateful AIucli good "ernce is thus lo^t , 
much bad feeling engendered It matter* bttle in the 
calm , it might matter much in the storm Are calni' 
so lastmg, storms eo rare’ The objections to giving 
estates appear to us of iio weight Under the present 
settlement of estates there is piotection to the colh 
vator At worst the^ old soldier would not he liarder 
on the ryot, than are the Jo/ee l^ershadi who are fast 
buying up vnllages throughout the Prov incG'- Or, if 

jaghir-> he denied, let some of the zemindane* he par 
chased h} Gov ernment and reserved, either m fee simple, 
or as zemindanes. as the great rewards to the faithW 
soldiers of the higher ranis Such gran'ts need not, as 
a rule, be m perpetuitj Tno or tlirce hies wiU be a 
long vista to the old trooper or sepoy Tnc hundred 
rujjeei m such form wdl go further than a thousand m 
any other We heg attention to the fact, we wnte of 
what we know 

In the same spmt we could name a hundred forts, or 
other posts, which could, with perfect safety, be en- 
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trusted to ^Native officer*, and would be pnrcd bj them 
as honourable retmug berths Titles and honour* are 
cheap, they cost nothing and arc greatl} ^alued 
Iticdals to the nnss should be abolished Decorations 
are brought into contempt, n hen worn b} individuals, 
or hj u liolc regiments hnown to ha\ e run an aj , oi even 
■when Hrgel) distributed to those who were not undci 
fire The “Order of Merit” and tint of “Dritnh 
India” should be laigelj O'vtcndcd, and should be open 
to Europeans and, Natnes of all laiiks There should 
he tivo blanches of each, om civil and the other mili- 
tary Titles should be attached to the higher grades , 
pecuniar} grants to, at least, all the lower There 
would be difficulties m the way In what scheme are 
there not difficulties^ The first Napokon found no in- 
superable difficulties in lu* sclectioDs foi tlie Legion of 
Honour We doubt if cither Kapoleon ever decorated 
a notorious cowaid, that is, one who had guen proof 
of cowardice So it might be wuth us The army 
itself can sufficient!} judge such questions After 
each action, let a hundred or thousand decorations ho 
adjudged Ho difficult} will be found m ascertaining 
who arc best entitled to them There may be heart- 
burnings and dissatisfaction, theie cannot be luoie than 
at present Half the value of a decoration is lost to 
A "B and C , when it is also worn by D E and P 
We have much to so,} on man} other points, but 
must resene most of om remarks for another occasion 
Tlio’ great, the vital question is the officering of the 
arm} Weliaveiougbl} sketched our scheme — roughl}, 
hut we hope sufiicientlj-»to explain our meaning Sir 
Charles Hapicr, a geneiai of decided ability and of 
large experience, who had led both Bengal and Bomba} 
troops into fiction^ has declared that the picsent ‘«}stem 
IS canvassed, m every guard room To a certain extent 
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this assertion is correct, and the fact' "bodes no good. 
Sir Charles advocated the introduction of Natives into 
the covenanted ranks of the army, hut he ^vou]d have 
found it difRcult to carry out his scheme; caste, food, 
a hundred causes, will, for a half a ccntui}' at least, 
present sucli amalgamation. Tlic difficulties far exceed 
those of entrimco into the chul and. medical services, 
and in them they are not small. But, if-all that oiiglit 
to he done cannot he done, there is no reason why wd 
wc should sit still and wait until obvious rights are 
clamoured for j until, in a voice somewhat louder than 
tliat of the European officoi's, in the days of Clive, tlie 
" o.xcellcnt drills ” and the “ tight pantalooned ” combine 
to assert their claims. "Wliat tlie Euroncan officers 
repeatedly done, may surely be expected from Natives. 
AVe shall ])e unwise to wait for such occasion. Com 
it iciU, unless ontidpalcd. A Clive may not be then at 
hand. 

Those who have watched events, or have studied 
Indian Military History, can distinctly trace almost all 
past murmurs and mutinie.s, avc might indeed say eccr^ 
one, to some error or omission, trhdal or great, of 
our own. Pay has been the great stumbling-block. 
AVhether in Bombay,* Madras, or Bengal, doubts as 
to the intentions of Government in regard to pay 
have hebn at the bottom .of most mutinies. In Beug:il 
such affairs have gencrallj' been exaggerated, while in 
Jladras^and Bombay they arc kept quiet, if not hushed 
up. '^'‘o confess to preferring the quiet system— v\'a«h- 
iug dirty linen at home : *the linen should, however, 
always 6e washed, somewhere .and somehow; quietly, 
but fully. 

Ihis motive to miseliiof should be disposed of ol 
once. It should not be in the fipwer of ‘any stupid 
commander or paymaster to refyse\vlmt Government 
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had conceded. The Bombay nilo of niuliting all bills 
before payment is good ; and preventing retrenchments, 
shuts one door of dissatisfaction. But even at Bombay, 
a plain unmistahablo code is wanted in addition even 
to “Jameson’s." 'One 1ms repeatedly been attempted, 
but has always failed of accomplishment. Amusement 
might he derived from the narrative of the failures, if 
the results were less grave, IVo look anxiously for the 
very long promised Bengal Code, but fear disappoint- 
ment. -An ofiScer who had seared)' .done any regi- 
mental duty, with a regular corps for twenty years, aided 
by two young artillciy oflicers, lio^vcvcr clever, was 
not the fitting president, and they were not the fitting 
members, of a committee to prepare a code for all 
branches of the Bengal army. We strongly recom- 
mend that the no^Y code, with all others extant, of 
the three Presidencies, be made over to a committee 
of mLved artillery, cavalry, and infantry oflicers, and 
that a code for Ivdia be prepared, in wliich every 
question, invoking the rights of inilividuals, of all 
branches of the tlirec armies, should bo distinctly and 
unmistakably laid down in the briefest vray consistent 
with clearness. Such a codo would he more valuable 
than three more European regiments, or than five 
hundred miles of rail. 

Tb^ otJjAs eauBR. '& ■5^li.^vy2^ — fanalci- 

cism. Hitherto it has been restricted to Mahommedans. 
Hindus are content to be let alone. The faithful not 
onl}’ desire to proselytize, but go out of their way to 
annoy their neighbours with their ceremonies. On two 
or three occasions we have witnessed Mohumim proccs- 
.sions ostentatiously drawn up opposite a Christian 
chutch during Pivino service, and there drumming 
lustily. The latetBolanun affair, like most Indian 
questions, -has been taken up with party spirit. Briga- 
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dier Mackenzie posse*5ses much of the Coa enanter spint, 
and Mrs Mackenzie’s book is unpopnlai (ive liope not 
Mrs Mackenzie, objectionable»as are many parts of her 
ivork) , tlierefore ive fear the attack upon him nas ac 
cepted, in some quarters, m a contiorersial spirit But 
haying read much on the subject, we cannot discover 
nhat legitimate ofience j\as giien, and fuUj apjirove 
the order nhich sentences all diicctlj connected with 
the muiderous attack on Alackenzie to condign puiu''b 
ment, and all responsible to be dismissed the service 
The Hjdtiabad contingent, of all classes, is a distm 
gmsbecl bod^, but the Deccan Mahominedans, pretty 
generally, are fanatical and insubordinately dispcsed, 
bejond anything to be found elsewhere in Indn, except, 
perhaps at Patna and on the Pe«hawur border 
ness Colonel Davies’s miudei in 1S27, and the more 
recent mutiny of the ith Madras Civah'} Davies, hke 
Mackenzie, was a feailess chivalrous fellow ^leir 
cases weie eienmoie alike than their characters On 
the impulse of the moment, the comrades of the mur 
dereis aienged Colonel Davies’s death, but the murder 
ivas appioved of by the MiLommedanb of that da} and 
neighbouiliood, and the ringleader’s grave shortl} be 
came a place of pilgrimage and a resoit for Mu'isulnian 
devotee*' The attack on Mackenzie w as also b} fanatit,'-, 
and was, peihaps, more premeditated Mackenzie is 
^ed a perfectly legitimate order, it was disobeyed 
His mistile was va. personallif inteifeiang TJie error 
nearl} cost his hie, and may jet do so His ivoimds 
were frightful, few men could haic sunned them His 
dauntless spint sustained him However, tins and 
other matters of the kind should make us more tlnn 
eier cautious against real offence A cap, n beard a 
moustache, a strap, all m their time have given offence 
M onj)re(ence of rehgion But bj n little management. 
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by IcadjDg uistcaO of “dra^nng, almost aii} thing nia} be 
done The mm who ^\oiild not touch leither a few 
3 ears ago, is now , in tlyi ords of a hne old subadar, 
“ m) to the chn in xf ’* But the same old fellow begged 
that the leather might <top thcic, and tint leather caps 
miglit not he fnid In the corps ol avliich that old 
gentlemm u as a, v, ortIi3 member, leather cap straps h id 
been accepted graUe, in prclcrencc to paying an anna oi 
tuo for cloth ones "Wc mention tlic lact as shoeing 
what ma} be done with men who }la^e all but mutinied 
because the Grenadiers were told to occupj the Light 
Compau} huts and it another time because the} thought 
the} had been prohibited tahing their bedding to the 
guard room Tact and management, uot Sxahmiinsm, in 
officers, are u anted Hindus and hTahoinmedans can 
respect real Chnstiamt} Thc} cirtainly do not respect 
Anglo Hindooism 

Sir ‘William Gomm’s fireuell order tells liow much 
has recentl} been done tor thc Lmopean* portion of the 
aim} Barracks are improved, gardens, librancs, and 
other sources of amusement w ill soon he as plentiful as 
the} used to he scarce Little more is wanted than to 
preient indiMdual commanding officers nuUit}ing the 
good intentions of Goi emmenl b} keeping sicUy men 
in the plains, and sending bad characters in their places 
to the Hills , bullying the men, torturing them with 
stocks, cloth coats, and hot weather drills — in short, 
makmg what are called smart regiments at the expense 
of the men’s very lives Eailroads, waggon trains, and 
steamers should now preient Europeans being moVed 
between April and K’o\ ember Too much is heard of 
the suu {iiotfroni Mew) when they are wanted for field 
service, but wh^ there is no such neces«;ity they are too 
frequently espQ'sed e\en m April and May Brigadiers 
and generals of diiisions, as well as regimental officers, 
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slioultl bo Iield rosponsible for such cruol follies. TIio 
European soldier is, after all, our stand-b^'. ^yc are 
delighted at every unattached j'ommissioii that we ob- 
serve given to a Company's European soldier. Like his 
ofiiccr ho has more uterage emolument than his comrade 
in tlio Eo^-al ranks, but like hhn is debarred great re- 
ward. Lntil lately, commissions were not open to the 
soldiers ; yearly, we hope, they will 'become more com- 
mon. With .sucli reward.s, and w’ith rational pursuits 
open to the men, the tone of tlie barracks will rise. 
Dninkcnncss. wo trust, will yet bo tlm exception ratlicr 
than the rule. Clmnar should be abolished; it is a dis- 
credit to us. 


will no further enter on the vc.vcd question of 
cavalry than to remark that wo generally support 
aptam Nolan s views. AVc mis-arm and mis-dress the 
ooper, bit and saddle his horse as if the object were 
not to hold and ride him, and then wc wonder that the . 
same trooper is no match for a comparatively feeble and 
Ill-mounted Asiatic horseman. TJ.c complaint made in 
India IS equally rife in Africa and in the'Caueasus. A 
recent French writer ohsch-es that one Amb is good for 
iroc French dragoons. Wc ourselves have witnessed 
one Indian horseman dealing with tlirco English dra- 
goons. The annexed extract from Spencers “ Crimea” 
shows that to repulse Circassian cavaln* the Fustians 
are obhged to bring guns to bear on them 

equa%d^an%ro!iT^ijrori(?M rirers or open places, thcraro 

cavnlry wa let; for, should 
horsemen in(^t a chai^’o from these terril'Io 

IJeythen sweep dowm upontbeta 
fusion. rEt" ?lS“in front uud.rcar'iDto cou- 

hrought to play upon tEem.''lJp4c^S*^ ^ 

There caii belittle doubt that the Eegulars have been 
Ztt Irregulars unduly bespattered with 

P • 0. e comrades of the men who rode at Laswaree, 
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Delia, SetaWdeo, and JTeance, only want good leading 
and good ra^agement to iido throngh an) Indian 
caralrj The disappearance of “the small speck of 
Trench grey ” at Sctabuldce, amid the host of Aiahs, 
iixals Umtfc and the 3rd Diagoons at Clulmiwalla, 
Ouvroj at ^ohnon, ami theDight Drigide at Balaclava 
"Why is it tliat oueTliitish regiment, the 3rd Dragoons, 
for instance, always- covers itself with glory, wlule 
others go through campngns unheard of? The men, 
materials, all hut the leidmg, is the same I To talk of 
all the Inegulir Cavalij as heroes is as absurd as to 
call all the Degulars cowards Wo pcnomdly know 
many hiave men who ran at Purwandurrnh That 
btory also Ins yet to be told The leaders noro bravo 
men, but they weio not good Kative cavaHy oMccrs 
No man can manage v'cU O) lead miccmftdhj men whom he 
diehles 

We would not convert a mm of Regular Cavahy 
into Irregulars but vve would have thieo regiments of 
Company’s dragoons m heu of siv of Regular Cavair) 
All others shoidd stand, but they should be dealt with 
inuchaswc have pioposcdforlhe lufantiy The Illative 
ofiiceis should be collected in tbieo oi lour out of the 
iwent) one regiments, with bond fde power and pay, as 
tioop officei-s, hut to tho«o corps four selccUd ofiiceis 
should be attached Brei) trooper should be permitted 
to fit his owTi saddle, and adapt lii» hit to Ins own hoi«?e 
Lancers should be abolished, and the tulw ai, the weapon 
of the Indian horseman, should be allowed, as also a 
carbine and one pistol, to each tiooper It must be 
borne in mind thaTHie) are light boib cmen, 7tot heavy 
dragoons 

Jlost of the Iiregulars. are good of their kind Some 
vciy good, some bad Some of the officers cannot ride , 
some cannot talk- to tbeir men, others do so only to 
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abuse them Some of the regiments are m ern helmed mth 
debt , and yet burdened ivith bankers, and nith all sorts 
of Wo ol e ry in dress In short, tbeie is ‘little system, 
and no uniformity m tbe service One legiment TV ear 
kettles on tbeii beads, others near cocked bats Tow 
near their onn sensible turbans that mil stop a sword 
cut and keep their faces cool Ail inspector is wanted , 
not an old Eoj al dragoon officer, but a first-rate Irreguhr 
officer a Jacob, a Oliamberlain, an Andeison, a Daly, 
oi a Malcolm A mUn, m short, nlip mU go on com 
mon sense pnnciples, keep the men out of debt, insist 
on rational nnifoi-m and r-itional treatment Such as 
the Irregulars are, theie aie Teiy few instances of their 
misconduct,, and then only n hen. greatlj oi er-matched , 
in ee , unfairly tried They aic a most valuable arm 
and deserve every consideration With such an arrange 
ment as above proposed,, and 6\e rupees added to tbe 
paj of the men, a noble body of borsemcn might be 
soured to the Government, and httmg emplo}ment 
ottered to the numerous broken-down families, now mut- 
ering cwses agamst us, m the streets of every large 
city m Upper India Lord Gough, Sir Charles L^apier, 
anc a most all Irregular Cavalry officers, lecommend the 
increase, even on the terms of reduction of strength of 
^giments If thirty rupees is necessary for the Scindc 
Horse and for the Hyderabad (m the Deccan*) Cavalrj, 
wen y- ve is surely so foi the whole bodj In scarce 
times the Irregnlers b.,ve not bread In wax time fbei 
mMl plunder foi subsistence Sir Charles Napier 
bought they must do so m peace IVhat more need 
e said If more be rcqmred, let ns add that each of 
ranks gamed from the enemj’s 
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Oua last essay abrnptly closed witli some meagre 
mention of the cavalry. We propose now to con- 
tinue our rough notes on the most urgent wants of 
the army, especially on* those which most easily admit 
of remedy: to toll of ail its wants would retfuire a 
goodly volume. It is, however, consolatory to think 
that the most glaring defects nre not only on the sur- 
face, but can be removed -without difficulty. Their 
remedy only requires the exercise of ordinary common 
sense, in the appliance of materials ready at hand., and a 
very slight pull at the purse-strings j indeed j3rojoor6'o«- 
atdy a less pull than would be required to insirre tlie 
life of a healthy soldier. An expenditure of three or 
four per cent, on the present- eleven millions, and plac- 
ing the right man in tlie right place, would do all that 
IS required — wmild convert a chscoritehtecl into a con- 
tented army j an immoveable into a moveable one ; 
would put it beyond the power of any 'section of the 
military community to hearf the Government ; perlmps 
to destroy it. 

We pretend to no panacea for all military evils, to 
chalk out no military IJtopia, hut simply to bring before 
the public, in very brief form, the experience of all ages 
in all departments; to show that men of like creeds, 
influenced by like motives, and moving under like con- 
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ditiou'^ coniLme , tint tliej Invo aluajs done ^lo m 
e\erj dime Turtlicr tint creed and colour aie to be 
gieatlj nullified bj chgbllj ^niicd conditiohs Above 
all, that e\Gr3 nnn, whatever be his counti^, creed, or 
colour, has bis paiticuhr ambition, -tnd tint such am 
bition vanes not onlj mtli -general creed, colour, and 
comitrj, but ivith liidmdual teinpei ament, constitu 
hon and oiicumstances T-h it the ambition of ver} fei\ 
European soldiers is limited m their old age, to abrnid 
ance of cheap giog at Climiar, Cuddalore, or DipouW 
That though man) sepoys u onld delight to retire and 
smohe then bubble bubbles midei the shade of tlieir 
village trees, yet that tlieu lanl s contam manj fit for 
uglier destinies, panting foi thorn, and sullen at their 
non obtaminent Such aie the objects of our past and 
presort o«sa)s To help the Go^cl•nment by helping 
1 s sen ants, to induce the foimei to effect the usual 


insurance on its propert), and prepare the fire engines 
heioie the house is on lire, to urge on each indindiml 
us own pirfcicular dutj Some of our readers will 
ou tle«s remarh, tbatwc are propounding mere truisms 
wludi eieiybodj kuoivs E-vcrjbody docs know, tat 
wJiat anthouty does act on the Lnovrledgo of tlie forego 
ing acts ^ Arc the riglitr men everyu here in the x^ht 
places Is the arm) as cjhcieut as it might he? Is it 
n ^ny r nh Contented® A dozen more such quc&tious 
^ght be ansneicd by all honest men, in the negative 
such be the case, u e request attention to what v e have 
d in thyirecedmg essa), as also to the foUowing 
remarhs I\e are quite aware that they are loose!), 
ogically arranged Our facts, however, ire 
beyoi^ question, and ue feel that our inferences are 
p, f ^ r. accordingly propose to hapimcr both 
wnl' into thepubhc, m om oun rough 

way, until they have at least a trial 
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In military maUen> the Go\cinmcnt of India starts 
on ^^Tong pnneijdcs SlnH seniority noNci secured 
cfiicienc} in on^ department ui any countr} It lias 
only been by superseding the fienioi‘«, after the first 
'"bungling Campaign of cncli naV, that the Jlritish army 
has e’jcaped .groat disastcl To a less c\teut the 
^example baa been folloaved in India, nlitro the remedy 
a\as inneU more as anted ^\^ly not preaent nar by 
preparations? Si ns paccm para bcUani iMusVets and 
accoutrements, cannon and nmnitions arc all pieparcd 
dunng peace It would be considered a crjing sliiimc 
for arms to be kept unpoHslicd, belts uni leaned, linos, 
barracks, and raagxirincs lo be slo\enly and dirtj j but 
a^llat is ail this to‘lia\ing at tlie beads of armies, diM- 
sions, brigades and regiments men less clliciont than 
iiinodonths of those under them ? To have age and com- 
paratne intfiicioncy in nil posts of nutliont) To driio 
the CromneUs and I\’'a‘jIiingtoiis fiom oui ranks, and in 
lieu ol them, to place the ‘WbUclockcs, Ilnglauds, and 
Elplunstoncs in counnandl 

That this parallel is not exaggerated, ever}' man with 
an C} e to see and an eai to hear can ascertain for him- 
self He^mnj disco\ei, as no lm\o done, a corps of 
Zipfit lioisa in which ncaily^e^cr} trooper is close on 
fifty 5 ears of age Tlic old gentlemen paint and 1130 to 
such am extent, and arc bo ncll set up, that casual ob- 
Bcrvers might easily mistake a ” hootUia" for a " puclha 
Jincan” He ma}’ talk’ to subadars and jemadars, sixty 
and even serenty 3’cars old Ho may peihaiis, Imio 
sened under a coramander-in-cliief who could not 
mount or sit upon a horse, perhaps his own command- 
ing officer can do neither Wlicn he has thus cast his 
Q^Q around, he may cantemplato the dacohs, Chamher- 
laiuGs, Maynes, Malcolms, Taj lor?, Edwavdeses, Lums- 
dens. Cokes, Nicholsons, and others, Avho, how^ever, 
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favoured alove those of their own standing, still chafe at 
their positions, still feel that thej have not their fitting 
places, and that i seniority service is not the service for 
them With regard to the many Singhs and Khans, 
yuds, Begs and Tewaiies, wlio, with even more reison 
because their attainable position is iiiiich more sub 
ordmate — pine in the lants of the army, such men, one 
after anothei, leave its service A lieutenant colonelcy 
vvould have retained Washington in the British service 
An accident detained Cromwell in England Men of 
hindred spmb are not so easdy obtained that, when 
found, they should be scorned, or lightly set aside 
Chve conquered and saved India Individuals have 
probably several times since preserv ed the country * 
An individual may also, any day, bring it to the verge 
of rum , nevertheless scores of mdividnils, not one of 
whom would have been intrusted m his vonth, health 
and strength with the charge of a mill, by a sensible 
CO on spinner, during a disturbance, are now placed in 
commands, where their mcompetence may any day blon 
a spark into a flame that may cost hundreds of lives ami 
millions of money We might go even further, and 
s low that some of these men have, at evei^ stige of 
eir career, proved their incompetence That as } ouug 
or middle aged men, they have been ^et aside or super 
se e , to have, in their old age, commands thrust upon 
em, anc o he pushed into authority, even on tlie 
irontier, to the hinderance of distinguished officer^ 
uc men aho are frequently supported by cominan 
dants of regiments of kindred spirit and physique TJie 
or, course, recommend, for piomotion to commis 
ions, tlie oldest Native soldiers, the grounds of election 

“Pt” ““ytho fate of a great rart 

I*cnUcil on a amwlr. do- of India ileijend on a Binglo amj 

cu on a single army, often He W to\enfy his 
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being that old men are (he most inoffensive, the least 
dangeious Wliat Trould the cotton spinnei, or tlie 
mill mastei, say to sucli^a >}stem? that ^be 

Indian Government deserve to have 'll! ineOicient arm} 
But to return to details Tlie closing remarLs of our 
last essay lefencd to tlie Caialiy ^ye have since made 
mimite calculation*? and find that the cost of Irregulars 
and Regulars is about tliree to seven against the lattei 
We haie not the means of estimatmg the proportion of 
pensions, hut are satisfied thit the differences would 
make the ratio fully equal to three to one That is, 
fifteen hundred more (^cient horsemen, for light horse 
datg, could he obtamed foi uhat novr maintains five 
hundred Wliat possible reason then is theie for de 
laying a day, to commence modifying the cavalry to 
the extent recommended m oiu last essay? No m 
dmdual black or white, need he injured, whilst the 
Government and tlio army, and many individuals, would 
greatly benefit A few words of warning however 
Let not half our scheme bo taken Let not a mougiel 
s} stem be introduced, or rathei continued Bn ery man, 
high or low cognizant of the whole system, allows that 
the pay of the majoni^ of Irregulars is now too low 
Lord BaUiousie allowed it Sir Charles Napier not 
only recoided the fact hut fi:i8d thuty, m^itcad of 
twenty, rupees a month for tho troopers he himself 
raised He paid Native officers proportionally Let 
then twent} fi\c, or at the least twen^ four, rupees he 
the horseman s p , and what is equally important let 
pensions he raised to the footing of tho line With 
such incioases the expenses of rformed Irregulars will 
hardly c\ceed half that of the piescnt Eeg^ilnrs 

We beg those who object to our proposition, to con 
sidei what it costs themselves thioughout the year to 
keep a horse with gear accoutrements, d-c Let them 
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tlien bear in mind, that tbe sowar has to provide for bad 
as well as for good seasons, and for dear as well as for 
cheap localities ; for Candabar, with grain at a seer the 
rupee ; as well as for grain countries where thirty and 
forty seers may be obtained. Government allow mounted 
officers thirty rupees a month for each horse ; few gain 
materially by such contract; and yet twenty is given 
to the trooper, who ought not to be materially worse 
mounted ! Of this twenty, after dednctions for the 
remount-fund, clothing, gear, washing, watermen, bar- 
ber, tc., there is not, we jBrmly believe, a sowar in the 
service who receives more than seventeen, to feed him- 
self, his family, and his horse, and to provide arms a 
tent, and a hut ! Fix, then, twenty as the sum to Is 
actually ])aid to each man^ every month. Let the balance, 
whether four or five rupees, be retained in the com- 
mandants hands for remounts, clothing, 6:c., and be 
accounted for every six months. If commanding 
officers are fit for their berths, they should be able to 
arm, mount, and equip their regiments better than 
individuals can. One hundred and fifty rupees is nuw 
the usual price of a remount. llTiere such sum is 
insufficient — which in some parts of the country Is 
occasionally the case — the unfortunate sowar, already 
perhaps bTwdened with debt, has to give the difference, 
possibly tliirty or fifty rupees, from his seventeen rupees 
monthly pay. He is thus swamped for life. The pro- 
posed scheme would prevent the neclssiiy of debt, and 
would enable eveiy sowar to ride a threo-hundred-rupec 
horse. 

"Bargeers,” as now constituted, sbonid bo entirely 
abolisbed. ISTo respectable man -will tabc serrice as a 
bargeer, abo, wben away from bead-quarters, is littls 
better tban a sera-ant to tbe owner of tbe liorse. Nine 
bargeers out of ten, of this class, are disrej^utable 



fdlo\ss Let the he'\d of a rc-^pcctiljlc h'i\c 

O'? ‘'b-\rgccr5> ” \\lntc\cr mimKr, motlcntion, of 

hn rcHtioiis }ic nnj oi*-)* to bniijC oith him TJicre 
1 *? no cl'iiigcr of f^cir )>cing scnnnls of, or 

of tlicir dnef imhing money out of them lie \mU 
neither he wlUng nor ahh* to <to fo L^ch nnn %''ill 
rccoi\c his full GoNomiucnt , l!ic cliief Iwing con* 
tcntcil tint thej, being his a<‘‘imc{s, nre depcnilcnt on 
anil look up to him ns thtir head He is thus nhlo 
to control his joung rthlions, to kiep them from ln-ing 
c\tn^ igant niiil to ristnm (heir lUlnachones, &c If 
it be ohjcctcil that wo adxocatc the old fijstem of 
IrothrrliWiU^ nnd throw undue power into the iniuK of 
Knlno ofliccrs, wo deny the imputation Limit tho 
number of '* bargeers'’ ns nt present, but encounge tjood 
men (o introduce their kinsmen into the ranks Go* 
^cmmont is thus strongtheued , the cuem} wcilcnod 

Ko Jfalnt hanker hhould on unj Account be nllowcd 
Man) regiment? do without them , there is no reason 
^wh) all should not the) on!) encourage c’dra'agancc 
and debt 

Our scheme, then, for the mounlcil branch of the 
arm), IS, for Bengal, two regiments of Buropean dra- 
goons, and h\\ of regular ca\ dr), aU/uU^ oftccrcil , with 
similar proportions for the other Presidencies Hie rest 
of tho caialr), under whatever names, irregular, con- 
tingents, Icgionancs, &c , to bo designated '* Hindustani 
Horse, ” on not less than twent) four rupees a month, 
three fourths of the regiments to have eith tlirco or 
four European officers , tho others to be commanded b) 
natives, and to have a bngadicr* o\ cr cv erj tw o or three 
regiments An inspector is jiart, and not the Icist im- 
portant part, of this scheme He should be an officer 
of experience, temper, and discmtion, answering, as far 

* Tliobngadicr IoIk) tliat is, and deputy inspector 
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as possible, tlio description given by Lieutenant Jerris, 
of an efficient cavalry commander. Indeed, such men 
only should command cavalry regiments, and from the 
best of them brigadiers (bulcshees) should be selected. 
A 'Wellington makes an army ; one man can mth or 
viar a regiment or a brigade. 

If there have been repetitions in the above rcmnrks, 
the importance of the subject demands them 6ll. Tlie 
question involved is, whether hy reforms, consonant not 
only to the spirit of the age hut to the genius of the 
Hindustani horseman, increased contentment and m- 
greased efficiency’ are to be given to the whole mounted 
branch of tbe Indian army ; the expense demanded to 
meet the required change being only about twelve lakhs, 
or £120,000 a-year. 

We are quite awaro of the financial necessities of the 
State, and therefore would not throw away a rupee. 
But bad cavalry are worse than none. If, then, there 
be not means to meet reforms, let the strength of rcgi* 
ments be reduced sufficiently to provide the necessary 
funds. Pour hundred efficient and contented troppers 
would, in war or in peace, he veij'’ preferable to five 
hundred discontented, hadly-eqnipped, and hadly-hors^^^ 
sowars. 

Begiments, though weak in numbers, would he_ 
efficient and safe. Hundreds of expectants, all pre- 
pared for Jacob’s ordeal of ** a stiff leap on a hare- 
hacked horse,” would always be ready for the ranks of 
a popular service. In a month, under the proposed sys- 
tem, the Hindustani horse might be increased hy a 
sixth, and in three months be doubled. Such a service 
would give bread in comfort to the poor soldier of fov* 
tune, and would aflbrd a cliance of honour and comF* 
tcnce to the Native gentleman. The system would, at 
least, not drive them from our ranks to Cabul, or to any 
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native service , tlierc to introduce our discipline, and, as 
lias often been tlie case, to turn our owTi iv capons against 
ourseh e*? 

Let it not be said tliat tlie writer of these remarks 
has a personal interest m Hegulais or Inegulars He 
Ins just the interest, and no moio, in the caialrj ques- 
tion, and in amij reform generally, that has everj' loyal 
British subject in India It is his interest that the 
army, in aU its blanches, should be both safe and effi- 
cient Every man is not bom a soldier, much less a 
trooper, nor are horses to be had for the asking Care, 
selection, and timely arrangement arc scarcely less re- 
quisite for organizing cavffiry tlmn artillciy "We lift 
OUT voice loudly ihe calm» that xt inaij not ho needed in 
(he $(om 

One word more on this point The Calcutta lievimo 
has ftirmshed dunng the last thirteen years, ample 
facts and ample theories Let Go%emracnt make se- 
lections and lay them before three of their best and 
cjudiecd cavahy officers, v. itb orders to carrj out 
details To fix the arms and accoutrements, for both 
regular and inegular cavalry, and once for all, to set 
at rest all controverted questions "We care qiute con- 
vinced that this scheme tamed out, xn tt$ full spirit^ 
would give the Indian Goiemment the best light hoise 
'%n t'fie xtorfd for Indian purposes, we might indeed add 
for Asiatic purposes 

Kcgaidmg both cavalry and infantry, ne have an- 
other suggestion to offer, viz , that the Tecruitmg field 
should be extended Oude should no longer supply the 
mass of our infantry and regular cavalry, indeed, 
twenty j cars lienee, it will be unable to do so Tlie 
Punjab, Hepaiil, and ihe Delhi temtory should he more 
largely indented on, as should the nhole Horth-West 
Pio\’incct., and the nulitaiy clas'jcs of Bombay and 
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Madras Hardy men, of fair average lieiglit, not 
giants, are i\ anted for light horsemen The Zouaves 
and Goorkhas pro\ o that the biggest light infantry are 
not the bravest We have too long tilled the same 
fields 

If proof were wanted that abundance of Sikhs are 
ready to enter the ranks Captain" Eattray has settled 
the point "Wlien Sikhs v olunteer for Bengal on pohcc 
pay, tliey mil assuredly accept better bcmce m better 
chraes Already have they fought on the Irrawaddy, 
and volunteered for the Crimea But assuredly the 
right plan has not yet been followed, for getting the 
best SiUis As usual, extremes have been tried On 
annexation, of the 40,000 or 50,000 Sikhs thrown out 
of employ, scarcely a tenth were taken into British pay 
The Punjab Irregular Corps were even restricted to ten 
Sikhs a company Al! of a sudden, mthin two years 
of the issue of the ahov o restriction, the enhstment of 
two hundred Sikhs m every regiment of the line was 
authorized This was indeed, gomg to the other ei 
treme Portunately, the measure failed, or the Sikh 
puncltayut system would probably have been introduced 
into the British ranks Some few Native infantry regi 
ments stationed m the Punjab, did boast of haTong 
enlisted ‘a hundred or more fine Sikhs, “who had 
fought against us in every battle of botli”campaigns 
Tins was just what might lia> e been expected, but what 
ought to have been avoided The older Sikh soldiers 
should have been sent to their homes, and encouraged 
to expend their energies at the plough Tlieir young 
kinsmen should have been enrolled in xrrcyuloT regi 
ments ilironyhout India, and should thus have been 
gradually introduced to British discipline There was 
too much of the leaven of insubordination in the Sikh 
army, to make ilic sepoy ranks fitting places for the old 
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l^halsa, or e\Gn for tlieir sous Time, new scenes, and 
strict discipline under officers acquainted witli their 
virtues and their \accs, were wanted Tlic slup has, 
howeier, lighted itself Tho Hindoo prejudices of 
comiQandmg officers have kept the Sikhs aloof irom 
many regular corps and driven them out of others 
Some gentlemen wished to cut their hair, foigetting that 
tlie vOry essence of Sikhism lies in its locks Otlier 
officers found Sikhs duty and troublesome, others, pro- 
bably, niiablc to get young recruits, hesitated to enlist 
the veterans of Sher Singh's army The result is, that 
the Bombay army has ceased to enhst SiUis, and that 
in tho seventy four Bengal* infantry regiments, there 
are scarcely three thousand of that faith "We hehevo 
wo should bo nearer the mark, were we to say half that 
number, for some Sikhs ha\e abjured Sikhism, others 
have been dnven out of it, and not a shadow of 
encouragement has been given to coimteract tho quiet, 
but persistent opposition of tho Ondo and Behar men 
That such opposition is no small obstacle to tho in 
troduction of new classes into the army, all experienced 
officers know full well Eien the determination of the 
pre'sent Commander in Chief at Madras, when com 
manding the Humana Light Lifantry, eighteen years 
ago, did not enable Inm to carry such a measure He 
tned to introduce inta its imkk hardy “ Aheers” 
and “ Banghnrs ' of the Pronnee but failed, we have 
it from his ovm lips, the Rajpoots and Brahmms 
bulbed tho new levies out of the corps 

"We are tempted to give another anecdote A corps 
of the line ivithin our obsenation that has about four 
score Sikhs in its ranks possesses only one Sikh non 
commissioned officer and lum of the lowest rank We 
asked the reason why tho Sikhs had not their proper 
bon of officers The reply was, * "Wliy, the naick i-s the 
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luckiest soldier in the Bengal army.” Bo it remembered, 
that this luckiest fbllou* in the Bengal army has served 
the period which entitles a civilian to a scat in council. 
This is luck indeed , to ho a corporal on about a pound 
sterling a month, after ten years’ service. He is a 
remarlaUc man, has attracted the special attention of 
Ids officers , othenvisc ho would to bids day have been a 
sentinel Had he similarly outstripped all Ids compeers 
in the Punjab service, or in any Native service, be 
would now have been, at least, a commandant, perhaps 
a colonel, possibly a sirdar, or even a rajali. In the 
Bussian, Austrian, or Frcncli service, he would most 
likely be a decorated captain or field officer In the 
sepoy army, he is a coiporal ! To complete the story, 
the officer commanding the company, in which was one 
of the batch of Sikhs to which we refer, begged that 
tins one too might bo made a naick. The reply 'tvas, 
" \V hat has he done that ho should be put over the 
heads of the whole Bengal army?” If that man be 
lueby, he ivill bo a corporal ten years hence ! Such is 
the inducement, to the finest infantry soldier in India, 
to entei the British ranks , 

The whole system is wrong. In a few years the 
survivors of those Sikhs will . be simply low-caste 
Hindus ; they will have learnt to object to mess 
together, and in all points will be as helpless and as 
subservient as Brahmins or Rajpoots The plan to be 
foUowed, to get and to keep the be^.t soldiers throughout- 
India, and to oppose class against class, and tribe 

against tribe, is to have separate regiments of each 
creed or class, filling up half, three-fourths, or even 
more of the commissioned and non-commissioned ranks 
from their own numbers Thus there might be" Brah- 
mm, Rajpoot, Alieer, Goojur, Meena, Ranghirr, Patan, 
logul, llalay, Goorklia, and Sikh regiments, as also 
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Clmmar and Sweeper on_cs Eicli to hare a spnnUmg 
ot other castes or tnbes, stout fellows, with more than 
their proportion of promotion, and therefore able to 
hold their own Say, in a corps of Brahmins, a 
hujidred Rajpoots, and as many hfahommedans In 
one of Sweepers, a couple of hundred hlahommedans 
Similarly with Sikhs and Qoorkhas, a spnnklmg of 
Hill Rajpoots and Mo'=ilems Such dilutions isill be 
sufiicienfc to proaent, or at least to bring to light, in- 
ternal disaffection , n lule it not only cuts off sectanan 
influence, but unostentatiously opposes class to cla«s 
and party to partj IVc have not a doubt that, thus 
organized, the low-castc man, nho, under present in- 
fluences, IS the mere creature of the Brahmin, uould as 
readily meet him nith the bajonet, as ho would a Ma- 
hommedan There might still be many regiments com- 
posed much as at present, only keeping the very high, 
and very low castes more apart 

Some people will say that Brahmins will not act wth 
Ion -caste men We happen to know better In the 
Bombay army Sweeper subadars command Brahmin 
sepoys We ourselves have seen Bheels and Mecnas, 
Grassias and Pataus, Aheers and Rajpoots, all shoulder 
to shoulder, all working well and amicably together, 
notwithstanding that the first two tribes eat camon, 
and are ebssed httle, if at all, above Mehturs We are 
aware that such arrangements are only to he earned out 
by tact and determination In a certain Bheel corp'5 
the Grassias and others combined to lefusc to salute the 
firsit Bheel who was promoted to the rank of a sub idar 
The commanding officer, bavmg seated the Bheel on a 
chair by his ^ side, called m the whole companj , asked 
each mdmdual lus intentions, ordered him to s^utc the 
Bheel and pass on The Hmdustams did so, three 
Giassias refused On the im>tant they wcie discharged 
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There M as no more licsitation , the Bhecl subadar ever 
aflcr^Mrds Mas diil) obejed 
It IS, liowe\ or, m cU Joiomti that Iom -caste men give 
most trouble about caste , that the Siveepers of the 
Bombay and Sladras armies are more fanciful than tlie 
Brahmins and Bajpoots Religionists, too, whether 
Hindoo or Mahommedan, whether Sjaids, or Brahmins, 
or Swaraecs, influence onl^ the mob, thej do not touch 
each other Thc} should therefore lla^ e their energies, 
as far as possible, confined to their own classes 

Under somewhat mich arrangements as above sug 
gested, there would be no scarci^ of Sikhs or GoorUias 
in the ranks, nor, indeed, if desirable, of JIalays, 
Moplas, and Arabs At present few ortffinal Goorkhas 
enter the Bntibh semee, simplj because it is not w ortb 
their while It was rccentlj shoivn, in the Calcutta 
Hcvieto,* how a tliousand Goorkhas had been enlisted in 
a week Tlie same means are open an^ day to Govern 
ment Let a popuLar officer he sent to raise a corps of 
GoorUias in communication with the Resident at IQiat 
mandoo Let three fourths of the natne commissions, 
&c , be given to GoorUias, and there will he no scarcity 
of recruits There must, of course, be good manage 
ment but the ice once broken, there will always be a 
fair proportion of GoorUias m the British rants 
In Oude the Punjab mistake has been reversed 
Oude has long been the Alsatia of India In that pro- 
vmce were to he met even more than at Hyderabad or 
at Lahore the Afreedee and Euzufzje of the lOiyber, 
tlie Belooch of Khelat, and the Wazeree of thc Suh 
mam range There also congregated the idle the dissi 
patecl and the disaffected of every native State in India 
Added to these were many deserters from the British 
ran s et the contmgent of twehe thoiisand men 
Article Sir Charles ^apler a Posthumous Work 
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has been almost wholly filled from the old Oude army. 
The reason assi^ed for the different line of conduct is, 
that the Punjab was conquered, but that Oude fell in 
peace. In this there is a fallacy, Httle understood, but 
not the less a fallacy. Proportionally few of the insti- 
gators of opposition at liahore, and in the Sikli army, 
were Sikhs. TJiey were British subjects, many of them 
British deserters.' The general •feeling of tlie Sikhs 
was hardly hostile ; many of the Sikhs were friendly — 
decidedly so, compared with the Hindustanis in the 
Punjab service. 

The Hng of Oude employed 59,000 soldiers; his 
chiefs and officials at least as many more. Of these vast 
numbers, one-fifth at the utmost have found employment 
in the police and irregular corps. Yet these levies, %vith 
half-a-dozen ^regular corps, fonn the whole army of oc- 
cupation. This seems a grave mistake. "Why not at least 
make a change ? Why not move some of the Punjab 
regiments that have been keeping watch, and ward on the 
Indus for seven years to Oude, jmd send some of the king’s 
people to the north-west? The king had some SOOO^artil- 
lery. Of these about 500 may have obtained employ- 
ment ; the rest, old and young, are on the world. Surely 
if there was danger in employing Sikhs in 1849, it would 
he well to remove some portion of the levies from Oude, 
where such materials for mischief still remain. In the 
province are 240 forts, besides annumerable smaller 
strongholds, many of them sheltered -within thick jun- 
gles. In thesb forts are 470 guns. Forts and guns 
should all he in the hands of Government, or the forts 
should he razed. Many a foolish fellow has been urged 
on"to his ovm ruin by the possession of a paltry fort ; 
and many Vpaltry mud fort has repulsed British "troops. 
Forts and intrenched posts, moreover, not^vithstandiDg 
all Sir Charles Napier and other great authorities have 
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paid, aro tlio bridles and the main Pafc^iards of all, 
especially of conquered, countries Sj)ain confirms, 
indeed all j^uropo and all Iiistorj* confirm, tins opinion 
Gibbon imputes the downfall of tlio Homan cmi.irc, 
among other causes, to the facts that 


^ r® the llonnti ciujnre tJicro ncre fi rr cities 

rrotcctiriKa rotitwl nrny, nor teas there anriwf'oii.orfjinilr. 

>nurc*t. uii«tii.|w,rtt(f 1 % the ir.«xn If 
OoTcmmcnt, ^VIla of mtonng l!,c nofc of a umlmg inrt; " 


Iho latter portion of tlie passage hits the Ilritish 
Government Hitherto it has made no interest iritli 
the jicoplc , it therefore tlic more needs an efficient and 


contented army 

Tiio eighty or ntnetj* thousand disbanded Onde sol- 
diers arc the brethren of the British popo)s. In one 
sense this inahcs them more dangerous, in another more 
sa 0 AU will expect much from Government, most too 
much Tuturo tranquillity will greatly depend on the 
manner in which justice, finnness.and kindly consider.!- 
tion are combined in Oude arrangements. "We simply 
Kcommcnd forethought, nio<lcration, and common sense 
rally countries, indeed for India gene- 


Iso troops, regular or irregular, , should remain for 
ever in one prorinco. Tlicy ^lould mo\c c\ery three 
or iour years, not at one step from Peshawur to Cal- 
cu a, as is sometimes the order, but step b 3 * step, from 
one end of the countrj' to the other All' these are 
verj- obvious teiths, they are, liowev cr, not the loss dis- 
topic we commend to the 
a en ion of Oude, Punjab, and Hagporo administrators 
tjibbon s 43rd chapter, on the rebellions of Africa,*whcn 
among other events— 


eiShuSS involved m tho guilt of tosou , and 

fo°r a™ c4cU “ASuTr r clctlcd Sto 

kuponor dc-iee, fl,„ i f i ■*" "■*“ Pos-'eMd. ■“ “ 
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Volumes nine and tu'clvc of the CdtcuUn Jieviao 
have largely dwelt on the history, the services, and the 
necessities of the I5eng;\l artillery. Intendmg shortly 
again to enter in detail on the artillciy question, we 
need hero only ciireorily refer to that arm. Except at 
Guzerat, the Indian army has alw.ays been greatly over- 
matched in gnns; and as British commanders have 
ordinarily delighted to attack in front, tlie loss of life 
has been proportionally great. By reversing the rule at 
Guzerat, the« enemy was smashed at little cost. "With 
very few exceptions our proceedings have been similar 
in the conduct of sieges. In 1825-20, at Bhurtpoor, 
close to the Agra magazine, and -with the result of the 
first siege before our e}'es, the army nearly ran out of 
ammunition, and was not over-supplied with guns. The 
tardy and insufficient supplies on the Sutlej will ho in 
the mernorj’ of many, even tliough Laliore and TJmrit- 
sur were expected to resist. Indeed Hatras is the only 
fortress against which the army went altogether pre- 
pared. The result was success after a few horns’ shelling. 
Those were the days when Lord Metcalfe lifted his voice 
to m-ge the authorities to expend shot and shells rather 
than human lives. European lives, at least, are more 
expensive than ordnance ammunition. 

We recently showed -that 506 field guns are athached 
to the Indian army of 323,823 men, being one gxm to 
G30 fighting men, instead of to 500 as, at the loicest 
calculation, should be the equipment. Jomini and other 
eminent writers give ihree guns to a thousand men as 
the needful proportion. It is true, as Jomini remarks, 
that Eapoleon conquered Italy with 50 guns, wlule he 
failed in Eussia with 1200. It is not the less true 
that Ids batteries of 50 and 100 gims -won him several 
battles. There is really no excuse for insufficient or 
inefficient artillerj^ in India, and yet the proportions 
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hero are below the etandards of all armies Moreover 
of the 500 existing field guns, 102 are what is called 
hrregular, that is have, at the utmost, one officer to six 
guns To some feu no officer is attached Such gnus 
can never be as efficient as other hattones Two officers 
at least are ahsolutclj required to each hattci^ TVe 
are glad to perceive that a second officer has recently 
been appointed to each Punjab one In other quarters 
seconds are cquallj required Am irregular hatteiT la' 
an ahsurditj It is truly childish hazarding the cffici 
^03 of SIX ^ns on the life ind energy of a single officer 
^raes should begncntoall remaining bullock hattene 
Wiat are caUed “post guns” are ns liable to move as 
any others within the pronnees, their hemg unable to 
ao so might on occasion, be disastrous 
TVe qui^ agree with the late Sir Charles Napier that 
the foot arMcrj-is sicnficed to the horse we do not 
a^e as o is remedy Horse artillery are as requisite 
to act wath cavalrj , as foot artiUeiy with infantry The 
whole of the artiUery should always be kept up on the 
amplest scale, and on the most efficient footing Not 
wathstantog all the idle talk of Sikh guns and Sikli 
Punjab war, the Indian artilleiyis 
if All in uU that can he brought against 

1 , , , ® ® hattenes should he rune pounders as 

Indll i*^" ■>re “1 Bengal 

e^bre TlT ^ “rtdlcij of that 

troon re J pounder equipment for ecerg 

hoop ready at the nearest magazme ^e change ftom 

Waterloo”'”^*' 1 Bojal artdleiy just previous to 
noundts iT ^7° S>o™aa day The mne 

Cee c \ 1 7‘, T‘ “P ™ 't Two or 

on tlm hattenes should be kept up at pomts 

Tost ‘^<=7 “uJi '>u "ade 

most generally available 
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In a former essay we remarked that 300 battering 
guns, with as many mortars, might be turned out of 
the Indian magazines in a month; wo should like to 
think that every magazine could move a second-class 
train, in a fortnight. '"We are aware that the present 
Inspector-General is quite alive to the subject. 'We 
desire to strengthen Hs hands. "Why arc there not 
Inspectors of Ordnance at Madras and Bombay ? And 
•why is not the School of Bistruction at Jleerut put on 
a really efficient footing ? Half the object in moving 
the Bengal Artillery head-quarters to hleerut has been 
lost by petty sa^gs. The artillery is one of the last 
legitimate fields for retrenchment. 

The nest increase in artillerymen may, •with advantage, 
he partly Golundauze. They arc admirable soldiers, ffie 
at their guns, never join in ^saffection, scarcely ever in 
discontent. Regarding Golundauze, there has been nt 
all the Presidencies more than the usual see-saw of the 
Indian army.* In Calcutta, a hundred years ago, 
Foreigners, Papists, and natives, were prohibited entering 
the arsenal Half a century later, tlie Bengal artilleiy 
were stronger in natives than in Europeans. A few 
years afterwards, as the tide of suspicion again rose, 
whole battalions of these fine fellows were discharged, 
and driven' for bread into the enemy’s ranks. A gain 
tbe Golundauze were increased, and again reduced. 
Sometimes mixed up with Europeans, at other times 
placed on their -old formation. Then, again, Lascars 
were largely employed, good fellows in their way, but 
not to be put on a par •with, still less in the place of, 
Golundauze. These •unnecessary changes, and,* above 
all, the reduction of pay to tlie level of infantry, have 
affected the confidence and the efficiency of the Golun- 
dauze. The same style of men are not now enlisted in 
• * See Broome’^ Budkle*^ and Begbie’s volumes 
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any Presidency as formerly, and slioidd Golnnaanze be 
again required m a Imny, they mU not be as ea,dy 
recrmted as of old In all Ifative armies the artmeri 
are the best and tmstiest men They are ala ays true 
to then guns, they avorslnp them Bnt artilleiyraea 
are not made m a day, nor is it either prudent or ecouo- 
to teach sepoys to nrorl guns in substitution for 
short numbers of Gohmdanze The latter can tetter 
md more safely do infantiy du-fy than infantry their-' 
berving the rent spongmg and rammmg are only the 
B G s of an artilleiyman’s norl But under any 
circles Mces, when Golondanze and sepoys are paid at 

temptation in the 
-A. thousand Golimdauzo cost 

Md Lf ‘‘ «>“>der themselves a separate 

Sitnntf f touch a gin^ The 

all nost ^ ^ ° h '^1 muohers amply sufficient lor 
’"i'* “eir share la 

Bumn ^ number should not exceed the 

”““ter and pro- 

It w receive «e o»e ev/ra rupee 

m Jts It f that our arrange- 

PO^LT f ua w eU as the snnsliine-for the 

Sat t “ Herat, suaulfaneouslj 

mceSS"™*f -1-ttcr li 
opart, the bettT; Pe T ™ T 

^ «a«vsavo a.gtt, AtSobiaonths 
from Sunngijiatain to thrws tnx ps worted tlic 

^dlcrymcn wcro m balfM-*- cc until tliciromiunm 

nigbts out of thre(^ oUcn^aav fT** 

^ many Ibeirown su poundcm.— IL M L. 
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Tlie fame of tbe Indian artiller}' is ■^vorld-^nde ; there 
is no finer. Tbe Bombay men are not behind their Ben- 
gal and Madras comrades in esjtril de corps or soldierly 
qualities. Why does not some Bombay artilleryman 
follow the example set by Captain Buckle and Major 
Begbie, and record the services of liis regiment ? Such 
compilations are valuable. Indeed every corps should 
have its history. What better stimulus to the young 
soldier tlian to read the record of his hretlrrcn's services? 
Such memorials, too, would tend to draw together officers 
and sepoys. In the regimental ‘*TivwareeUi’' they w6uld 
have something in common; the honour of the corps 
would' then he more palpably in the keeping of each 
individual. Ho deed of personal bravery of the youngest 
sepoy or drummer boy would pass unrecorded. Each 
might hope to live in history. ' 

The Bengal army is largely indebted to Major Broome 
for his excellent lustorj'. Its tone is admirable and its 
painstaking research most praiseworthy. We sincerely 
hope the Jilajor is at work on its continuation, and that 
the three armies will at least take as many copies as 
will cover his expenses. It is not creditable to any 
regiment to he without his first volume ; nor could any 
person desiring k) acquaint liimself with early British- 
Indian history have a better or more impartial guide. 

En^neers and sappers^ even more than arfcillpjry., aught, 
to he kept in full strength. Sappers are not used in 
public works to the extent they might be. Tire men 
should not have the cUsbursement of public money, but 
should be liberally rewarded according to their zeal and 
abilities, as sappers are, when employed in England on 
the trigonometrical survey, &c. By such peace duties 
engineer officers, sergeants, and native sappers are kept 
in training, and, whUe largely aitUng the works of peace, 
are preparing themselves for war. 
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A few words on tlie calling of militiry engineers at 
the three Presidencies In war their duties are impor 
tant, and in sieges they are the virtu'll commanders 
It was the joLe of the camp how Cheape kept the 
nominal commander at Mooltan informed, from day to 
day, of the work he intended should he performed 
Irvme s, Ahhott’s, Waddmgton’s, Smith’s, INapier’s, 
Baker s Tremenhere’s Scott’s Durand’s, and Thomson’s 
services, during recent campaigns, are in the memory of 
our readers Still more \ aluable are the services of such 
men during peace A Cotton, a Boileau, a iNapier, or a 
Cantley, is worth a bngade This is the only portion 
of the army that pays at all seasons So few cinl 
engineers of ability consider it worth their while to 
come to India, that all civil engineering is virtually in 
the hands of the mihtary We are not quite clear that 
this is the best arrangement, but under improved manage* 
ment it may he made very much more effective than at 
present 

Promotion has recently been good in the Engineers 
In the lugher ranks they arc nearly ten jears a head of 
their sister corps— the Artillery, but they are still nuinc 
Ticall^ weak for the work required at their hands TIic 
consequence is, that there is more poaching on their 
domain tlnn on any oilier The artiUeiy, ivitli reason, 
scream n hen people even tall of posting infantiy officers 
to field liattenes , but tlic engineers obtain little sym 
patliy ivlien some of tbeir best berths are monopolized 
by outsiders Ifor, indeed, should we pity them were 
better men put over tlicir beads— n ere Cantley s Jlai 
11 ells, Prices, Balfours, and Bongdens to be had for the 
asling , but such is not the cose By all means let the 
best man be selected for ciery berth in cicry depart 
intnt , but bo sure lie is the best, before trained and 
iWc men arc superseded Par be it from ns to join the 
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cucloo-ciy in favour of individuals Tliere are plenty , 
witliout our aid, to advocate tlie cause of the incompetent, 
our voice is for "the nght man in the nght place ” 

Engineer officers are the ehie of the service They 
are the selections and generally very fair selections, from 
the mass of Addiscomhe Tlie energies of many are, 
however, damped hy the treatment they meet in India 
They wm the race, hut obtam not the piizes The latter 
are too often reserved for the slngg4ird and the incompe- 
tent Eew engmeer officers would select the engineer 
corps for their own sons 

Great puns are taken at home to qualify the yoimg 
engineer officers for the important and arduous duties 
which they are called upon to perform in India Tlie 
great error, houever, is m so cnUing on them at too 
early a period after am\al This may, m a measure, 
account for cracked and broken bridges, for unfinished 
and ill made roads, and for high rates "While yet 
apprentice**, and ulule ignorant of the rudiments of the 
language and of civil routme, they have heavy respon- 
sibilities thrown on them, and are put to deal with the 
veriest rogues m India 

Every young engineer officer, on amial m India, 
should be sent t<J the head quarters of the Sappers and 
Miners, now also the headquarters of the corps, and 
I'/i slwjh?* v/ih. oay gswawJs ws 

until he had passed at least one year of probation with 
the corps , had attended the schools regularly, and been 
uell instructed in the technical language and practice 
of sapper cnginccnng duties as conducted in India 
htost j oung officers could, dunng this year of probation, 
pa‘!S the P H examination, and this should be made a 
Sf»e gifd iiofi for their employment in an) independent 
substantive charge The rule is enforced with regard 
to officers of other branches of the semces appointed 
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<0 tlic Rhir, nnd it is onl^ fur «tu1 j)roj>or tint tlio enrae 
nilo should he extend* cl to (Ik* .diiinm of the cn^necr 
dojnrtiucnt Feu jonri" ofiiccrs, ivlicn tljc^ Inic once 
quitted the sipiicrn, after lluir few inontlis’ «ojourn 
with the corp'', c\er re|oin it, uiilc''*, perlnp', on 
netne scnicc in the field I’inis iinh'cs protindcil in 
tlio xcnnculsr plinvcoloj;^ of tiu ir mfl, md instnided, 
on their first nrri\ i1, in the \'inoiis proce-'cs of their 
dutiis, ns conducted in Indii, it is perfictl} certiiii tint 
tilt.} will not acquire these \< r} iinporfant and ncce«'ar} 
qu ilificntions in nflcr^lifc, wlule ns htnldtrs and civil 
cn;»inc(.rs, tlieir talents will remain hidden, or lo»o half 
thtir \alue, until a' competent knowle<lj*c of the \eroa 
cular lan^'uaj'o sh dl cnalde them to commuincate their 
kdowkdjjo m langnai^c intclliphle to the people of the 
countr} Our ad\ice is, thus to instruct them well, then 
to tnist them largol}, and pa} them libcnll} 

The abolition of the Ikn^H and llomha} >[ihtar 5 
Boards was a grind measure But the rubbish Ins not 
}ct been all cleared aw i} Commis^arj -general', m 
spoctor generals of ordnance, and chief engineers nui«t 
lino more aiithont}*, must eacli rcsjiectncl} be put 
into a position assimilating ^morc to tint of the old 
Boards than cacli now fills, before the new s}stcm can 
be expected to work smoothl} Clucf ongintcrs lnu^t 
not bo made mere postmen and clerks to local goicrnor« 
Ihc} arc the most scientific and among the ablest end 
most realous officers in the semee °Tlieir positions 
should ho of liigli honour, considerable nuthorih, and 
great comfort At present this is f ir from the (MSC 
Tlic sooner tho matter is righted the bettor We com 
mend the subject, as also tho following anecdote, to the 
attention of tho Secretary m the Public Works Depart 
ment We might tell many such tales 
Some three ycirs back, a sanatoiy measure urgcnth 
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rDcommODtlcd \>y a medical oiBcer, involving an ex* 
pense of six hundred nipecs, was reported. Tlie im- 
mediate superior, a person of high rank, authorized 
tile measure, and tlic local oiGccr carried it out. Sanc- 
tion was quickly obtained from the Supreme Govern- 
ment ; but a greater than Lord Dalhousic, the auditor- 
general, had not been consulted. A few words iu red 
ink, negatived Ids lordship’s order, and the bill was 
made over to tbc Military Board. After many months 
the Board passed, and sent it to the military accountant 
for adjustment. Jn due course, the cash was paid. 
After a considerable intcn'al, however, the military 
auditor-general o^ain interfered, and retrenched the 
full amount, was the matter referred to the 

Supreme Govommont, which passed it on to the Local 
Government, and after six months more it was finally 
sanctioned, and the retrenchment recovered through the 
local chief engineer. Tints, during more than two 
years, some forty official letters Ivad been ^^•^tten, and 
innumerable copies been made for one authority or an- 
other ; and during all this time, the zealous officer who 
liad expended his private means, in the cause of hu- 
manity, Was out of pocket, £60. Such delay could not 
now occur, but six months* or more of the delay in this 
very case, did take place during^ the present order of 
things, and we believe that vd{\x a less energetic 
officer than the local chief engineer, twelve montlis 
more might have passed before tlie cash had heeri re- 
covered. 

Much reform is still required in tlie Con:ii55*3riat. 
As yet, in some quarters at least, confusion 2 nd expense 
seem j-ather to have been increased than dhnfniriicd, by 
recent changes. la the cattle deparirD'ct, for inrianee, 
the new arrangements were inaugunri^d Ij ihn talc o*' 
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tlie greater part of tlie public stock Under such or 
cumstances, only nominal prices were, of course, obtain 
able, but scarcely were tbe elephants, camels, and 
bullocks sold, than out came an order to re purchase 
The fortunes of some rising *'Jotec Pursads” were 
accOrdmgly made at Government expense TYe knmr 
not whose was this see saw move, but such was tlie 
fact We refer specially to sales at a certain large 
station, and we huA e reason to believe that, throughout 
the Bengal Presidency, sales, re purchases, discha^ts, 
and re enlistments followed each other, quickly Such 
has alw ays been the East India Government s fate in 
\Nar tune This was a peace measure 
H al f the'comtmssanat expenses during war is attn 
butable to such doings, to alternate haste and delay i 
above Ul, to untrustwortbj agency War is expected, 
or a movement is to bo made in an^ quarter, whether 
within or \nthout our limits At once the market is 
up, not for the contractors, but for the Government 
The former, have the benefit of the earlie-t 
intelligence They buy at twenty secra for the rupee, 
sell at ten, and again, after a few weeks or months, 
re purchase the accumulated stores at fifty Jotee 
Pursad s tnal proved how cattle contracts w ere ma 
naged But reform has now commenced The great 
Mntnetor has lumself arranged for a small rctauiing 
fee to hold some thousand cattle available for the 
pubhc service Tins is a good mov o On this pnncqde, 
contracts for all commi^^sanat necessaries should be 
made In our opimon, they can be most cheaply tf 
fected by civil officers, the commissanat officers looking 
only to quantity and quahty Let Local Government*, 
tlirough tlieir most cffieicnt civnl officers, contract v\it!i 
morued men, to supply at fixed points, watlun giv«.u 
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penods, cert-un quantities of gram, cattle, &c , and 
let a given proportion be always lept available, under 
special restrictions, for tlie contractor's oivn purposes 
"We propose that these arrangements be made by 
civil officers, because ought to have most influence 
in the country, ought to know the soundest traders, 
and to be able to male the cheapest harguns Tlie 
commissariat should look to the terms of contracts 
hemg kept, and should manage all details , a few ^cen^ 
paid inspecting officers, men not above tlieir work, and 
accustomed to such matters, with ^oeU-paid Natives 
under them, vyiU suffice for all the suggested duties A 
single active officer could ordinarily supervise a Pro- 
Tince No sergeants, and very httlo inferior European 
agency, should he employed lu tho department The 
temptation is too great If the officer does his dut), 
little suhordmate supervision is required The hpiti 
mate work of sergeants can be better done by Natives 
Tlie legitimate work of gentlemen should be done by 
gentlemen, tramed to the woik Some of them, at 
least might be mercantile men from Engl ind Indeed, 
we are disposed to thmk, lliat the commissariat might 
advantageously be altogether a civil establishment, as is 
now the ease in the Poyal army , but our Indian Mr 
Pilder,” should he, at least a K 0 B , and so be hoisted 
well above the vulgar depreciation of tlie commissanat 
service, so general through the Peninsular and Cnmean 
wars 

The commissanat must be a well paid and respectable 
body, every responsible official havmg the status and 
pay of a mihtary officet But there should be no irre 
sponsible agency, contractors should be strictly kept 
to contract work, and not permitted, by their money- 
influence, to ov ershadon and b^y, even the chief com 
missarut officeis 
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By our sclieme, very small annniil payments ■will give 
Government the command of markets at all times; 
instead of, as at present, leaving it in every difficulty, 
at the meroy of its own nominal servants. Eetaining 
fees may, in .many cases, be almost nominal. Monied 
firms gain so much in credit by Government contracts, 
that they can afford to deal for small profits. Their 
stores will be laid in at harvest-time, an^d by sale of 
half or three-fourths at sowing time, they will at least 
cover their own expenses, having their full retaining 
fee as profit. Similarly, by being permitted, within 
limits, to work the cattle they.keep up, they can afford 
to charge the merest trifle. Such a scheme would in- 
volve clashing, some must necessarily occur at first ; but 
lieutenant-governors and the commissary-general could 
easily stop all that. A few severe examples would 
suffice. And as long as inspectors and receivers, Euro- 
pean and Native, are paid sufficiently well, to make it 
icorlJi their ichile to be independent of contractors, but 
at the same time to do their duty to them, ns well as to 
Government, all else will work well. Officers enough 
are now in the department, to do the needful. Num- 
hers might even be reduced ; but pay and position 
should be raised. Zeal and ability should be the sole 
passports to promotion in all ranks. Let also venality 
be promptly and severely punished, and all \vill soon be 
smooth. We repeat tliat much has been done in this 
department. To simplify accounts and insist on tlicir 
cing promptly rendered, Avould bo immense points 
A transport train should be established ; one coni- 
Inning the virhies of Sir Charles Napier's baggage- 
corps, and of those recently employed by the Allied 
anni^ in the Crimea Hints may also be 'taken from 
the Russians; from their w'ondorful organiration and 
appliKitioii of resources. Organization and inilitao' 
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discipline in tliis department, are as requisite as in any 
other branch of the army. Economy and efBciency 
Trill both be thus best secured. An Indian army can 
never move like a European one; but still there is very 
much that cau be elFected, if officers will set the examffle. 
There was no more necessity^ as xcas the case, for a 
lieutenant-colonel to take three elephants and double- 
poled tents,, and glass doors, to Candabar, than for him 
to have taken the 'Crystal Palace. Neither was it 
necessary for subalterns to take dressing-boys, and 
deputy dressing-boys, and butlers, their assistants, 
&c., throughout those campaigns. 

Mi. Kaye has recorded that Sir Tobn Keane’s army 
was accompanied by five Don-combatants for every 
soldier. In such a country every man should,have been 
armed, and the camp-followers should not have exceeded 
the fighting men. It is all nonsense to say that the 
present system is necessary. It is not. General Pol- 
lock had not half General Nott’s number of followers ; 
nor were such proportions found necessary during either 
the fii’st or second Binmah war. Three or four sen-ants 
Avill suffice, for a tiine, for each officer. They, and 
indeed all ranks, should have as good cover, over their 
heads, as circumstances admit of; but it is nonsense to 
expect to carry all peace-luxuries into war. Indeed, the 
attempt to do so, too often leads to the abandonment 
or failure of necessaries. There should be a director- 
general of baggage, with deputies, and assistants for 
divisions and brigades, as in continental armies. They 
should be stem men, of somewhat Napierean views, 
with authority to bum all extra baggage, and all bur- 
thens of overloaded cattle. Those who remember Bur-' 
mall, or who bear in mind the passes of Aifgbanistan, 
crammed with cattle and human heings, even as poppy 
heads ; who remember grain at a rupee a seer, and water 
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nearly as scarce as beer. wJl feel with as, that the ^erT 
esstence of a^es should not be naked to give Cle7 
patra sofas and fresTi bread to gentlemen whose sen ices, 
at best, are ill wortli sncU price 

““0 

cieni staff estabhshments in aU departments Good 
regimental officers who had studied their profession, in 

he contmental armies, 

be attached to the Etat Major, and accordmg to their 
ore special qualifications be distnbuted mto the ad 
me!!* generals and other depart 

rpIo t a pretend that the best man is now 

rnuo* a f We 

j , ^ a quartermaster general s 

dep^entatall We never had The present heads 
hilt +li T*^ raahe up for departmental deficiencies, 
exLL «9»ires regeneration and 

manders * oyld be the eyes of divisional com 

shonld^i “‘■e decamps, still less 

weather f gentlemen at large, occasionally, in fine 
roads ' ^ perambulators along high 

A^TOrd7's''*™^f?*^'^'*^'’ of “ staff corps 

tCt r„ ^Vajor IS a 

m the admission to whicli is only ohtamed as 

and when^+^^^^i artillery, by a special education, 

o«on’^i,l t“a?’r 4 T 

dutv wn+i 1 r ,\ ^ period of regimental 

crade of'^ °f sornce, m the 

wol ““ koal peculkrities. 

rearT^tl,?”" “ fro-- t™ *0 four 

tificatp fTi-tf ^ ®^SuiaI corps when armed uath a ccr 
dut\ 1 ^ oroughly understood Ins rcguiicnfal 

}. as physically active, zealous, and mtcUigeut, ht 
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sTiould, after passing tlio interpreter’s examination in 
the languages, bo admitted into tbe staff corps. 
man is tliorouglily fit for staff duties nitbout sucli 
qualifications. He should, in addition, pass for a par- 
ticular department. 

First. Adjutant-General’s, Military Secretariat, and 
Judge Advocate-General’s Department. 

Second. Quartermaster-General’s and Survoy. 

Tliird. Civil and political employment. 

Fourth: Army Finance Departments, as pay, audit, 
commissariat. 

Fifth. Miscellaneous, os military' police, baggage, &c., 
fiic. Government to fix tests for each department. 

High proficiency in other branches might permit tho 
P. H. to be substituted for the interpreter’s test in In- 
di^'idual cases ; but vre look on a tliorough colloquial 
knowledge of tho languages, next to good judgment, 
the very first qualification for a staff officer. Half the 
contretemps and violences that occur hctwcon Europeans 
and Hatives, are occasioned by' mutual ignorance of 
lan^age. Book learning is Ics? required ; but ability 
to read accounts and sepoys’ letters is important. Many 
civilians never acqiiire the power, and are accordingly 
much at the mercy of their own'moonshees. Good col- 
loquial knowledge, acquired by free association.witb all 
ranks, win render other lingual attainments compara- 
tively easy. By such processes the staff corps would 
possess soldierly officers, qualified by study for every 
branch of duty, whether ciril or military. After pass- 
ing the interpreter’s examination, and being furnished 
with a certificate of proficiency in his regimental duties, 
the staff candidate should then he sent to do duty for 
one year with each of the other branches of the service, 
his name being struck off his original regiment, and 
enrolled in the staff cor^. A staff man would thus 
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liivo done from five to seven j eirs’ regimcnial duty, 
and he about twenty four 3 ears of age, before being’ 
ebgible for staff duty He would have furly uon 
lus spurs, and would then be available, accordmg to 
qualification and the test he had passed, for any depart 
ment . ^ t 


It null be observed that we have thrown the whole 
civil as well as mihtaiy stafi* into the stafl corps 17 e 
have done so dehheratel3, and after much consideration, 
as agieemg with Lord Hardmge » that it is iisefol to 
have officers quahfied for both civil and mihtary duties 
on the strengtli of the army 
Such IS the Onental system which is too much over 
looked, or even despised Orientals put a man of 
energy and ability to tlie front, whatever be hi> antcce* 
dents, whether he were a *!lippor bearer or a pi2)e* 
eixer, a slave or a son of«a slave, a pasha or a son of a 
pasha In troubled tunes and places, at least, the) put 
sucb a man m authority with>// power On the other 
hind, Englishmen, judgmg by Enghsh rule^r, spht up 
ind sepaiuite offices, thereby puzzling l^atives where to 
justice, and often obhgmg officials to w^stc 
iialf tbeir time in forms and squabbles England has 
no need of Home’s fears TIi© most popular Governor 
treneral would not Le followed in rebellion by a sin.'b 
regiment Yet Borne won and held tlio world under 
consuls and pro consuls Even the jealous Augustus 
^cd bis governon. "witli the full poiiers of the sove- 
eign himself It was reserved for Constantme by 
Si'atf-'t t® relas the vigours of the 

T) iltogetlier advocate Bomin powers for 

l.nlr “It'iongb there cinnot be a doubt that 

ir arles Hapiers success in Semde is attnbu 

• U.*sce Uro„ tic UirOs. , 
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taljle to Ms despotic powers. A fool bo armed will get 
into a mess ; but a man of ordinary judgment will con- 
sult others where he is himself deficient, and by prompt 
action will cOTer a multitude of defects. I'or the nest 
fifty, or hundred, years there must be non-regulation 
pro\inces and military civilians. Indeed,* we woidd 
always have them, and uncovenanted officers also, w'cre 
it only for a stimulus to civilians, and a fillip to routine 
practices, 

Thus, according -to* qualification, men would he posted 
to civil and political berths, to the adjutant-general's, 
quaYtermaster-general’'S, finance, supply, baggage, law, 
and other departments. 

They might ,rise regimentally, as vacancies occur, jn 
the stofT corps, or being originally appointed in that 
corps, according to army standing, they might be pro- 
moted at fixed periods, so as to reach lieutenant-colonel- 
cies in twenty-five years. ' Or present incumbents might 
be promoted on the day on which eacli would have 
obtained each stop had he remained with his original 
regiment. Tlie regimental rank being secumd, each 
departmental step irould only be %ion by efficiency, by 
hard work, and by keeping pace with the times. The 
regimental pay might be as tliat of the engineers ; 
separate staff allowances being allotted as at present for 
each office, and a fresh test reqmred on each deparlmcnlal 
step up to certain periods. If men became lazy .or 
apathetic, they miglit be restricted to small inoffensive 
berths ; or if physically or menially qualified, be sent 
as juniors of their rank to do duty with a corps of the 
line. After two reports, at intervals of six months, of 
continued apathy they should be disebarge’d, pensioned, 
or invalided, accoiding to the circumstances ’of cacli 
case. There would be no more difficulty in disposing 
of each case than of tlmt of the late Colonel Davidson, 
of the engiTicer.s To place incompetence on the shelf. 
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and to employ men in positions according to their 
talents, is following common sense rules. Tims, a cap- 
tain migtt he commissaiy-general, a field officer his 
depuiy. Other posts would be similarly filled. 

It strikes us that some such arrangements provide, as 
fairly as is practicable, for all circumstances, and would 
not be difficult to work. They would effectually clecl, 
if not altogether prevent, jobbery ; would give all young 
working officers an object to work for, and still would 
not altogether shut the staff doors to regiments. The 
scheme would, at least, put down the present cry of 
favouritism, and thus induce comparative contentment. 
If it did no more than aUay present restlessness, much 
good would be effected. 


The corps would he large or small, according to the 
necessities of the service, and would, like other regi* 
ments, annually receive drafts to fill up vacancies. Our 
scheme will be called incomplete, because it does not 
shut the staff door entirely to regimental officers. This 
ripen early. Avery 
efficient regimental officer may be idle during the first 
three or four years of bis service, of bis education may 
have been neglected. Such a man, if of commanding 
tdent or energy, should not be lost to the Sfaf Major. 

c erlony, Barry Close, and other eminent staff officers, 
■'TO have been excluded from high employment by 
sue a rule. The arrangement would, however, lessen 
the necessity of drafts from the line. After its forma- 
on, one captain and two subalterns from each regiment 
should he the utmost allowed on the staff Host of 
these would probably go to irregular corps. They 
Should, however, be available for aU staff posts, remain- 
‘ing on the strength of their original corps! * In fixing 
.il! regiments and battalions, allowance 

u e made for these three absentees, and for one in 
lour absent on furlough, &c. 
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The staff corps must tlicR correspond mth the Ltat 
Major Its colonels must come on the general grid*i 
tion list, it liemg always optional i\ ith Gfovcrmnent to 
Leep men to their gram bags, law books, lic , or to put 
them m command of brigades General ECuyslie, one 
of the most efficient officers m the Bengal army, rose to 
his majority m the commissariat, and General Luniley, 
one of its best adjutant gcneials, nas transferred from 
the head of the commissariat to he adjutant general 
The command of European regiments is giien to the 
smartest officers Huyshe commanded one, and Colonel 
Swatman, who also rose in the commissanat, now com 
mands another we mention these names and dnell on 
the question because we daily hear it said, “So and so 
can ijiow nothing of his duty, he was all his life m tbe 
commis'ianat, 5,c ” We particularize the commis&aiiafc 
as being a department perhaps less soldierly in its cha 
raeter than others The quartermaster general’s and 
survey departments are among the best schools for war, 
as ore many of the duties of the mihtary collector and 
magistrate They are akm to Welhngton’s hunting 
parties , they improve the coup d'anl, sharpen the per 
ceptions, and give opportunities of display of courage, 
hardihood, and resource Eivc to seven years of mixed 
mihtary duties, m early life u ould mstil into soldierly 
civihans all requisite details It is not by tliree times 
a day seeing soldiers eat their rations, or horses twice a 
day eat their gram, nor is it even hy, year after year, 
driving fuzes and portfires, or hy marcLng round barrack 
squares, that officers leam to be soldiers much less to he 
generals Such avocations are rather the necessary drud 
genes of the profession , with hasty spirits, they cramp 
rather than foster emment attainments The soldier 
in heart iviU keep up his mihtary knowledge, where' er 
or however he may be placed He will also avail Inm 
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self of oppoxlniiiitie^ to take part in battery practice, 
and in field exercise; nor rrill bis steps be unfirequcntly 
turned towards tlic regimental parades, hospitals, and 
target practice. He will enjoy such avocations, while 
many regimental men expend their energies in execrating 
tb cm. 

In short, we altogether deny that the officer who has 
pa.sscd his life in small regimental details, and in per- 
foiming Dundas’ eighteen manccuvi*es, or any one else’s 
twenty-eight, is likely to prove a better commander in 
field or in garrison, than the one who, with from five to 
seven years’ practical military education, has early .dis- 
tinguished liimsclf above his fellows as a soldier ; and, 
in Iiiler years, has been knocking about the country as 
n qunrtennastcr-general, a surveyor, a magistrate, or a 
collector. IVe even question, whether the individual of 
like antecedents, whose ^vits have been sharpened by the 
duties of a military lawyer or commissariat officer, will 
not, as a rule, bo as efficient as. the man of regimental 
details. “Wc argue on the rule, not the exception. There 
arc undoubtedly cxceUont regimental officers and veiy 
had stair men. Facts however hear out our argument. 
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Infantry manccnvres in a few weeks; that many do so, 
and aro little the wiser; that they arc practically as 
great dolts as ever, and that not one out of a dozen of 
them could get a brigade out of Hj*do Park, much less 
raanojiiNTO it before an enemy. No ; it is not elemen- 
tary knowledge, such as barrack life, or regimental 
parades can give, that is most essential to a commander. 
It is good sense, energy, thoughtfulness, and familiarity 
with independent action. Above nil, it is that coo^ess 
under all circumstances, that enables a man to apply 
the full resources of liis mind, and without fear cf re- 
sponsihxhtg, to act upon his own judgment. Pew will 
deny these obvious truths. Tlien, in all common sen«e, 
let not at least working men be excluded from command, 
and those hoisted over their shoulders, who liavc neither 
studied their profession as those Lave done, nor had 
their opportunities. Such practice would deprive Go- 
vernment, perhaps in its necessity, of the militarj’ ^ 
services of its best, or at least of its most accomplished 
soldiers. 

In .all we have propounded, we are borne out, not 
only by Asiatic practice, but by the practice and theory 
of the Continental masters of ivar. "We have already 
more than once referred to Jomini ; we do so again, as 
his words are very apposite to our argument. ' He tells 
us that a chief commander of artillery should be a good^ 
strategist and tactirian, a mto who’could consult with 

the commander-m-drief, and bring into play, at the 
most effective moment^ not only the reserve artilleiT>'‘ 
but half the guns at^ched to divisions. This is com-„ 
mon sense, hut is not what is learned at Dum-dum, 
Meerut, the Mount, or Ahmednugger. Those head- 
quarters ium out excellent practical artillerists, but few 
strategists or tacticians. 'U''e quote in more detail 
Jomini’s views as to the requisite qualifications of a 
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commandet-in-cliief, also Ills opinion as the arm whence 
he may be best drawn The translatioti or rather para- 
phrase IS our own ~ 

“ A general must bo a man of great inmd, of a moral courage vrhrcli 
kids to great resolutions, of tariff /rvid or physical courage ivlucb orcr- 
coincs dangers. &iowlo«lgo 13 only a third rank requisite, but is a powerful 
niixiliaty. Vast erudition la not hero meant it is necessary to Lnow 
little, but to know that little well, and to bo well grounded m principles.'’ 

“ The question has oUcn been agitated, whether command should be 
given to the general long habituated to tho management of troops, or to 

f :eDcmls nho hare risen in tho £t(U Major, and, though learned 111 war, 
lave- been little habituated to liaudlc troopa It is indisputable that a 
general may bo able to combine operations, and carry on war on a largo 
scale, who never led a regiment against the enemy. Tho great Coiid 6 , 
FreJcnc, and Isapoloon, are eaampks.” 

Jomini proceeds : 

•'ll cannot bo denied that a man finm the Etat Major, as vcR as any 
oO.er, may become a great Captain, but it will not bo from having grown old 
in tho functions of quartennastcr,+ but hecavse he postesies the natural 
fftn\nsfoT var A general of like cbaiactcr from the cav airy or infantry 
will be equally fit for supreme command Ivdmdval quatUict will w 
ciei^hing” 

<r in coming to a decision, all pomts must bo considered, and a medium 
taken A general from tho Etat Major, from tho Artillery, or from the 
Engineers, who bos held tho eommaou or a dmsion or coiiis d'ormoc, wiU 
lia>c, other points being equal, a supenorify over the genend who undcr- 
fitandv tho conduct of only one arm, or of a special corps ” > 

“ In brief, a gcocrnl m ho has thought mueJt on tear, tuat is, has studied 
war, will bo qualified for command. A great and comprehensive mind tr, 
ctoi'e tiery other quaUty, necessary for a commaadcr«ui chief l^tly, the 
Vmon of a wiac tlicory with a great mind wili constituto tho great cap- 
tain.”l 
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Gcniu*? IS ]ici\cn-boni StntCj;), tictjc*'! ill ^l®c 
must j'lNO ua) on occ'ision A gtncnl must ttmhrufaiid 
rules nnd pnnciplcs, but not be tlic “^hNC of them 
Neither rules nor principles reiuire the term of a life to 
Icorn Ho must h ivo inonl and ph} sical tounii;c, and 
rcul} aptitude to nppl} bis ro*'Ources Tlic«o quahfici 
tions arc soinculnt akin to penius Tiio} arr to be 
cultuatcd, though not to the best advantage under drj 
routine Hit Indn Qovenimpnt Ins seldom the power 
of selection from generals vvlio Invc commanded di 
visions It IS limited to select between commanders of 
regiments, and nun who, like Generals Tatnek Gnnt 
and Cheape and Colonels Tucker and Bircb, though of 
known abihtv, not onl} never led a regiment into 
action, but never commandc<l one for a daj * Or tlic 
selection ma) ho extended to a third class, to men dis* 
tinguishcd in jouth as soldiers hut nltcnvards cin 
plowed ascivilians, to tlioBroadfoofs, BdwanW, Bikes, 
Bcchcrs, and Nicholsons of Indn , to the Hanhngcs 
Haglans, and Cithcarts of the Ko^vat ^Vnn} The im 
portance of tho subject tempts us again to quote 
Jommi — • 

“ A general in^tnictcfl in theoi^, 1 iit ilestiliite of eovp iTtrl of 
froid cm 1 of skill may nnke n fine strategic plan, but faU m every law a 
tactica he /ind4 hinu^f m rf nn men / His projects^ 

then vnnisli, hia defeat become probal le If he I m force of character ho 
may ilinunisb tho bad results of bia check «/ he lone hit /cad, he viu 
urmj” 

Pew soldiers in India have witnessed much stratecyj 
but many have witnessed the’ failure of tactics vt the 
presence of the cneniy, aye, and cverj daj wntne's it on 
their own parade grounds, when “ adjutants’ regiments ' 
in the hands of routine lieutenant-colonels and m ijor-, 
even though they may “have ncaer been on leave for a 
day for thirty j ears/ are dubbed up and tortured in 
everj conceivable way pfhe men who never go on 

* General Grant la the ezcqition, but the corps was irregular 
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leave are not tlie'best officers All ^ork and no play 
makes Jack a dnll boy] The card system fills The 
man wlio ncter reflected in his life cannot he expected to 
reflect on an emergency An inequality or contraction 
"of ground puts him out , the unexpected appearance of a 
crahhed brigadier flusters him , the whirlwind rush of a 
Sir Charles !Napier down the hne, fnghtens him ont of 
lus senses, cards, manuals, catechisms, and all other 
helps are forgotten, and the unhappy field officer is hke 
‘ a babe in a wood ’ "He loses his senses, and is alike 
the laughing stock of his sable soldiers, and of bis 
yoimger countrymen Is such a man, — and there are 
scores of them, — ^tiie fitting leader of a brigade tbiough 
the Bolan or the Khj bur , up the Persian Gulf, or to 
Cluna or Burmah^ Yet tUej axe the men so sent, 
dail} so selected Can such men be expected to preserve 
their senses m the presence of the enemy ? That such 
men have not lost armies is no fault of the present 
sjstom, but IS attributable to the courage and skill of 
subordinate^, and to the JXiaZ of the company But let 

not Providence be too long tempted Borne lost her 
Legions when commanded by generals who were soldiers 
onl} in name Kapoleon's words to his brother Louis 
at Toulon apply to our aigumcnt Standing in midst 
of the corjises of 200 grenadiers slam through the ignor 
ance of their commander, at the assault of an impreg- 
nable side of Fort Pivuron, he obscia ed, " If I had com- 
mandn d liece, all these ’brave men wouVl be stdl wBve 
Lc irn Louis from tlus example,, how absolutely nc- 
ccssirj instrucbon is to tho'sewho aspire to command 
others ” 

VTq have dwelt so much on the misiluefs of routine 
and strict somonty, and on the evils of haxung decrepit 
or incapable officers at the head of troops, that it 
Khoxes us to offer some remedy for present exil^ AVe 
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knovr that the senionty system cannot he uprooted 
altogether, nor indeed do -we desire to uproot it Senio- 
rity mu'st he the hasis of Indian promotion, htit semonty 
may he, and must he, helped over the stile 

In the first place, then, let ns earnestly deprecate the 
threatened closmg of the miahd establishment As 
Sir George Pollock deposed before the Lords, it has 
often been grossly abused, but so have other estabhsh 
ments Army head quarters, and the doctors between 
them, ought to be able to prevent gross abuses- Li 
vahd officers ought to be employed, as they usually have 
been at hladras and Bombay, in duties commensurate 
with their powers It is by leaving them as gentlemen 
at large that malmgering is encouraged Our objection 
to the abrogation of the establishment is, on the double 
ground that present meumbents have a sort of nght to 
its advantages and that it is a safe outlet for mcapables 
This latter is surely a substantial reason for its mam 
tenance "What matter, whether a man be unwiUmg or 
unable, so that he do not perform his duty ? His disease 
may he real, though not apparent ^ It is, indeed a 
gnevons disease, to prefer idleness and inaction to 
moderate work It is sorely then better to shelve such 
diseased gentlemen m umall civil posts, requiring only 
an hour or two’s daily work,* than to have them at the 
head of compames or regiments In garrison duty, 
witii veterans, commanded hy good officers, they may 
also earn their bread "We pray then the anthonties to 
let the invahds stand, hut to employ them as aboie 
suggested The alternative is to allow mvahd officers 
to cumber the regular ranks 'Commanding officers are 
men with bowels, and such men will not drive respect 

* Few such ■feiDecures exist m different soldiers may creditably fiU- 

Inda Irnt our argument is, that Pay and pension and post offices an? 

there are quasi-civil posts wludi in among them 
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aWe incompetents, 'with families, out of their corps, to 
starvation. The pension establishment, in lien of the 
invalids, would be starvation to many. 

J3ut we have a more substantive proposal to mahe. 
A scheme for an unattached list for the armies of India, 
prepared with a view to relieve the service from the 
weight of seniority, now lies before us, and as far as 
it goes, it seems well suited to effect the object. We 
therefore notice it at length. 

First, let us glance at the measures which have been 
adopted by the Court of Directors during the last 
twenty-five years, to improve the condition of their 
officers. — In 1832, the Court expressed themselves de- 
sirous of remedying the then stagnant state of 'promo- 
tion, and of providing for the comfort of their officers 
on retirement, -They intimated their willingness cor- 
dially to encovurage the institution of retiring funds, and 
informed G-ovemment that they were prepared to bear 
the increased charge of retired pay that would be con- 
sequent upon the cstahlishment of funds at the three 
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cnlaTged, aiid a colonel’s pension was sanctioned for ail 
officers, whatever might be their rant,' after 32 years 
of actual service in India , lieutenant-colonel’s pension, 
after 28 .years ; major’s pension, after 24 yeais ; and 
captain’s pension after 20 years. This enlargement of 
the retiring regulations was not productive of any real 
advantage to the service. Mr. Philip Melvill, in his 
evidence before the Lords in 1852, says — 

“ The first and great effect (of the new sj^tetn of retirement) has been 
to soothe the feelings of the officers with rc^rd to the rate of their rctin^ 
pension , they know that, however unfortunate they may be ss compared 
with others m regimental nse, a fixed rate of pension is secured to them; 
the healing cSect of this change has been most beneficial.” 

He further says, 

“ The number of retirements is increasing, as ft necessary consequence 
of the additions made from tunc to time to the cumber of European 
officers, but the percentage is much the same ; it is less than two per 
cent from all causes, whether retmng on full or half pay, or resigning 
without any pay, and it has been much the same for the Inst thirty years 

He gives the number of officers who are entitled to 
retire on full pay at 1098, of whom 557 are entitled to 
retire on the pay of a ranlk 'superior to that which they 
had actually attained. The aggregate establishment 
of European officers in 1834, he states to have been 
40S4, and 5142 in 1852. 

"We ^ve below an abstract* return, showing the 


* Abstract return of retirements in the Bengal army from 1631 to 
1653, showing the branch of the service to which the retired officers 
belonged. 
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nambcr of officers ^’ho have retired from, the Bengal 
army for the twenty years comiucneing.v.'ith 1834 and 
ending/with 1853. The retirements in the artillery, 
and engineers, and in the medical service are more 
nnmerons, iji proportion, than those in the cavalry and 
infantry. Tins is caused, no doubt, by the cvistence of 
retiring funds in those branches of the service. In 
1849 a fund called “the Majors*’ Bonus Fimd," was 
established in the infantry of the Bengal nnuy, and 
existed until the end of 1851. It oifered no fixed 
bonus on retirement to lieutenant^coloncls, nor was 
there any certainty that a bonus Avould be available at 
all to a lieutenant-colonel udsliing to retire. It there- 
fore fell to the ground. 

The "Unattached Senior List” sebemo now before 
us, is Bioro of the nature of a superannuation .fund, 
than of one of more purchase. Unlike the superan- 
nuation funds of the civil and medical sendees, it does 
not propose to remove the- annuitants from the sendee 
altogether, but" simply raises them as it were a step, to 
make way for others . leaving their scr.dccs available to 
the Government, if they have any physique remainiug. 
But we must let the proposal speak for,itsolf. 

It sets out by 6hos%ing the average length of service 
on promotion of the infantry officers of the armies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in October, 1853, wHch 
are as follows t — 

Colons. Licut-Cols Uojors. Captams Lieutenants. 

. Bengal, 43.7C 33 28,b8 13.42 4.74 

Madras, 39.39 31.32 ' 20.53 12.80 4 33 

Bombay, 39.29 31.23 27.78 12.24 -4.G0 

The average ages, therefore, of officers, assuming that 
they entered the army at 17, must be, colonels on pro- 
motion to that grade, 58 years ; lieutenant-colonels, 
48 years.: "majors, 44 years; captains, 29 years; and 
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lieutenants, 21 years. Tlie length of service of the 
jimior officers on promotion varies very considerably, 
in the Bengal army, there rvere, in 1853, majors who, 
on promotion, had served but 18 years, and majors of 
35 years’ •scr\'ice. In Madras, the most fortunate major 
of infantry rvas promoted in 14 years, and in Bombay 
in 13 years, most unfortunate officers of that 

grade, in those Presidencies, were of 34, and 33 years’ 
service respectively. Amongst the captains of the 
three armies, last promoted, the most fortunate vreie 
of 7, 8, and 9 years' standing, those who were most 


unfortunate, had been sabaltems 20, 20, and 17 years. 
In Bengal, the average rate of promotion from grade to 


grade, is given as follows : — 

Tears. 

Months 

Ensign to Lieutenant . . . 

. . 4 

10 

Lieutenant to Captain . . . 

. . 0 

10 

Captain to Major 

. . 11 

9 

Major to Lieut.-Colonel . . 

. .. 5 

10 

Lieut.-Colonel to Colonel . * . 

: 10 

2 


Total years < 


42 5 


which corresponds very nearly with the average length 
of service of the colonels of the Bengal army as ^ven 
before. 

In order to better this wretched state of promotion, 
it is proposed “that a certain number of the senior 
colonels of each branch be placed yearly on an nn* 
attached list, and promotions made in *their room, as in 
the case of death vacancies.” 

To carry out this proposal it is suggested that a fund 
he formed somewhat similar to the Annuity Fund of 
the civil service, or to the Medical Eetiring Fund. The 
chief difference is, that tlie army retirements would be 
by strict seniority, and not by voluntary withdra^val, 
in. the services above named. To exliibit the working of 
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tho fund it is cspliuned ■with special xeferenco to tlio 
Bengal infantry. * 

It is proposed, First, — That the number of colonels 
to be placed yearly on the unattached senior list shall 
not exceed nine, or such nunihcr as the Court of 
Directors may sanction.* 

Secondly. That the pay proper or British pay, and 
the colonel's allowance of the unattached officers shall 
be paid as at present by Govemincat, and the promo- 
tion to the ranks of major-general, &c., and to the 
hono'urs of the Bath, shall be open to all officers on the 
senior list, as in the case of unattached officers in the 
Boyal army. 

Thirdly, That the cost of the senior unattached list 
be borne partly by the Government, and partly by the 
army. The former to defray the amount of British 
pay of the unattached officers, and the latter to pro\ddo 
annuities for them, e<iaal to their colonel’s allowances. 

Fourthly. That‘the_, tenns of pa3*ment of the annuities, 
payable at tbe India House to be solicited from Govern- 
ment, bo similar to those now granted to tbe civil and 
medical services, namolj*, an exchange of two shillings 
for the Company’s rupee, and intcrcst.at the rate of G 
per cent, per anmim on all appropriated capital. 

■* For the •wliolo Indian army, the number of ofOcers to he placed 
yearly on the unattached hst would be • * 

Bengal . . Infantry 

„ . . • Caralry 

n . . Engineers 

n • * ' ArtiHeiy 

lladras . . Infantry 

n . . . Caialry 

„ . . Engineers 

n . . Artillery 

Bombay . . Infantry ^ 

n . . Cavalry 

» • . Engineers 

» . . Artillery 

4959 

* . Total per annum . . clsso 


1.163 
0 4C1 
1384 

11998 

C.333 
0923 
0 230 
0 807 

7.293 

3 807 
0 34C 
0,230 
057C 
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The value of an annuity of £050 (colonel’s allow- 
ance) at 0 per cent is calculated for tlie vanous ages 
from 00 to 70 For the former age, tlic cost i^ould be 
Es 53,293, and for the latter Es 30,911 To provide 
these annuities ifc is proposed to Icvj contnhutions from 
the several grades of the service, the chief payments 
being made by the senior rinks as they gain mo«:t hy 
promotion In the grades of heutenant-colonel and 
major, a fixed sum is required for each step The 
maximum sub<5cnption of a lieutenant colonel is limited 
to two months’ difTerencc of paj betneen that grade, 
and the grade of colonel, that is, to Es 500, and the 
mmimum is fixed at ^oth of the above sum, or Co ’s 
Es C 4 All other subscnptions in tlic grade of hen 
tenant-colonel, are in antlimeticol proportion to the 
above sums, and according to the standing of tba 
subsenber The maximum subscription of a major 
limited to one and a half month’s diOcrcnce of pay, 
namely, to Es 300, and the minimum to E? 3 12 All 
junior grades to pay a donation on promotion Captains 
on promotion to major, 8 month^’ difference of pay, 

Es 2500 Lieutenants on promotion to captain 4 
months’ difference of pay, or Es 500, and ensigns on 
promotion to lieutenant, 2 months’ difference of pap, 
or Bs 100 These contributions are expected to yield 
as follows — 

Hs os 

Lieut Colonels 500 -r 6 — 4 x 40 = 20,250 

Alajoi-s 300 + 3rl2 x 40 = 12,150 

For each step, Es 32,400 
9 

Es 291,000 
62,500 
20.000 
5 000 

Tearly Income, Co ’s Bs 3,79,100 


For nine steps, 

25 Captams promoted at 2500 is 
40 Lieutenants promoted at 500 is 
50 Ensigns promoted at 100 is 
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Tills sum Rail insure nine annuities yearly, to Colonels 
above the age of 09 years, or seven annuities, should 
^tlic ages of the annuitants be belovr C9/bul not under 
CO. The total payments that would be required from 
any one officer, in passing from Ensign to Colonel, 


would be 

Es. 

As Lieutenant on promotion . . . 100 

As Captain on promotion .... 500^ 

As Major on promotion . . . . ' . 3,500 
While passing through tlie grade of Major . 4,404 
Wliile passing through the grade of Lieut.- 

Colonel 10,135 


Total Co.’s Es. . 17,639 

* Under the present system, the average period of ser- 
vice in, the grade of Lieutenant-Colonel, is 1 0 years and * 
S months, which gives steps a year as the rate of 
promotion : • by adding 8 steps to the above, a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel would pass through that grade in 6 years. 
Majors are at present 5 years and 10 months in passing 
from Major to Lieutenant-Colonel: eight addition^ 
steps per annum, would push them through the grade 
of jMajor in 3 years and 7 months Ensigns are, on an 
average, 25 years 5 months in attaining the rank of 
ilajor regimentally. Eight additional line stops per 
annum, would be 'equal to one regimental step in ten 
3'Gars. Tbe regimental officer would therefore gain too 
regimental steps by tbe line promotion in his run to 
Major more than he does at present, and for his greatl^'- 
accelerated promotion would pay but Es 3100. 

Such is the scheme before us. Its promised advan- 
tages arc so great that we cannot imagine any officer 
refusing it his s^ipport. It appears to be free from the 
objections which have been urged against purchase in 
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Her Majesty’s service Ho unnecessary superces'siSn of 
old officers by young and inexperienced boys, rrliose 
only recommendation for promotion is tbeir abili^ to 
pay for it,*wonld occur. The cost to individuals 'would 
not be out of proportion to the increased income that 
would follow the several payments. The rise would be 
equallj^ felt by all, and Government would derive even 
greater benefit than the officers themselves, by having 
at their disposal in the higher grades men physically fit 
for service, ^The average age of colonels would not in 
the course of time exceed forty-seven years Lieute- 
nant-colonels would be placed in command of corps at 
forty-two, and the lower grades would feel the benefit of 
a senior list in equal proportion. 

‘During the first years of its existence the cost of a 
senior list to Government would be trifling. The finan- 
*“ cial result ought not, however, to prevent, its adoption, 
if it ofier, as we believe it does, the means of making 
the armies of India, as regards Iheir European commis- 
sioned officers, really efficient. Supposing the mean 
duration of the lives of the officers removed to the senior 
list to be nine years. This will give 9 x 24 = 216 an- 
nmtants as the maximum of the senior unattached list 
for the three Presidencies. The ultimate cost, therefore, 
to Government would be 

450^x210=. ...... . £9S.550 

To which add the dilTerence between 
4 and G per cent as the donation 
interest on £908,712, the value of 
210 annuities . 18,174 


Making a total of . . . £110,724 

or eleven lakhs of rupees a year^ for the whole Indian 
army ; that is, one-hundrcdtii part of the cost of tbc 
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military establislimeat of India, as at present consti- 

'W’e axe given to understand tliattlic scdieme is before 
Government "We beg tbeir support . It received the 
cordial concoirence of the late cominander-in*cTiief, and 
has met with the concurrence of many evpcncnced 
officers, the letters of several of whom he before us 
"We trust that it will receive that consideration from 
General Anson which the subject deserves 

Let a mixed commission be appointed, to inquire into 
the state of promotion That now sitting m England 
■will not benefit the Indian army The sj »tem of pro- 
motion in India bomg by seniority alone, requires a 
separate investigation , and without some such special 
inqnirj we despair of effectual improvement IVc fear 
we have been tedious, perhaps unintelligible The great 
importance of the subject demandb the time and atten-" 
bon of our readers 

Prom general, let iis. return to special necessities 
Among the burdens of the army — indeed, of the Indian 
services — are paper forms and returns They weigh 
down men's souls Tlie medical department, which Las 
always been a step child, pecuhaily sutlers The doctor 
must often neglect lus patients to enable him to send in 
Ins papers, and prove why he gave hTo 1 three eggs and 
a chop, and ifo 2 a pint of ale and two ounces of 
brandy Such thin^ at least, axe managed, better in. 
the Eoyol army Tliere a surgeon enjoys the reason- 
able confidence due to lus position and profession The 
East India Company’s doctor is treated as a quasi pecu- 
lator All tlus must, in a great measure, be imputed to 
the fact of the service having few influential friends 
The boards have no proper influence , they con retard 
or prevent amehorabons, but con seldom further good 
measures Hou can a hoard of tbe oldest of the old 
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surgeons be otbenviseP Age is the practical HiSugh 
not the ostensible, qualification A change m names, 
and nothiiig more, has been recently effected Senior 
and junior naenjbers of an efiete board were converted 
into a * physician general, a surgeon general, and an 
inspector general of tlie same board, with identically 
the ^ame duties The inspector general •inspects no 
one * In the Koyal army the titles and duties are 
more appropriate , one director general supervises all 
and a right good supervisor Dr Andrew Smith seems 
to have been, notwithstanding the abuse heaped on him 
last year If others had evinced half his forethought 
and had done their duty as he did lus, many of the 
dreadful tales of 1854 55 would have been spared In 
specters general arc as Indian superintending surgeons 
Deputy inspectors arc superintending surgeons of dm 
sions — a ranh and office much wanted in India in the 
field, if not in quarters All these appointments go by 
age , indeed, almost by incompetency The form of 
selection has, m two cases only, been gone througb 
Men like Kennedy, Dempster, and James hlcKae arc 
selected for icar service Tliey evince indomitable 
energy, cool courage, and great skill Tlicir operations 
are carried on under fire They stand fast when crowds 
of fighting men break tlirough their doolies andoicr 
thoir amputating tables They endeavour to make up 
for the misconduct of others Vl]nt is their reward’ 
hare mention m the Ga/cttc wath the crowd who 
Inve, as above hinted, roughly interfered with their 
duties, no honours, no rewards, await them on return 
o peace , they sink to regimental charg es e are 

iirong Jemmj Tlioropson wns, in liii old age, 
mg itod, and three or tour surgeons, for past son ices 
''cro made Companions of tlit Bath llicso inangura 
ions w ero somew hat akin to the recent ere ition of field 
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marshals in honour of Sel)a';topol All this is vciy had. 
Tlie man nho norks, nho In/trds his onn life to pro- 
sen c others, u Intel cr bo lus position or department, 
should bo honoured, and othcnu->c rewarded, and that 
inompilff There ought to be special professional re- 
M ards Jlen* hkc ilcRac and Dempster ought to bo 
luiigbts of the Bath, and be placed in positions putting 
them above pccunniy care The former good man and 
good surgeon lias several sons, and cannot get one of 
them into the son ice in uliicli lie has bcliavcd so uell 
and abl} I True, ho ^vas specially thanked after the 
second. Punjab campaign, and told that «o man an tho 
uliolc army of tucntj-fiio thousand men had done the 
State better or more useful scnice, but for j'ears he 
remained unrewarded Tlic fact is, that, as jn tho 
Poyal semeo, there is little, if any, professional stimu- 
lus or reward for the practical surgeon Lord DaU 
liousiD, just previous to departure, as far as lay in his 
power, did ^IcPao tardy justice in placing him at tho 
head of tho C dcutta ^Icdical College 

Wo might name many surgeons, far down m the list, 
^\ho merit special rcuartl.and }ct are unreuarded Dr 
John Murray, of Agra, can hardly be said to bo un- 
rewmded, but Ins Te\sard and position are tho pm ate 
fruits of his public and pn\ate ability and enorgj^ 
The late cholera cnsis at Agra bears uitness to all 
His case at Aliwal so peculiarly e\cmplifies our argu- 
ment that we must narrate tlie arcumstimccs Murray 
was then assistant-surgeon attached to the troop of 
horse artillery Heaps of wounded lay around, but 
there was no field suigcon , neither were there sufficient 
amputating instruments Sei oral large boxes, liou e\ er, 
full of all requisites, were Ijnng at the post-ofiice, ad- 
dressed to the superintending surgeon at Perozepore, 
eighty miles distant No one dared to open them Iho 
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postimster prob-ibly objected to sneb felony Jlurray, 
unable to inspint his senioi^, went at the boxes lile a 
man , no, like a woman, like Miss Nightingale at the 
Balaklava store room Hatchet in hand, he got out 
sans, knnes, plasters, lint, and tourniquets, told his 
brethren to help themselves, each giving a receipt for 
what he took (the canny Scot here peeps out) He 
then went to Sir Harry Smith, and got him to name a 
field surgeon , but the nominee refused the responsi 
bilitj ilurray then accepted it himself, worked hard, 
got the woimded under cover, and doubtless saved many 
hves AVbat was his reward "Why, that the Auditor 
General deducted lus horse artillery pay, and refused to 
pass his field surgeoncy allowance on account of some 
informality — perhaps, because he was an assistant-sur 
geon The essential part of the story we know to be 
correct Ho did the work, and was thereby out of 
pocket 

We have also a story of a different sort to tell 
Ahont that same penod an old surgeon arrived within 
a few miles of where lay nearly a thousand sick and 
wounded soldiers, belongmg to a brigade to which only 
a smgle surgeon, or assistant, was present for each regi* 
ment He came to be supermtending surgeon but 
could not take up his new oflSce, pending some arrange 
ment How did he pa'ts the interval ? Why, m entire 
idleness, a march or more from the sufferers, although 
he was urged to lend a hand * W^e can vouch for this 
fact It occurred under our own eyes Yet Murray 
lost his pay by his exertions and is now simply a civil 
surgeon , while lus senior who thus acted never suffered 
m pocket, more than m feclmg by his cruel apathy, and 
IS now comfortably out of the service 

The medical staff of the army is altogether msuf 
ficient, and hitherto it has not been well supported by 
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the recently-appointed doss of sab-assistant-snrgeons. 
The move in their favour was a good one, hut has not 
yet ripened to good fruit. TVo are well pleased that 
assistant-surgeoncies are now open to natives of India j 
hut for some years it will he moral, not mental, capa- 
bility that will be found most deficient. In no profes- 
sion are conscientiousness and high moral worth more 
required than in the physician and surgeon. More 
Native doctors ate greatly wanted, and those in the 
service have insufficient motives for exertion. Some of 
tliem are most deserving men. A few can operate for 
cataract, extract calculi, &c. "We strongly recommend 
grades being established, rising on strict examination, 
from present rates, 25 and 30 rupees, to 50, 70, and SO 
rupees a month. Also, that schools for the professional 
education of sucli persons be established at Bangalore, 
Poonah, and Lahore, as already exist at Agra and 
Hvderabad. 
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surgeon— the same responsility for his portion of the 
corps. He is not, like a subaltern, under minute orders. 
He acts every hour, in mattci-s of life and death, on Ms 
own responsibility. He should receive, at least, the 
same staff pay as if in charge of a Hative corps, and 
thus have a motive for remaining at his more respon- 
sible post. At an apparent first expense money would 
thus be saved, inasmuch as valuable lives, now sacrificed 
by changes and by inexperience, would be preserved. 
Constant changes do no one good ; they damp all zeal, 
and vitally hinder all efl&ciency. 

Medical officers in charge of corps should have full 
authority, however, to draw for all necessaries for tlie 
sick. Thus trusted and sufficiently supplied with Eu- 
ropean medicines, which is not always the case at 
present, they would endeavour to keep down expense by 
using indigenous drugs, many of which are valuable, 
and all of which are cheap, and procurable in ever}’ 
bazaar. Surgeons should be assisted by efficient well- 
paid stewards, as is the case in the Bombiy army. 
They should not be teased with mere business details 
about bread, sago, saucepans, and flannel gowns. It 
should be quite sufficient in such matters for them to 
satisfy the superintending surgeon, tliat they have not 
wasted the public money. Hooly-bearers and other 
liospital servants should all he enrolled, well-paid, and 
eligible for pensions; their not being so has cost many 
a iioundcd man Lis life. Tlie scum of the cartlnvill 
go under fire when there is a pension for heirs. Kon- 
combatants can hardly be expected to expose themselves 
without such provision. . Jlule-Iitters, liorsc ambulances 
are much required on scn’icc, Eveiy corps should have 
two educated medical officers; European corps four. 
remember an officer proposing to prosecute Government 
for putting his precious limbs into tlic cliargo of n very 
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worthy Tnd do<5emng man, who, however, was onlj an 
apothecary On the other hand we knew another who 
preferred the apothecary to the doctor 

Our remarks on this division of our subject ha\e heen 
someulnt full, because we deeply feel its importance 
both to humanity and to the Go\ emment’s good name 
Eveiy European and Anglicized native, in India is a 
missionary Each individual has the opportunity, 
within his sphere of doing great good or great enl , of 
setting a good oi a had evample He is a hght on a 
lull Surgeons are specially so The subaltern deals 
with a hundred men the doctor mth a thousand, and it 
he haie a spark of philanthropy, niU minister extra 
officially to hundred of others Some do to thousands 
Such men aro ministeis of mercy to the most ivretched, 
gl^c hght to the blind , relieve the leper, heal the sick, 
and greatly smooth the path of the aged to the grave 
Ihey should bo cordially assisted by Government 
E\crj medical man should have a carle llanche to open 
dispensaries for the poor, under check, as to medicines, 
only of their immcdi ite profes'?ional superiors 

The truth of our sentiments as to the prospects of 
Indian army doctors is demonstrated by the fact that 
the candidates lor employ , at all the recent examinations 
m London, ha^e been hardly as numerous as the 
vacancies awaiting them Tlie well educated young 
doctors of England have discoacred the East India 
Company’s service fioi to bo fhe best held foi talent 
and energy 

Did «paco permit we should have much to say on the 
morality of the Indian army Ihe I^'ative portion gu es 
no trouble IKo soldier ever existed more patient, more 
sober, more obedient than the Hindoo sepoy 

Tlie Hindustani ^rahoininedan lias more energy , hut 
IS scarcely Ic'^s tractable under a linn but considerate 
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commandant ; botli classes offer examples for any army 
A petty tlieft, an occasional religions brawl, and a less- 
freqnent murder, originating in revenge, ‘form the f ull 
catalogue of serious crime In some regiments years 
glide by without a necessity for severe punishment 
The European soldier is a different creature, and re- 
quires a stricter discipline. The day of great severity 
has happily passed away , the day when the remedy for 
eveiy error was the lash The law of kmdness has 
however yet to be tried Iiet British soldiers be dealt 
with as reasonable bemgs Believe them from espionage, 
keep them strictly to their duty, but let them have 
all reasonable indulgence when off duty. Let Jacob’s 
scheme be tried with European soldiers, as with Native 
horsemen, with rifles, and with cannon. "We are glad 
again to quote Jacob’s words:— 



Jacob thinks that fifty thousand English peasantry 
and yeomen in the ranks, treated, and trained, and armed 
on rational piinciples, "would be a match for a world in 
arms Again we go very far with Colonel Jacob, and 
heartily wish he were " the Lord Panmure ” of India * 


* Since the first part of this article 
in typo, wo hare fallen upon the 
foUowmg extract from the 
relatiTe to the efficiency of the En- 
ficlel nfle and its adiantages orer 
artUlery expenmenTgoes far 
to support Colonel Jacob’s views on 
this subject, more especially when 
It 13 considered that Jacob’s nfle is 
a more deadly and largerrmtune 
piece than the Enfield riflo-— ® 
“An interesting experiment took 


on Monday morning last one of each 
ol these was taken to the target 
practice ground To the tumbril 
were attached six horses with nders 
made of framework, covered with 
canvas, and stuffed wath straw , tbo 
whole the size of life About the 
gun-camage were stuffed figures re- 
presenting men unlimbcnng and 
bringing the gun into action At a 
distance Bomewbat beyond COO yards 
from them, about sixty of the men 
under instruction at tbo School of 
Musketry were drawn uji in two 
divisions, the one extending in skir- 
miahmg order, the other supporting 
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sent in open pattemars. from Scinde to Bombay, m 
company mtli bachelor soldier^, without the «!lighte4 
arrangements for pnva<^ Tlie hourly scenes at mo^t 
depots are too disgusting for descnption 
^ The principle of the Paiehcrry, or cottage system, for 
married soldiers, obtaining in the Bombay Presidency, is 
good, but IS badly earned out Many of the buildings 
are altogether unfit to be occupied by Europeans, when 
the thermometer is 100“ and even 110“, as is often the 
case during several months of the year But the pnn 
ciple IS good Indeed we see not 11113 Paicherrn 
E3 stem should not be extended to bachelors of good 
characters Let two, four, ten, or more friends, under 
joint responsibility for good conduct, mess and live to 
gather, whether m detached cottages, or m partitioned 
off apartments of present barracls The sober and 
the pious man might then, at least, hve unmolested by 
the jeers and nbaldry of Ins dissipated comrades TVe 
tMow out the hmt to the authorities A distinguished 
officer, who advocates the measure, has told us that m 
fecinde he has often, m his ndes m the jungle, come 
upon threes and foun, of the 78 th Higldanders at 
prayers, or reading their bibles 

Considering tbeir circumstances and temptations, the 
early age at iihich they leave home, and the httle check 
regimental authorities, the morality 
oi the officers, of the Indian army is good It is at least 
on a par ivath that of correspondmg clas'ses m England 
is superior to that of the Colonies In manj quarterb 

there is much earnestness of purpose, much that is 
oroug 1I3 good Gross and open immorality is now 
rare as rare, as forty years ago it was common 
e, oil over, m manj corps there is an excellent 
tone, wUUe in such the commandant considers and treats 
the subalterns as his wards, and while tlie elder officers 
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set nn example of soLnetj 'ind gentlemanly conduct to 
tlie younger, m others, thcnliolo atmosphere of the re 
giment is clouded by opposite influences The proceed 
mgs of courts m irtial, is occasionallj published, let the 
public behind the scones in such mitters And nlnt 
more uncertain ind c\en ulumsical, thin the futs oT 
such courts? A Lieutcnint Uirnes at Bombij is 
acquitted of hlamc for virtuilly declining to do duty 
A Mijor 0 Gridj at ^fidris is “ sq\ erelj reprimanded ” 
for denouncing Ins coinmindnig officer before the joung 
officers of the mess, is ** in old fool ” and “ a d— d jnck 
ass ” Withm a feu u cels of these tu o awards. Lieu 
tenant Patterson, a young oflicer of prcMously unstained 
reputation, is dismissed the sernce for an ict of gro«» 
violence ccrtiinly, hut perpetrated on the impuUe of the 
moment, under gioss provocilion "We arc of opinion 
tint two of these sentences might, inth adranfage, hare 
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ments At whatever cost to the State, and at whatever 
pain to individuals, let there be a soldierly man, of good 
sense, at the head of every corps, and let his authority he 
supported Better that his authontj be in excess, than 
that he should hek power For the rest, and from the 
higher authorities, a medium <Murae between that of Sir 
Wilham Gomm and Sir Charles Napier is needed The 
violent tirades, the hollow and msincere comphments, 
the biting and damning invectives of Sir Charles are not 
wanted Neither Europeans nor Natives require scicntg 
they do ieqmre/™;/e#j The soft showers, the kindly 
and weU meant platitudes of Sir "Wilham are therefore 
as little to the purpose as weie the thunder torrents of 
Sir Charles * 


Judicious, without afflictive, disciplme is required 
Such as, while lemindmg officers that they must always 
e gentlemen, will equally impress on gentlemen, that 
they are and must be soldiers In Bengal the latter 
reminder is most necessary We wiU not assume the 
invidious task of decidmg where the other is most 
w-mted, in wliat quarter Jlr Arnolds and ilrs 
ilackcnzie’s caps best fit 

Such disciplme aud such surveillance as we. advocate, 
mil he appioved by most good officers Tliroughout 
the services the materials are excellent Some of the 
best ivorLing blood of England is in India The sons 
of the middle classes, that hare won and raised England’s 
Uneutal empire, inll mamtain it against all comers and 
all odds The task may be easy or hard, actording as 
each mdmdual performs his part 
As one example js at all times more efil’ctivo than 
many homilies, ue commend to our readers the “He- 
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morials of Captain Hedley Vicars, H. IT. 97tli Eegi- 
ment,” * nlio, after a slioxt but brilliant career, died a 
liero’s deatli in tbo trendies before Sebastopol. Stem 
soldiers n-ept at his deatli : many recorded their lamen- 
tations. One sentinel ■wrote, “ as our adjutant, he was 
loved by every one in the regiment, and as captain of 
No. 4 Company, he "was more so by his company.” 

OfBcers of all grades and arms, from Lords Panmure 
and Eaglan do^vnwards, lamented Hs fall One, a 
kindred sonl,t who at the age of twent}’^ was adjutant 
of the 97th Regiment, and ttrice fought liis way into 
the Eedan, on the fatal 8th of September, and was there 
found, “far advanced on that red ground lying by a 
cannon, in the sleep of death,” thus 'UTote of Vicars 
the day after the death of the latter in a private letter , 
to liis own mother — 

“ Such a ^catb beenrao such a life,— and such a soldier The most gsl- 
laot, the most cheerful, the happiest, the roost iiuiveT^illy respected officer, 
and the most coti<itsteat Chnstiao soldier, has )>ccu taken from us by that 
bullet * * * I hadfondjyhopedthat wcsbould JiTcto Ko bomc,aod that 
1 might Imng roj dear departed fnend to you, and j^roudly sliow him as a 
spetmnen of what a model soldier shoulu ho * Noble fellow • 

be rushed m fi-oat of his men, and his powerful arm made more than one 
Russian fall * * * How ho fearlessly visited and spoko to the men 
in the worst tunes of the cholera I but, as be told me, he got bis reward ; 
forlhe soldiers’ dying bps besought blessings on hia bead * ♦ ♦ Our 
men got great praise for the 6ght last night, but vAo icoufvf not go nnyir/iere 
with such a leader 1” 

Tes, we can vouch to all who will " go and do like- 
wise,” that such a man, the soldier’s friend, the brave 
in battle, the gentle in peace, %vill be followed to the 
death hy every British soldier and by every sepoy. 
Sympatbyr kindness, and gallantly' are nowhere more 
appreciated than in the Indian anny 

V’'e are happy to perceive that, for once, peace has 
not thrown the home authorities off their guard. There 

■* James Nishctt and Co, Bcmcr’a 97tb Begiracnt, nephew of General 
Street, London, 1S5G Paulll3cGregor,andcousiiiofLieut.- 

+ LicuhDouglasMacgrcgor.n JL OoLGcorgclIacGregor,BcngaIanny. 
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can te no lasting peace The time has not come The 
war of principles has yet to be fought Uussia must 
have lier revenge, and America inusl try her strength, 
her gigantic frigates, and her ten inch guns we are 
accordingly delighted to observe that the peace e'stab 
lishment is to be 140,000 men, on a footing admitting 
of speedy increase above all, that twenty thousand ar 
tiUery men are to be maintained 

We regret, liowevei, that nothing was done, on the 
treaty of peace, to control Russia m Asia We are 
aware that there were difBculties, but the right of 
haniig a Consul at Meshed and tndmg vessels on the 
Caspian might have been obtained Information on 
Central Asian matters is greatly wanted Insensibly 
and almost by a cot p de main, the Russian empire has 
been extended for thv teen thoumnd miles across the whole 
Continent of Europe and Asia, and for tnenty degrees 
over America Curbed to the south and -west, Russia 
has not waited an hour to push forward her soldiers, 
her sailors, her savants, her engineers, and her labourers 
to the Caspian, to the Aral, and even to the mighty 
Amoor Her old policy mil now, more vigorously 
than ever, be pursued, and though the dream of a 
century will never be reahyed, her position in Persia 
Will speedily be strengthened, and posts will he esta 
bhshed in Central Asia and even m China Bomar 
snnds, if not Sebastopols, iviU arise at OrenhurgU, 
Astrakan, and Astrabad, perhaps eien at BalUi and 
Herat The waa e has receded, to return mth re 
doubled force, though at a different angle 

Such has ever been and will be Russia’s policj Tliore 
Will be no Russian iniosion of India nor probably will 
the tubes be impelled on us The latter now under 
stand our strength , Russia has long understood boili 
our strength and our weakne«5s There will bo no 
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foolisli raid a$ hng m India is umleil, in iranqmllihj and 
conleniment, under British rule. Russia well knows 
that such an attempt would only end in the entire de- 
struction of the invaders. India has leen invaded some 
forty times, but always by small armies, acting in com- 
munication. with domestic parties. A. small Russian 
array could not make good its way through Affghanistau; 
a largo army would he starved there in a week. The 
largest array that could come with Affghanistan and 
Persia in its train, would he met at the outlets of the 
onl}’ two practicable passes, and while attempting to 
debouche woidd bo knocked to pieces. A hundred 
thousand Anglo-Indian troops might, with the help of 
railroads, be collected at each pass in as few days as it 
u ould take an unopposed Russian army weeks to traverse 
them. Hundreds of eight-inch guns would there he 
opposed to their field-pieces. The danger, then, is ima- 
ginary. Herat is no more the key to India than is 
Tahroez, or Khiva, or Kokan, or hleshed. The chain 
of almost impenctrahlc mountains is the real key to 
India England’s oum experience in the u cstem passes, 
and in the Crimea, have proved the absurdity of the tale 
of Russian invasion. No, the dream is idle : England’s 
dangers arc in India, not without; and wo trust that it 
uill ho in India they wall ho mot, and that there ^viIl be 
no lliird Afighau campaign. Such a move would bo 
plajdng Rubsia’s game. IVc are safe uhilo we hold our 
ground and do our duty, Russia may teaze, annoy, and 
frighten us by her money and by emis'^aries. She may 
even do us miscliicf, hut she will never put foot in Hin- 
do*itan. 

^\^iat America may venture, sLvty years hcnce7 when 
her population nmnhors a hundred millions, and when 
vessels of ten thous.'ind tons ply the ocean, is another, 
and m.iy possibly ho considered a wilder question. Rut 
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that Ammca will sbive tor Oriental sovereignty is 
certain She is welcome ; there will be room ‘for cen- 
tunes, for the whole Savon race, let England work 
out her destmy, let her govern India for the people, and, 
as far as possible, by the people, and neither England 
nor India need fear Kussia or America, or both com- 
Dined. 

To rM.apitulate. Our object is, to direct attention to 
\\ elhn^on s dymg legacy, and to our greatest living 
wamor s equally solemn enunciation, 

‘iw a Z‘ni S •» 

precaution to defend them.” nchcs> but which does not take the 

“”<1 truthful words of the . 
hero of Kars, on the day he landed in England ; such 

tt'c thousands who 
hailed Ins return. And the lesson his words inculcate, 

often a mournful experience, c.-mnot be too 

talv 'Uged upon the minds of those who 

Sr country. Let us not for 

amotty om disaster. Let ns use our opportunities. 
stTonn.r°Iir ° recommendations are, to have one 
n.cn/e-.nt’^^* r province, and a redoubt in 

evuense ^ may be of mud. at veiy moderate 

to culler a muster roU, a cantonment, or a battle field 
r^V “u to 

com*? rnm,, 7^7 1 ^ gamson, and in veteran 

toTetire to a^fciVitC soldiers. Old men 
officers a 1 "fv Similar rules for European 

affectron It T' 

mercy or /t madness, on the plea of economy, 
cause ’in tr®'"* *“ ^efficients, from whatever' 

“ "'orse, it is a crime, to ' ' 
«P BUeb men m authority, high or low. Their fitting . . . 
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places are the invalids, tlie pension list, the clubs, their 
English hearths. 

Legitimate ontlets for militaiy energy and ability in 
all ranks, and among all classes, mmt be ^ven. The 
minds of snhadars and lesseldars, sepoys and sowars, 
can no more with safety be for ever cramped, tnunelled, 
and restricted as at present, than can a twenty-foot 
embankment restrain the Atlantic. It is simply a 
question of time. TUe qnestion is only whether justice 
is to be gracefully conceded or violently seized. Ten or 
twenty years settle the point. 

Our view is also, that regiments j)rqfesse(Uy olScered 
by Europeans should be really so, that officers should 
really do the duty they profess to do. That the work 
should not be left to bavildar majors and pay orderlies. 
"We accordingly propose that at least two European 
officers per company be posted to each of such regi« 
ments} that there he no Native officers, unless indeed 
one Anglicized jemadar (as ensign) be attached to each 
company, to learn his duty as a captain (sul>adar), when 
he may he transferred as such to a rccriment officered 
by Natives. 
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cxaminitiona Literary -ittammeuts to be slightly con 
bidered , mihtari/ sciencCt Tather than mathematical to be 
the desideratum Bi short* strictly practical and prO’ 
fcssional knowledge with soldierly beanng, and good 
charicters, to be the mam pomts "We are quite sensible 
of the difficulty the public service, not the welfare of 
individuals, is the point- at issue 

Another of our suggestions is, quietly and unostenta- 
tionsly to oppose class to class, creed to creed, and 
mterest to interest We have also argned, that this 
can be best done m the army, not as at present, bj a 
mixture of sect® in each regiment, but by separate 
regiments, each consisting chiefly, though not entirely, 
of a single sect 

Annual “ Chobhams,” and ** Aldersbotts ” to be esta- 
bhshed at each Presidency, whore officers, soldiers, and 
sepojs should be taugbt to work, aa before an enemy, 
to make gabions and fascines to dig and delve, to 
throw up u orks , to attack and defend them In short, 
for two or three months of cverj year, soldiers should 
have the opportunitj, as far as piacticablc, of learning 
uhat uar is, and should also learn to take core of them* 
selves ID the field in all weather 

On somewhat the prmciplos above enunciated and 
with one vnmistakaUe Pay Code for all India, the 
army * might be made doubly efficient for v, ar or for 
peace, at an expense hardly exceeding half a milhon on 
excess of preseut expcndi^Te Officers would no longer 

* Wo have purposely left nn necessity of a large field f )r Eclec 
touched tliQ question of one army tiocs for Indian army staff apply 
or t! ret armies or of a gentnd amal cqnalW Jto the Royal troops Free 
gamition mth the Royal army But employment for dll and liberty of 

in whatever Finds the Indian army cxcLaiigc between the Qieens and 
remains, its officers should Vc arm Cconfaiiy s Irpoy s should he the 
sXAefor semeothrougheut thewrld rule — H AI L 
All the arguments that apply to the 
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sands To the Native soldiers, home is not, as mth 
Europeans, a simple resting-place after life’s tasi is 
done , it IS the return to, and union mth, the relatives 
and friends of earlier yeais The whole domestic ei 
istence of the sepoy is limited to the few jears of 
pensioned and furlough life Eis pecuhar customs 
depn\e him of such happmess while in the ranks 

The scientific branches of the service to be kept 
complete on the most hberal scale TIus is the best 
economy Sappers and artillerymen will, on an emer 
geney, make fair infantry, but sepoj s cannot reciprocate 
the obhgation, nor is it perhaps expedient that they 
should be taught 

The numencal strength of the European troops 
should nei er be less than one fourth of the regular 
Native army One third would be a better proportion- 
Year by year, the proportions hare decreased, though 
the contrary would have been the wiser policy Fami 
lianty nowhere engenders reverence A hundred ye irs 
ago a company was looked on by the enemy as a regi- 
ment 18 now, and yet at Scnngapatam, the proportion 
of Europeans was very much greater than it has been 
during more recent wars 

The arms and accoutrements of all, but especially of 
the Europeans, should be of the very best description 
Our infantry arms at Sebastopol were better than tho^e 
of the Russians The llimc nfle probably sa\ ed Inker 
mann, as the change from six to mne-poundcrs may 
have saved 'Waterloo 

A staff corps to be formed of officers who have served 
from two to four y ears with their own arm, and for at 
least one with every other Tlie stafi not to be 
chmvely drawn from this corps Examinations to be 
required for evay post, and foi eiery grade, up to given 
pomts Staff corijs men, as others, to undergo such 
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pvaminitions Literaiy attainments to be slightly con- 
sideied, wtliiar^ science, rafhr than mathematics, to be 
the desideratum In slioit, strictly ])ractical and pro- 
fmional knowledge wtli soldierly bearing, and good 
characters, to be the mam points IVe are quite sensible 
of the difficulty the pubbc service, not the welfare of 
indmdu'ds, is the point at issue 

Another of our suggestions is, quietly and unostenta- 
tiously to oppose class to class, creed to creed, and 
mterest to interest We have also argued, that this 
can be best done m the army, not as at present, by a 
mixture of sects in each regiment, but by separate 
regiments, each consistmg chiefly, though not entirely, 
of a single sect 

Animal "Chobhams,” and “ AJdershotts” to be esta- 
blished at each Presidency, where officei>, soldiers, and 
sepoys should bo taught touork, as before an enemy, 
to make gabions and fascines to dig and delve, to 
throw up uorks , to attack and defend them In short, 
for two or three months of every year, soldiers should 
have the opportunity, as far as practicable, of learning 
what war is, and should also Icam to take care of them- 
selves in the field m aU u eather 

On somewhat the principles above enunciated, and 
with one vmmstatahle Pay Code for all India, the 
army “ might be made doubly efficient for war or for 
peace, at an expense hardly exceeding half a milhon in 
cscess of present expenditure Officers would no longer 

* Wo Lave purposely left un necessity of a large field for aelec 
toueUed the question of one axmj tions for Indian army staff apply 
or f/ res armies, or of a general amM equidlyio tbo Uoyal troops. Free 
gamition with the HoyU army But emplo^cnt for aU, and Iibeiiy of 
in i\hatc%er hands the Indian army cxcliango between tne Queen’s and 
rdLiius itsofScora should he avail Comjsinya troops should he the 
able for scmcc t/inJuyAoiti irarW rule — II L 

All the arguments that apply to the 
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doubt tbcn- o,vn men • tbe mcn-u-otdd have less reason 
to complam of the.r officens. n,e latter would do what 
the^ hardly now profess to do— they would look into tlie 
details of their regiments and companies, not leave them 
to xNahve officers whom they despise, or to non-com- 
missioned Aahves, who have no legitimate authority. 

woiihl have his place and his duty Each man would 
accortiingy have more contcntinent. The staff ap- 
pomtments from corps being few, and regimenU 
commands being earlier obtamable, and «reii h merit 
as muc 1 as ^ ^ .seniontj-, there would be fewer and less 
ou ^pira ions for stalF emploj', TJie contentment of 
« e officers would alone go far to content the sepoys. 
Woa^ure and pam are catclung. Tlie murmnis of 
f 1. *^^ reach the quarter guard, as do contraij 

^ conclude with our oft-repeated remark, 
ntio w'/r ^ numericallj strong anny, but a contented 
' effimont officers, that is wanted. Onr dnty is 
j ^ theirs, and a reproach, possibly 

a danger, wiU have been removed. 

tlip Dc//d Gazette, announcing tliat 

spT\'iVr orihes are disposed to dispense ivith the 
fpw f wn ^ ^^&hlar regiments for Lucknow, tempts a 
netber '““‘io—tbougb we do not Jto- 

of nil newspaper report. ITie earliest days 

aLn lateral, considemte, 

EusmVin^^ T prompt, watchful, and even 

surftP characters floatiug on the 

bp society, especially such society as Lucknow, 

“ bppn; ^ trusted ‘Wellington's maxim of 

c loops out of sight," answered for Lng- 


^ e reftr especially to sach times aa those of the Madras Mutiny 
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land; it \\t11 not anwor for India. Tlicro inu«;t be 
bayonets, witlnn siglit of tlio timlcrstandhifff, if 
not of tbe ct/cs, of Indian swlycct's, before they will pay 
willing obedience, or any revenue. Of late years, tlie 
wliccls of Government ba\e been mo\ing \cry fa«t. 
Iklany Native prejudices have been shocked. Natives 
are now threatened wUli the abolition of polygamy. It 
would not bo diflicult to twist this into an attack on 
Hindooism. At any rate, the f.\ster the nc'^scI glides, 
the more need of caution, of watching the weather, the 
rocks, and the sho.ds. 

Felix qucin faciunt alicna porienU cautmn. 


M oojail ud Kill Jer, niilfn. Anxvl tourt. SH 
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